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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


T would not be an incurious, (nor perhaps an uſeleſs,) labour, provided we 
1 had materials remaining to effect it; to trace the hiſtory of the Ars coquinaria, 

from the earlieſt ages, to the preſent to mark the various, and contradictory 
alterations, which have taken place in it, fince the period, when the abſtemious 
Patriarch regaled himſelf with a morſel of bread * the herbs of the field, or other 
inartificial viands; to the time, when the remoteſt parts of the world were viſited; 
and earth, air, and ocean ranſacked, to furniſh the complicated delicacies of a 
Roman ſupper fand to point out the ſeveral gradations of refinement, which have 


occurred in the ſcience of eating, in our own country, from the humble table of 


our Celtic anceſtors ; to the ſtudied epicuriſm of the preſent times. 

| An attempt of this nature however, which, at the beſt, could be executed 
but imperfectly, would lead us into a field of diſſertation, and reſearch, too wide 
for the intended limits of this diſcourſe : let it ſuffice therefore, to mention ſome 


few particulars, relative to the cookery, the feaſting, and the revelry, of times of 
yore, delivered in the form of an hiſtorical deduction, which may ſerve to intro- 
duce, the following curious culinary tradts. 


Doubtful as it is, whether man was allowed the uſe of animal food, before 
the flood, we can form no conjecture, relative to the went concerns of the Anti- 
diluvian. If, as the generality of interpreters ſuppoſe F, his diet was limited to the 
herb of the field, bearing ſeed, and the fruit of the tree, no great art could be 
required, to prepare ſuch ſimple food; probably, bruiſing the herb, and pulverizing 
the grain, forming it into a paſte, and baking it on the fire, were the greateſt exer- 


As 


* Vide Gen. c. xvili. v. 5. 

+ Vide Sueton. in vit. Vitellii. 

t Vide Poli Synop. in Gen. ix. v. 3. et Gen. i l. v. 29. 

$ Gen. 1. v. 19. | 

| The philoſopher Po/idonius, was of opinion, that mankind learnt the art of baking, from the obſervation of 
the proceſs, which grain underwent in the maſtication and digeſtion of it. They obſerved, ſays he, that the feeds 
were me by the action of the teeth, were moiſtened by the /aliva, were kneaded as it were by the tongue, _ 
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But no name appears to have. been more famous at Rome, among the epi- 
cures of that luxurious city, than the name of Apicius. 

There were three Apicii, who flouriſhed, if I may fo call it, at different 
periods. The firſt lived before Rome had loſt her freedom ; the ſecond under 
the emperor Auguſtus, and the third under Trajan ||. | Ts 

The ſecond Apicius, however, appears to have been, without competition, 
the moſt ingenious epicure of the three. He reduced eating to a ſyſtem, and gave 
lectures at Rome, on the various methods of pleaſing the palate, and preparing de- 

licacies for the table *. | 

According to the teſtimony of Pliny, he was remarkably ſkilful in the pre- 
paration of ragouts : and the Apician receipt for preſerving oyſters, which he 
contrived to ſend freſh five hundred leagues, was long . conſidered, as an ineſti- 
mable piece of culinary knowledge 4. e 

The ſums expended by Apicius, in the indulgence of his palate, were enor- 
mous. When his affairs became embarraſſed, in conſequence of his exceſſes, he 
was driven to the inſpection of his accounts; and finding, that of his large 
poſſeſſions, only ſeventy or eighty thouſand pounds remained 5; in deſpair at being 
obliged to diſcontinue his uſual mode of living, he concluded his many delicious 
repaſts, with a doſe of poiſon ||. : f | | 

A curious book has reached our times, relative to the Roman art of cookery ; 
the larger part of which, conſiſts of receipts, under the name of Apicius. There 
are doubts among the learned, whether this is a compilation, by that Apicius, of 
whom 1 have been ſpeaking. Dr. Liſter, the lateſt editor of the work, ſuppoſes 
it rather to have been compiled by ſome other perſon, under the name of Cælius 
Apicius, becauſe the culinary art, was ſo greatly indebted, to that famous epicure. 
Be that however as it may, the book is confeſſed by all to be genuine, and at leaſt 
as old, as the later emperors; and as ſuch, may be conſidered as the moſt au- 
thentic, and curious repertory of Roman culinary knowledge, now exiſting. That 
the Engliſh reader may be enabled to form ſome idea of the heterogeneous meſes, 


with 


In this enumeration of the Apicii, I follow Athenæus, Monſ. Bayle, and other. critics; tho Dr, Lifter 

_—_ whether there were more than two epicures of that name, “ nam de tertio ſub 'Trajano hzreo,” ſays he. 
ref; Þ. 4+ © 

| 5 AR de Vit. Beat. L. 95. That Apicius conſidered trouble and difficulties as nothing, when the 
indulgence of his palate was the end propoſed, will appear from the following anecdote, which we have in 
Athenæus. While ſtaying at Minturna in Campania, he eat a delicate ſpecies of /ob/ter, which he reliſhed 
exceedingly ; and being informed, that on the coaſt of Africa the ſame ſhell fiſh were found of uncommon mag- 
nitude ; he inſtantly ſet ſail for the ſpot, though the voyage was attended, with great inconveniences. When 
he arrived there, the fiſhermen brought him the largeſt they could procure, but he, finding they were much 
ſmaller than he had imagined them to be, inſtantly hoiſted ſail in rage and diſappointment, and never once ſet his 
foot on ſhore. Athenzus Lib. 1. p. 7. | | | 

+. Plin. Lib. viii. c. 57. et allis locis, 

t Athenzus Lib. i. p. 7. | 9 

$ Arbuthnot on ancient coins p. 116. The ſums expended by Apicius in his kitchen, amounted to eight 
+ ano and ſeven thouſand, two hundred and ninety-one pounds, thirteen ſhillings and fourpence of our money. 
Idem. | | | - 

{| © re alieno oppreſſus, rationes ſuas tunc primum coactus inſpexit. Superfuturum ſibi ſeſtertium centies 
c computavit, et velut in ultima fame victurus, ſi ſeitertio centies vixifſet, veneno vitam finivit. Quanta 
c luxuria erat, cui ſeſtertium centies egeſtas fuit.” Seneca de conſol, ad Helviam, c. 10. Alſo Martial. 
Epigram. xxii. L. 3. | | 
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This ſtyle of living however, continued not long; it was naturally loſt, in 
their firſt approaches towards civilization. Together with the fierce and unſocial 
manners of ſavage life, the benevolent Ceres taught them to relinquiſh alſo their 
[ wretched diet. The Grecian food however, for ages afterwards, continued to be | 
b | ſimple. Oxen, ſheep, and ſwine indeed, ſupplied their tables; but the method of 
3 preparing them, was extremely plain; they were chiefly roaſted 4, and ſerved up, 
without decoration, ſauces, or any other accompaniment & | 

Elegant, wealthy, and refined as the Athenians were; they notwithſtanding 
retained, till towards the later periods of their freedom, a characteriſtic plain- 
neſs in their mode of living |]. They carried the frugality of their table ſo far, 
as to excite the ridicule of their luxurious neighbours. To live, Arſoxngs, like 
an Athenian, was a reproachful expreſſion applied to thoſe, who were famous 
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E | FE for parſimonious living *. 

A * Temperate however as the Athenians were, the inhabitants of Lacedæmon, 
þ went far beyond them in this reſpect; and if the Sicilians were famous to a pro- 
4 verb for their gluttony F, the Spartans were not leſs ſo for their ab/temiouſneſs. 

| | Convinced, that the luxuries of the table had a tendency, both to effeminate 


the mind, and debilitate the body; the prudent lawgiver of Lacedæmon, baniſhed 
7 every appearance of delicacy from it. His ovooiria, or public tables, preſented 
nothing delightful to the eye, or pleaſing to the palate—all was coarſe, and 
homely. The name of one of their diſhes has been handed down to theſe times. 
The peas Frwpog, or black broth of Lacedemon, will long continue to excite the 
wonder of the philoſopher, and the diſguſt of the epicure. What the ingredients 


of this fable compoſition were, we cannot exactly aſcertain T; but we may ven- 


ture to ſay, it could not be a very alluring meſs, ſince a citizen of Sybaris having 
taſted it, declared it was no longer a matter of aſtoniſhment with him, why the 
Spartans ſhould be ſo fearleſs of death in battle, fince any one in his ſenſes, would 


much rather undergo the pains of diflolution, than continue to exiſt on ſuch exe- 
crable food d. | On ny” 


From the Lacedzmonians therefore, it is evident the ars culinaria, could 
receive no improvement The fact is, both the art and its profeſſors, were held 


t I find but one inſtance in Homer, which may be mentioned as an exception to this mode of drefling meat; 
and that occurs in the 2 1ſt Il. v. 362. where mention is made of boiling it. 
$ Vide Athenæus, p. 9. lib. i. | | £ 
More intent on the improvement of the underſtanding, than the gratification of the palate, the poliſhed 
Athenian ftrove to delight his gueſts, not by the profuſion of his diſhes, or multitude of his wines, but by the 
diſcuſſion of uſeful and intereſting topics of converſation ; by the recitation of inſpiring and patriotic odes, or by 
the amicable diſputations of poets, hiſtorians, and philoſophers. Vide Athenz. L. x. c. 5. | 

* Lynceus apud Athenzum L. iv. c. 3. Athenæus has handed down to us, a full account of an Artic feaſt ; 
but from the frequent uſe of ſilphium (which is ſuppoſed to be aſſafœtida) in their diſhes, and ſauces, we may 
venture to ſay a modern epicure would have been miſerably diſtreſſed if obliged to have partaken of it. 

+ Vide Plato de Repub. Cicero de Finibus et Athenzus Lib. 1. c. 19. 

t Jul. Pollux in his Onomaſt. Lib. vi. ſays, the Lacedæmonian black broth was blood, thickened in a 
certain way, Dr. Liſter (in Apicium) ſuppoſes it to have been hog's blood; if ſo this celebrated Spartan diſh, 
bore no very diſtant reſemblance to the black puddings of modern days. : 

S 4 Vide Athenzum Lib. 4. c. vi. p. 138. One of the choice diſhes of the Greeks was termed the Mvrrwrov, 

and made with cheeſe, garlick, and eggs, beaten up together; they had alſo a compoſition of eggs, honey, 

cheeſe, and rice, which they called Ogo, becauſe it was ſerved up in fig leaves, Vide Schol, Ariſtoph, ad 
Acharn. v. 173, et Schol. Ariſtoph, ad Equit, v. 1100. : 9 1 80 1 
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\ PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 

in utter contempt by this warlike nation; and ſuch as were ſkilled in the 

myſteries. of cookery, were driven from Lacedæmon, loaded with diſgrace *. 
Let us now turn to the Romans, and ſee whether they were equally inatten- 

tive to the gratification of the palate. 8 
Whatever theſe people might have been, in the early periods of their com- 


monwealth; when a Conſul could dine upon roaſted turneps, as wealth and power 
increaſed, they ſunk into the groſſeſt luxury . | 


It was cuſtomary with many of the Romans, to indulge in eating no leſs 


than five times a day 4. Their meals however, were not all equally ſubſtantial, 
or luxurious. The cena, or ſupper, particularly claimed the exertions of the 
cook, and the attention of the epicure. This meal was conſidered as the moſt 
important ; and immenſe ſums were expended, and indefatigable pains exhauſted, 
in providing for it. . or, 
Crowned with garlands 8, bathed with eſſences, and clad in the convivial 


robe ; the luxurious Roman reclining on his couch *, partook of the brains of 
peacocks and pheaſants, the tongues of nightingales, and the roes of the moſt 


delicious fiſh . | | | 
The annals of the empire, are almoſt the annals of gluttony. The life 


of Tiberius, is little better than an unvaried ſcene of the moſt diſguſting, and 


unnatural vices. He ſeems, in his retreat at Capreæ, to have puſhed human de- 
pravity, nearly to its utmoſt limits. Delicacy is unwilling to draw aſide the 
veil, which time has thrown over his abominable impurities ; it will be ſufficient 
to remark, that it was cuſtomary with him to conſume whole nights, in eating 


and 


* Alian Var, Hiſt. Lib. xiv. c. 7. 


+ Very unlike indeed was that profligate and luxurious race of men, the Romans, under the emperors, to 
their temperate, and virtuous anceſtors, of whom Salvianus, ſays, * Ruſticos cibos ante ipſos focos ſumpſerunt, 
« eoſque ipſos capere nifi ad veſperam non licuit,” Salvian. Lib. 1. | 

This practice however was confined to the voracious only; moderate men ſeldom ate more than twice 


during the day ; namely, about noon, when they dined, and in the evening, when they ſupped. The dinner 
was a very ſlight mea. — | 


Pranſus non avide, quantum interpellet inan! 
Ventre diem durare, domeſticus otior. 


Hor. Sat. Lib. 1. Sat. 6, L. 127, 


Cicero alſo thought two hearty meals a day were too much, Vide Tuſc. Quæſt. 5. 

$ Athenzus Lib, xxv. c. 10. Roſes were the flowers moſt generally made uſe of on theſe occaſions. Vide 
Anacreon paſſim, It may not be out of the way to remark that the 7%, among the ancients, was conſidered as 
the emblem of /lence ; wherefore, in entertaining rooms, it was cuſtomary to place this flower above the table, 
ſignifying, whatever converſation paſſed there, it was not to be divulged. Hence the ſaying of“ All under 
the roſe,” among us, when ſecreſy is to be obſerved. 3 

Vide Horace and Pliny, Lib, vi. c. 2. Theſe robes were of a light, and chearful colour; hence Cicero 
in Vatinium ſays, © Quis unquam cænarit atratus? Who would go to a feaſt in ſable attire? Vide alſo 
Athenæ. Lib. xv. c. 5. | 


*The Romans learnt this recumbent poſture at meals from the Greeks, for they anciently /at while eating, 


Vide Serv. in Eneid. 8, The European Greeks had the cuſtom from their /onian brethren, who received that, 


with various other corrupt ones, from the ſoft, effeminate, and luxurious Afiatics, their neighbours, Potter's 
Antiq. vol. 2. 5 | 


+ Vide Sueton. in vit. Vitellii, c. 13 et Lamprid, in Heliogab. c. xix. p. 835. 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. v 


and drinking; and Suetonius gives us an inſtance, of his having ſpent a night, and 
two days, at the feſtal table, without ever leaving it 4. TTY: 

Vitellius alſo muſt not be overlooked, in the enumeration of Roman glut- 
tons. He never failed to eat voraciouſly, three times a day, often four times: 
his ſtomach, as the hiſtorian tells us, being always qualified to receive a freſh 
ſupply, from his conſtant practice of taking emetics after repletion. On a par- 
ticular occaſion, at one of his entertainments, two thouſand of the rareſt fiſh, and 
ſeven thouſand of the moſt curious birds, were placed before his gueſts ; and at the 
dedication of a mighty diſh, which he dignified with the name of the ſhield of 
Minerva, he gave a ſupper which aſtoniſhed even his luxurious countrymen §.— 
Fortunately the reign of Vitellius was ſhort ; but ſuch was his exceſſive extrava- 


gance, that in the courſe of little more than ſeven months, he contrived to expend, 


in feaſting alone, the enormous ſum of ſeven millions of our money ||. 5 


Heliogabalus, whoſe genius diſplayed itſelf in the invention of divers ſavoury re- 


ceipts, added to the liſt of Roman dainties, by making ſauſages of oyſters, lob- 


ſters, crabs, and ſquillæ . 


The profuſion of his table almoſt exceeds belief; and when invention had 
nearly exhauſted itſelf, in providing delicacies for his palate; the companions of 
his intemperance, were urged by the offers of immenſe rewards, to diſcover new 
combinations of meat, and unheard of modes of cooking it, to ſtimulate the languid 
appetite of the imperial glutton F. 

But the exceſſes of the table were not confined to the palaces at Rome; 
they were found in the houſes of private citizens.—A player of the name of Aſop 
is recorded, whoſe favorite diſh conſiſted of the tongues of ſuch birds, as poſ- 
ſeſſed the faculty of imitating the human voice 1. And Clodius his ſon, added 


to his father's epicuriſm, ſuch a boundleſs prodigality, that he diſſolved pearls 
in liquors, which were poured into the diſhes, ſerved up at his table F.— 
Vedius Pollio, we are told, hung with ecſtacy, over lampreys, that had been 


fattened with human fleſn. Various other epicures are on record, which ſhew 


to what a height the vices of the table had attained, in the wealthy periods of the 
Roman Empire || *. „ ET 


But 


t Vide Sueton, in vit. Tiberii, c. 42, 43, 44 et 45. His uſual mode of ſupping was © Nudis puellis 
miniftrantibus.” Vide Sueton. in vit. Vitel. | 


§ Sueton. in vit. Vitelli. | 
[| Vide Gibbon Decl. and fall of Rom. Em 
picture of his exceſſive _— e. 13. 


* Lampridius in Heliogab. Liſter in Apicium, præf. p. 6. The /quilla was a ſpecies of the crab. Vide 
Plin. Lib. ix. c. 42. Where may be found a very curious account of a confederacy formed between this marine 
animal, and another called the pinna for the purpoſe of procuring food. nas 


+ Vide Lamprid. in vit. Heliogab. et Liſter in Apicium, p. 7. | x 

t This refined epicure ſpent 2 thouſand ſeſtertias (four thouſand, eight hundred and forty-three pounds, 
ten ſhillings) in one diſh only. The contents of it were, the rareſt ſinging birds that could be procured, Plin. 
Lib. vi. c. 60. Arbuthnot on ancient coins, p. 133. Liſter's Præf. in Apicium. 

$ Vide Plin. Lib. ix, c. 35. et Macrob. Lib. iii. c. 14. 


l Lucullus built a room, and dedicated it to Apollo. Every ſupper which he gave there, coſt him fe 


thouſand drachmas, about one thouſand, ſix hundred and fourteen pounds, eleven ſhillings and eight pence of 
our money. Arbuthnot on ancient coins, p. 133. 


* Vide Liſter præf. p. 7. Julius Capitol, c. 5. 


p. vol. 1ſt, note, Alſo Sueton. in vit. Vitellii, where is a warm 
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U hut no name appears to have been more famous at Rome, among the epi- 
| cures of that luxurious city, than the name of Apicius. I | 
| There were three Apicii, who flouriſhed, if I may fo call it, at different 
| periods. The firſt lived before Rome had loſt her freedom; the ſecond under 
| | | the emperor Auguſtus, and the third under Trajan ||. 
| The ſecond Apicius, however, appears to have been, without competition, 
the moſt ingenious epicure of the three, He reduced eating to a ſyſtem, and gave 
lectures at Rome, on the various methods of pleaſing the palate, and preparing de- 
licacies for the table “?. | 5 
| According to the teſtimony of Pliny, he was remarkably ſkilful in the pre- 
paratior of ragouts T: and the Apician receipt for preſerving oy/ters, which he 
contrived to ſend freſh five hundred leagues, was long conſidered, as an ineſti- 
| mable piece of culinary knowledge |. SR 
1 | The ſums expended by Apicius, in the indulgence of his palate, were enor- 
| mous. When his affairs became embarraſſed, in conſequence of his exceſſes, he 
was driven to the inſpection of his accounts; and finding, that of his large 
| poſſeſſions, only ſeventy or eighty thouſand pounds remained &; in deſpair at being 
| obliged to diſcontinue his uſual mode of living, he concluded his many delicious 
| repaſts, with a doſe of poiſon ||. =; | 
| A curious book has reached our times, relative to the Roman art of cookery ; 
the larger part of which, conſiſts of receipts, under the name of Apicius. There 
are doubts among the learned, whether this is a compilation, by that Apicius, of 
whom I have been ſpeaking. Dr. Liſter, the lateſt editor of the work, ſuppoſes 
it rather to have been compiled by ſome other perſon, under the name of Czhus 
Apicius, becauſe the culinary art, was ſo greatly indebted, to that famous epicure. 
Be that however as it may, the book is confeſſed by all to be genuine, and at leaſt 
as old, as the later emperors; and as ſuch, may be confidered as the moſt au- 
thentic, and curious repertory of Roman culinary knowledge, now exiſting. That 3 
the Engliſh reader may be enabled to form ſome idea of the heterogeneous meſſes, = = 
| — with e 


In this enumeration of the Apicii, I follow Athenæus, Monſ. Bayle, and other critics; tho Dr. Lifter 
doubts whether there were more than two epicures of that name, nam de tertio ſub Trajano hæreo,“ ſays he. 
Pref. p. 4. | | | : 

3 de Vit. Beat. L. 95. That Apicius conſidered trouble and difficulties as nothing, when the 
indulgence of his palate was the end propoſed, will appear from the following anecdote, which we have in 
Athenæus. While ſtaying at Minturna in Campania, he eat a delicate ſpecies of laber, which he reliſhed 
exceedingly ; and being informed, that on the coaſt of Africa the ſame ſhell fiſh were found of uncommon mag- 
nitude; he inſtantly ſet ſail for the ſpot, though the voyage was attended with great inconveniences. When | 3 
he arrived there, the fiſhermen brought him the largeſt they could procure, but he, finding they were much 'S 
ſmaller than he had imagined them to be, inſtantly hoiſted ſail in rage and diſappointment, and never once ſet his 
foot on ſhore. Athenzus Lib. 1. p. 7. 

+ Plin. Lib. viii. c. 57. et alus locis, 

t Athenzus Lib. 1. p. 7. | SY | ; 

$ Arbuthnot on ancient coins p. 116. The ſums expended by Apicius in his kitchen, amounted to eight 
c and ſeven thouſand, two hundred and ninety-one pounds, thirteen ſhillings and fourpence of our money. 
Idem. | | | 

* Zre alieno oppreſſus, rationes ſuas tunc primum coactus inſpexit. Superfuturum ſibi ſeſtertium centies 
„ computavit, et velut in ultima fame victurus, fi ſeſtertio centies vixiſſet, veneno vitam finivit, Quanta 
„ luxuria erat, cui ſeſtertium centies egeſtas fuit. Seneca de conſol. ad Helviam, c. 10. Alſo Martial. 
Epigram. xxii. L. 3. | | 
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This ſtyle of living however, continued not long ; it was naturally loſt, in 
their firſt approaches towards civilization. Together with the fierce and unſocial 
manners of ſavage life, the benevolent Ceres taught them to relinquiſh alſo their 
wretched diet. The Grecian food however, for ages afterwards, continued to be 
ſimple. Oxen, ſheep, and ſwine indeed, ſupplied their tables; but the method of 
preparing them, was extremely plain; they were chiefly roaſted 4, and ſerved up, 
without decoration, ſauces, or any other accompaniment 8. 
Hlegant, wealthy, and refined as the Athenians were; they notwithſtandin 
retained, till towards the later periods of their freedom, a characteriſtic plain- 
neſs in their mode of living ||. They carried the frugality of their table ſo far, 
as to excite the ridicule of their luxurious neighbours. To live, ArTJoxnews, like 
an Athenian, was a reproachful expreſſion applied to thoſe, who were famous 
for parſimonious living *. | | | = 

Temperate however as the Athenians were, the inhabitants of Lacedæmon, 
went far beyond them in this reſpect; and if the Sicilians were famous to a pro- 
verb for their glultony Þ, the Spartans were not leſs ſo for their ab/temrouſneſs. ; 
Convinced, that the luxuries of the table had a tendency, both to effeminate 

the mind, and debilitate the body; the prudent lawgiver. of Lacedæmon, baniſhed 
every appearance of delicacy from it. His cu, or public tables, preſented 
nothing delightful to the eye, or pleaſing to the palate—all was coarſe, and 
homely. The name of one of their diſhes has been handed down to theſe times. 
The geg Zwpos, or black broth of Lacedemon, will long continue to excite the 
wonder of the philoſopher, and the diſguſt of the epicure. What the ingredients 
of this fable compoſition were, we cannot exactly aſcertain 4; but we may ven- 
ture to ſay, it could not be a very alluring meſs, ſince a citizen of Sybaris having 
taſted it, declared it was no longer a matter of aſtoniſhment with him, why the 
Spartans ſhould be ſo fearleſs of death in battle, ſince any one in his ſenſes, would 
much rather undergo the pains of diſſolution, than continue to exiſt on ſuch exe- 
crable food 8. Rs | 
From the Lacedæmonians therefore, it is evident the ars culinaria, could 
receive no improvement The fact is, both the art and its profeſſors, were held 


In 5 


t I find but one inſtance in Homer, which may be mentioned as an exception to this mode of dreſſing meat; 
and that occurs in the 2 1ſt Il. v. 362. where mention is made of boiling it. | 

$ Vide Athenzus, p. 9. lib. i. | p | 

|| More intent on the improvement of the underſtanding, than the gratification of the palate, the poliſhed 
Athenian ſtrove to delight his gueſts, not by the profuſion of his diſhes, or multitude of his wines, but by the 
diſcuſſion of uſeful and intereſting topics of converſation ; by the recitation of inſpiring and patriotic odes, or by 
the amicable diſputations of poets, hiſtorians, and philoſophers, Vide Athenz. L. x. c. 5. | 

* Lynceus apud Athenæum L. iv. c. 3. Athenæus has handed down to us, a full account of an Attic feaſt ; 
but from the frequent uſe of ſilphium (which is ſuppoſed to be aſſafœtida) in their diſhes, and ſauces, we may 
venture to ſay a modern epicure would have been miſerably diſtreſſed if obliged to have partaken of it. 
I Vide Plato de Repub. Cicero de Finibus et Athenæus Lib. i. c. 19. | 

t Jul. Pollux in his Onomaſt. Lib. vi. ſays, the Lacedæmonian black broth was od, thickened in a 
certain way. Dr. Lifter (in Apicium) ſuppoſes it to have been hog's blood; if fo this celebrated Spartan diſh, 
bore no very diſtant reſemblance to the black puddings of modern days. 5 

$ Vide Athenæum Lib. 4. c. vi. p. 138. One of the choice diſhes of the Greeks was termed the Murrwroy, 
and made with cheeſe, garlick, and eggs, beaten up together ; they had alſo a compoſition of eggs, honey, 
cheeſe, and rice, which they called Ou, becauſe it was ſerved up in fig leaves. Vide Schol, Ariſtoph. ad 
Acharn. v. 173, et Schol, Ariſtoph, ad Equit, v. 1100 555 | 
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Roman cook ſeems to have gone in direct oppoſition to the ſelection, which the 


poet makes Eve uſe, in preparing an entertainment, for ſays he, ſhe fo contrived, 
as not to mix 


Taſtes not well join d, inelegant, but bring 
Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindlieſt change. 
OR Par. Loſt. b. V. I. 334. 


The animals alſo, which the Roman epicure devoured, would now be eaten only 
in a time of famine; for ſurely it would be eſteemed preferable, to ſuffer ſomething 
from hunger, than to load the ſtomach, with dormice, polypi, hedge-hogs, and 
cuttle-fiſh. | 5 RY | | 
Of theſe meſſes however, diſguſting as they appear to us, the Romans eat 
voraciouſly ; and that repletion might not induce diſorder, various methods were 
adopted, to promote digeſtion. To this end the promulſis , a kind of metheglin, 
was handed round to the gueſts at ſupper, previous to the uſe of any ſolid food ; 
of which, each drank a ſmall quantity, to whet the appetite, and ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach . Raw /ettuce alſo, was taken for the ſame purpoſe : though the refined 
epicure, generally uſed the more expeditious mode of ſwallowing an emetic, after 


having glutted himſelf, with the indigeſtible meſſes, which Roman luxury had 
invented 4. 5 


Devoted as the Romans were to the pleaſures of the table, yet the cook, (who 


may be conſidered as the miniſter of theſe pleaſures), was generally a ſlave. Vanity 


however, which is a foible in the loweſt characters of human nature, was found 
even in a Roman cook. We have inſtances on record of its ebullitions. 


« Afſuredly,” cries one who had invented a receipt, * I have diſcovered Ambrofia. 


66 


Had the dead but the faculty of ſmelling, the fragrance of my compoſitions, 
ſhould ſpeedily reſtore them, to health and ſtrength.” *«# Oh!” ſays another, 


c 


La) 


* was I but maſter of a cook's ſhop! ſurely no one ſhould paſs my doors, without 


« experiencing the power of my art. Such an exquiſite favour ſhould ariſe from 


* my kitchen, as would fix the traveller at my gate, loſt in aſtoniſhment and 


« delight; nor would he be able to eſcape from the ſpot, unleſs ſome friendly 
* fingers were applied to his noſtrils, and the charm was thus prevented from 
« longer operating &.“ q 5 
But enough of Roman cooks and cookery. : 

| The 


The promulſis was a mixture of honey, wine, and ſpices, boiled together. The firſt receipt which 


occurs in Apicius, is to make this compoſition, Vide Apici. p. 1. Athenæus et Plin. L. 14. 


+ Martial, Lib. 13. Epigram. 14. 
1 Athenæus. Suetonius in vit. Vitellii. N | a f 
$ Vide Athenz. Lib, vii. c. 11. The ſum given for a ſlave that excelled in cookery, was, notwithſtanding, 


very conſiderable, viz. four talents, or near eight hundred pounds of our money, Sumpruary laws for the purpoſe 


of reſtraining luxury, were repeatedly enacted at Rome, but without effect. One of the laſt attempts to check 


the growth of it, was made by Antius Ręſtio, who preferred a law to limit the vaſt expences of Roman feaſting. 
This however was, as all of a ſimilar nature had been, deſpiſed, Entertainments as extravagant and ſplendid 


as before, were ſtill given, Diſguſted at this inattention to his law, the reformer, ſhortly after its promulgation, 
refuſed every invitation to a feaſt, chuſing rather to decline ſociety, than to ſanction by his preſence the breach 
of his own inſtitution. The prices given by Romans for delicacies were immenſe, A barrel of ſalt meat from 


the kingdom of Pontus, coſt four hundred denarii, and a pitcher of Falernian wine two hundred, Monteſquieu's 
Spirit of Laws, vol. I, p. 146. OY 
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The early Britons, according to the teſtimony of Diodorus Siculus, were 
remarkably ſimple in their diet T. A ſmall ſpot of ground, around their habita- 
tions, was cleared for the reception of grain : when fit for the fickle, it was reaped, 
and depoſited in caves, dug in the earth, for the double purpoſes, of concealment, | 
and preſervation. When it was neceffary to make uſe of it, their ſimple, but 
tedious, proceſs of 3 g it for the table, was, picking the grains from the 
ear, and reducing them to paſte in a mortar; and this, as Diodorus aſſures us, 
was their chief food. Cæſar, however, has added milk and fleſh to the Britiſh 
table ; and as the ſanguinary religion of the Druids, enjoined the frequent im- 
molation of victims, to excite, or appeaſe, their multifarious deities, it is probable, 
they generally partook of the facrifices, which were offered on theſe occaſions. 
One bloody and unnatural feaſt, we know they ſometimes celebrated. In times 
of public calamity, when dangers were to be deprecated, or aid to be implored ; 
the venerable Druid, trembling at the rites he himſelf was about to perform, led 
his ſilent flock into the ſecret receſſes of the hallowed grove. There, at the 
ſolemn hour of midnight, the human offering, the moſt grateful preſent to the 
incenſed gods, was brought forth, adorned for ſacrifice. The fatal ſign was given, 
and the conſecrated dagger plunged into his heart. The body was then laid open, 
the entrails examined, and as ſoon as the divinations were pronounced, the bloody 
butchers ſat down to the horrid feaſt, and partook & of the remains. | 

Without doubt, ſoon after the arrival of the Romans in this country, the 
culinary knowledge of the Britons was largely extended. Indeed, we know this 
to have been the caſe. Fond of introducing their own arts and civilization 
wherever they went, it muſt be acknowledged, that theſe maſters of the world, 
made ſome compenſation to the nations they conquered, by beſtowing refinement, for 
the loſs of liberty. From being a turbulent, unſocial, and favage people, the 
Britons were ſoon taught by their conquerors, to prize the quiet comforts of a 
civilized life. A refinement in manners, hitherto unknown among them, took 
place; ſplendid edifices, and extenſive cities were raiſed ; the elegant and becoming 
attire of the Roman was adopted ; and the luxurious delicacies of Taly, decked the 
table of the conquered Briton ||. 

While the Romans remained in this country, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, this 
civilization continued. But when they were recalled into Italy by the incurſions 
of the Goths, and the Britons were thus deprived of their inſtructors, a fad reverſe, 
in a ſhort time, took place ; and our anceſtors fell again into that barbariſm, from 
which they had been extricated three centuries before. 

An unſocial, and gloomy mode of feaſting, was by degrees introduced, which 
perhaps aroſe, from the continual ſtate of alarm the depredations of the Picts oc- 
caſioned. Clad in armour, with the attendant eſquires behind, bearing their 


ſhields, the Britiſh warriors ſeated themſelves at the round fable, ſo famous in ſtory, 
from which the ſofter ſex was excluded, 


This 


+ Lib. v. c. 11. 
1 De Bell. Gall. v. 10. 


$ Vide Pliny Lib. xxx. c. 1. Alſo Diod. sie. Bib. L. 5. et Lucan's Pharſ. Lib. 3. 
C k 


[| Vide Tacit. in vit. Agric, c. 21. 
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if This circular form their jealouſy had deviſed, to avoid every idea of pre- 5 | 
= cedence among chiefs, who could not brook ſubordination *. | 
\ The Saxon conqueſt, which, like an innundation, ſwept away the ſmall 
0 remains of Roman refinement that ſtill exiſted, and in a manner, annihilated the 
ö inhabitants of this country, was not favourable to the improvement of the ars 
| | coguinaria. A fierce, roving, and warlike nation, whoſe delight was the tumult of 
= a battle, cannot be ſuppoſed to have excelled in cookery ; and though, like moſt other 
barbarous people, they placed part of their happineſs in ſenſual indulgence ; yet 
the quantity, rather than the quality of their food, was the object to which they 
attended; or in other words, they preferred a ponderous diſh, to a nice one F. 
Delighted moſt when engaged with his foes, the Saxon went to battle, with 
barbarous exultation ; and when the fray was at an end, conſumed the night, in 
feaſting, and carouſing. During theſe hours of debauch, he tranſated the moſt 
momentous concerns ; alliances were ratified, expeditions were planned, and im- 
portant queſtions diſcuſſed T: while his hoard diſplayed nothing more than 
| thickened milk, the wild apple of the woods, or the game which accident ſup- 
plied; and his only beverage was a ſimple liquor, expreſſed from barley or 
wheat 8. | | 1 
ler the Saxons had ſecurely ſettled themſelves in their new conqueſts, a 
gradual improvement in their manners began to take place; and the arts of ſocial 
life were more cultivated, and better underſtood. Cooking alſo, had more atten- 
tion beſtowed on it than before. Among the delineations on ancient manuſcripts, 
which Mr. Strutt has taken the pains, to publiſh, and explain, we find o, 
that repreſent a Saxon feaſt. The number of perſonages in the more remarkable 
one, are five. Three appear to be fitting at a table, while the two others, are 
ſerving them on their knees. The banquet conſiſts of a large fiſh, on a kind of 
platter in the middle, and two deep diſhes, probably filled with boiled meat, and 
broth on each ſide. The attendants ſeem to hold ſpits in their hands, transfixing 
joints of meat, from which, one of the figures is employed in cutting a piece. 
The table has moſt of the modern decorations appertaining to it; ſuch as a cloth, 
plates, diſhes, knives, &c. Forks we know were not in uſe till ages afterwards; 
accordingly one of the perſonages has a fiſh in his left hand, and a knife in his 
right, which he is about to cut it with ; while the third, who fits in the middle, 
and has a goblet in his hand, appears to be drinking the health of him at his 
left fide ||. 8 


» 


| | . | The 


* Vide Selden's notes to Drayton's Polyolbion, ſong 4th, p. 259. Alſo Inſtitutio ordinis ſubligati, pre- 
fixed to Anſtis's Regiſter of the order of the garter, vol. ii. p. 20. 

+ Vide J. Rous Antiquit, Warwick, apud Hearnii Itin. vol. VI. p. 106. 

t The ancient Perſians practiſed a ſimilar cuſtom. Herodotus Lib. i. c. 133. Athenzus Lib. v. c. 4. 

$ Vide Cæſar et Tacit. de Mor. Germ. The Saxons however, were by no means a teinperate people. 
Tacitus tells us, that their anceſtors, the Germans, frequently paſſed the whole night in feaſting and carouſing. 
Homely as their barley beverage was, they took large, and frequent potations of it; and to prevent any unplea- 
ſant effects from this exceſs, it was cuſtomary with them, after riſing from a debauch, to anoint their heads with 
ſome cooling unguent. Vide Strutt's View of the Manners and Cuſtoms, &c. v. I. p. 48. | 

On DES this curious delineation, I am inclined to think with Mr. Strutt, that the middle figure, 
is requeſting the 4% hand one, to pledge him, inſtead of drinking his health. The old mode of pledging each 
other, was thus. The perſon about to drink, aſked him who ſat next, whether he would pledge him ; _ wr 

| p | anſwered 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. _— 


The dominion of the Danes in this country, introduced, at leaſt increaſed, 


the exceſſes of eating and drinking; for they were a people ſtrongly addicted to 


ſenſual pleaſures. Their very religion, in a degree, ſanctified this paſſion for 
carouſal l. To paſs a glorious immortality of feaſting, and intoxication, in the 
hall of Odin, begirt with heroes, and attended by beautiful virgins, was the 
promiſe, and hope, that animated the Dane to acts of hardineſs, which raiſe 
aſtoniſhment, and ſtagger belief; and inſpired that contempt of torture, and death, 
that formed ſo' ſtriking a feature in the Scandinavian character P. Regardleſs 


Dalike, whether he conquered, or died, the Dane ruſhed to battle, with a fur 


icarcely to be withſtood ; in the confident aſſurance, that if he fell by the hand 


of his enemy, he ſhould ſpeedily have the happineſs of quaffing metheglin from 
his ſkull, in the ſpacious apartments of Valballa r. 


Hardeknout, the laſt Dane who ſwayed the ſceptre of England, was greatly 
addicted to feaſting ; but equally famous for his bounty, and hoſpitality. Four 
times during the day his tables were covered; at which, all were welcome gueſts, 


Whether invited, or not. He fell a ſacrifice however, at laſt, to his exceſſes. 


Being preſent at the celebration of a marriage at Lambeth, he drank fo copious 
a draught of wine, while ſtanding, without taking the. goblet from his mouth, 
that a fit ſeized him, which, in a few days, terminated his exiſtence 8. e 
When the Normans invaded this kingdom, refinement had already made 
ſome progreſs among them. The neighbouring nations were conſcious, that the 
ſuperiority which the deſcendants of Rollo boaſted gver other countries, in point 


of 


anſwered he would, and held up his knife or dagger to guard him during his draught. Writers differ as to the 
cauſe of this curious cuſtom ; tho? perhaps, if we refle& that the ancient Saxons were a very impetuous people, 
much addicted to drunkenneſs, and always girt with their offenſive weapons at their feſtal meetings, we may 
imagine this precaution aroſe rather from the manners of the times, than from any particular inſtance of treache- 
rous aſſaſſination. | | | | 

* Vide Bartholinus, lib. 2. c. ii. p. 542. The pernicious example of Daniſh exceſs, was ſo quickly and 
notoriouſly followed by the Anglo- Saxons, that it was found neceſſary to reſtrain it by law. Vide Lambarde's 
Archaionom. King Edgar, by the advice of Dunſtan, would not permit more than one ale-houſe in a village; 
he alſo ordained, that al Jriokin -veſſels ſhould be marked with pegs at certain diſtances, and that the perſon 
drinking beyond one of theſe — at a draught, ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. Strutt's View, &c. 49 

+ Vide Bartholinus de Cauſ. Contemp. Mor. in Dan. and Mallet's Northern Antiquities, vol. I. The 
following is a remarkable inſtance of it, Aſbiorn Pruda, a Daniſh champion, deſcribed his paſt life in nine 
ſtrophes, while his enemy Bruce, a giant, was tearing out his bowels. Antiquit. Danic. lib. 1. c. x. p. 158. edit. 
1689. But above all ſee the ſublime Epicedion of Regner Lodbrog preſerved in Keyſler's Antiquitat. Sel, 


Septentri. p. 127. 


t Vide Bartholin ut ſupra and Mallet's North. Ant. v. I. Valballa was the palace of Odin. | | 

S $ Chron. Johan. Bromp. 934. Simon Dunelm. 179. Knyghton 2326 et 2329 apud Twiſdeni Scriptores. 
The compiler of the“ Liber niger domus regis Angliæ,“ or the black book of the houſehold of King Edward IV. 
in his introduction gives us the following account of Hardeknout. Domus Regis Hardeknoute may be called a 
c fader noreſhoure of familiaritie, whiche uſed for his own table, never to be ſerved with ony like metes of one 
ge and diverſitie was dayly in greate habundance, and that ſame after to be 
«© miniſtred to his alms-diſhe, he cauſed cunyng cooks in curioſitie; alſo, he was the furſt that began four meales 
ce ſtablyſhed in oon day, opynly to be holden for worſhupfull and honeſt peopull E to his courte; and no 
cc more melis, nor brekefaſt, nor chambyr, but for his children in houſeholde; for which four melys he ordeyned 
«& four marſhalls, to kepe the honor of his halle in recevyng and dyrecting ſtraungers, as well as of his houſe- 
« holdemen in theyre ſitting, and for ſervices and ther precepts to be obeyd in. And for the halle, with all 
“e diligence of officers thereto aſſigned from his furſt inception, tyll the day of his dethe, his houſe ſtode after 
te one unyformitie, Thys king reygned but two yeres, except ten dayis, he deyid drinking at Lambithe.““ 


Vide a Collection of ordinances and regulations for the government of the royal houſchold, &c. p. 18, publiſhed 
by the Society of Antiquarians 1790. c 
| 2 
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of civilization, and politeneſs, was not undeſervedly claimed ; and an education at 
the Norman court, had been for ſome years deemed eſſentially neceſſary, to form 
the manners of the young Anglo-Saxon nobility ||. From hence we may infer, 
that the culinary art was not unattended to, by a people voluptuous, and refined in 
other reſpects. Indeed we are told by an hiſtorian, that the difference obſervable 
between the Saxon, and Norman modes of living, was exceedingly ſtriking : the 
former, ſays our author, delighted in the abundance of their food, the latter in 
the delicacy of it F, | | | 

William himſelf, was not averſe to the indulgence of the table. Three 
feſtal days in the year, he celebrated with royal magnificence, at particular cities. 
Chriſtmas-day was kept at Glouceſter; Eaſter-day, at Wincheſter ; and Whit- 
ſunday, at Weſtminſter. To theſe entertainments, a general ſummons was ſent 


to all perſons of diſtinction. The legates of foreign princes were alſo invited, 


and every delicacy was provided. During theſe hours of genial indulgence, the 
ſtern ſoul of William ſeems to have relaxed into unuſual condeſcenſion, and good 


humour: and the petitioner who preferred his requeſt at this favourable ſeaſon, | 


was ſeldom diſmiſſed without marks of royal favor 7. 7 | 
His habits of indulgence probably induced that unwieldy corpulence, which 


incommoded him ſo much during the latter part of his life: and occaſioned the 


taunting meſſage which the French king ſent him, when confined by indiſpoſition. 


William anſwered one joke by another, but did not forget to make the jeſter pay 


| ſeverely for his witticiſm, when the cauſe of his confinement was removed 4. 


In William's houſehold eſtabliſhment, and in that of the other continental 
princes, the k:7chen appears to have been an expenſive article, and the officers 
employed about it very numerous. Du Freſne has given us a liſt of the inferior 


domeſtics C. The principal officer was the magnus coquus, or chief cook, a perſon 
of conſiderable account . It is probable, the Normans annexed the fame im- 
portance to this office, in England, as they did in their own country : for we find 
in Domeſday book, large tracts of land, ſurveyed, and aſſeſſed, as the poſſeſſions 
of the coquus, or cook. The dapifer, or ſteward of the king's houſehold, occurs 


[| Vide Ingulphus Gale's Scriptores, and Malmſbury de Geſt. Reg. Ang, lib, iii. c. 58. 
_ * Hus diebus Anglici, parvis, baſis, et abjectis domibus utebantur, cum victualium abundantia. E contrario 


Franci et Normanni amplis et ſuperbis edificiis, modicas agebant expenſas, /ed in cibariis delicati, Roſs Warw. 


p. 106. 


+ Matthew Par. in vit. Willelmi conq. See alſo Robert Glouceſter, publiſhed by Hearne, p. 376. That 
William's philoſophy was not proof againſt any little diſappointment of the Jun, is evident from the followin 
anecdote. When his prime favorite William Fitz-Oſborne, the ſteward of the houſehold, ſerved him wi 
ce the fleſh of a crane ſcarcely half roaſted, he was ſo highly exaſperated, that he lifted up his fiſt and would 


ce have ſtrucken him, had not Euds, appointed Dapifer, immediately after, warded off the blow.“ Mr. Pegge's 
pref. to the Forme of Cury.” 1780. | 


t Guil. Malmſ. p. 112. Matt. Paris, Edit. Watts. p. 9. 

4 Queus, Aideurs, Aſteurs, Paiges, Souffleurs, Enfans, Sauſſiers de Commun, Sauſſier devers le Roy, 
Sommiers, Poullier, Huiſſiers, Eſcuiers, un Maignen, Clerc Sauſſier, Clerc de Cuiſine. Du Freſne's Gloſſary, 
tom. I. p. 1214. | 1 
. The . cog uorum, of which we find mention made about a century afterwards, was, I preſume, only 
another name for the magnus coguus, If ſo, the office muſt have been a very reſpectable one indeed, ſince it was 
held by the brother of Cardinal Otto, the Pope's legate, who periſhed in a fray at Oxford 1238, Matt. Paris, 
P. 4+ 09. | 
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alſo in the ſame record +. Under theſe, a croud of domeſtics, executing different 
offices, under various titles, filled the royal kitchen; and the unwieldy magni- 
ficence, that characterized the houſehold eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh monarchs, 
from the conqueſt to the end of the ſixteenth century, took its origin from this 
ſumptuous prince |. | b . 

But before we proceed to the particulars of royal revelry, let us look into the 


refectory of the monaſtery, and collect what information we can, from the kitchens 
of the old Engliſh eccleſiaſtics. | | 


Luxury found an early reception within the walls of the monaſtery. The 
monks too often led their lives in indolence, and inaction; and as their mental 
reſources were confined to a very narrow circle, and the means of ſenſual indul- 
gence lay within their reach, we need not be ſurprized, if we find them, par- 


ticularly in the darker ages, too much attached to carouſal and good cheer. 


The cotemporary poets have indeed handled them very ſeverely on this ac- 
count; and the page of hiſtory ſanctions, in a great meaſure, their fatirical ani- 


madverſions 8. 


In Hicks's Theſaurus, we have a poem preſerved to us, ſuppoſed by the 
learned Mr. T. Warton, to be nearly coeval with the conqueſt, which is a pro- 
feſſed ſatire on the monaſtic profeſſion. In it, the luxury of the monks is re- 


preſented under the idea of a monaſtery, conſtructed of different kinds of dreſſed 
meats. 


- 


There is a wel fair abbei, 
Of white monkes and of -grei, 5 
| | Ther 
+ To theſe we may add the pincerna, or butler, the panteler, the waferer, the ſellar, &c. of which offices, 


and the duties annexed to them, particular accounts may be found in the Houſehold eſtabliſhment book, publiſhed 
by the Society of Antiquarians 1790, 4to. p. 69. 70, &c. We muſt not omit to mention the ſewar, an office 


often filled by perſons of high conſequence. The Liber niger domus regis Edward IV. gives this account of his 


duties. A ſewar for the kynge, whiche Caght to be full cunnyng, diligent, and attendaunt, he receveth the 
<< metes by ſayes, and ſaufly ſo conveyeth it to the kinge's bourde with ſauces accordingly, and all that comyth 

ce to that bourde he ſetteth and dyrecteth, except the vifice of pantrie, and buttrie, &c.” The office of ſewar, 
was, as I above obſerved, eſteemed of ſufficient importance to be ſerved by the higheſt ranks of people. 'The 


| ſon of the Earl of Foiz (a continental prince) was his father's ſewar. Froiſſart, Edit. Bern. vol. III. fol. go. a. 1. 


And Henry the II. on the day when he made his ſon partner with him in the government of his kingdom, exe- 
cuted the ſame office, ſerving up the firſt diſh. Hollingſhead's Chron. p. 76. b. 10. | | 

t The kings of England of that (the Norman) race, were exceedingly pompous, both in court, and camp. 
In their court, they ſhewed their magnificence, by the ſtatelineſs of their palaces, the richneſs of their furniture, 
the ſplendor and number of their retinue, the plenty of their proviſion, and the like. The court was the centre 
of reſort, for all the barons and great men of the realm, who being peers of the king's court. gave, as occaſion 
required, their attendance there; and more particularly, as many of them were inveſted with the great offices 
of the king's court, Vide Madox's Hiſt. of the Exchequer, c. ii. ſect. 1. | | 

$ The luxurious manner of living of the monks, ſo early as the reign of _ IT. may be gathered from 
the following ſtories, related of thoſe of Canterbury and Wincheſter by Giraldus Cambrenſis. Their table” ſays 
he, ſpeaking of the firſt, ©* conſiſted regularly of ſixteen covers, or more of the moſt coſtly dainties, dreſſed with 
« the moſt exquiſite cookery, to provoke the appetite and pleaſe the taſte; they had an exceſſive abundance of 
« wine, particularly claret, of mulberry wine, of mead, and other ſtrong liquors ; the variety of which was ſo 
« great in theſe repaſts, that no place could be found for ale, though the beſt was made in England, and par- 
ce tieularly in Kent.” And of the prior and monks of St. Swithen at Wincheſter, he ſays, © They threw 
te themſelves proſtrate at the feet of King Henry II. and with many tears complained to him, that the biſhop 
« of that dioceſe to whom they were ſubje& as their abbot, had withdrawn from them, three of the uſual number 
« of their difhkes. Henry enquired of them, how many there ſtill remained, and being informed they had ten, 
« he ſaid that he himſelf was contented with three, and imprecated a curſe on the biſhop, if he did not reduce 
s them to that number.“ Vide Groſe's pref, to his Antiquities, p. 60, note (b.) _ 
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Ther beth boures and halles: | | 36 | 
All of paſteus beth the walles, | 
Of fleis of fifle, and a rich met, 
. The likefulliſt that man mai et. 

Fluren cakes beth the ſchingles (tiles) alle, 

Of church, cloiſter, bours, and halle. | 

The pinnes (pinnacles) beth fat podinges, 

Rich met to princes and to kinges, 
Ther beth four willis (fountains) in the abbei 

Of tracle and halwei, EL 
Of baume, and eke piement— 

Yite I do yow mo to witte, 

The gees iroſted on the ſpitte, 

Fley to that abbai, god hit wot, 

And gredith, (crieth) Gees al hote, al hote, &c. 5 


| 1 The nunneries of that age, were probably alike obnoxious to the charges 
of indecorum, and luxurious living; for our poet goes on to obſerve, 


* FT 8 An other abbai is ther bi 

q For ſoth a gret nunnerie : 

Up a river of ſwet milk, 

Whar is plente gret of filk. 

When the ſummeris day is hote, 

The yung nunnes takith a bote 

And doth ham forth in that river 

Both with oris and with ſtere : 

When hi (they) beth fur from the abbai 

Hi makith him (them) nakid for to plei 
The yung monkes that hi ſeeth | 

Hi doth ham up and forth hi fleeth, 

* And comith to the nunnes anon, 

{18 | And euch monk him takith on, 6c, || 


1 The “ Crede of Pierce Plowman, a very ſcarce book, gives us this hu- 
| nmorous, and well drawn portrait, of a friar, bloated with debauchery. | 


* Than turned I apen whan I hadde al ytoted (obſerved) 
6 And fond in a freitoure a frere on a bench, 
A greet chorl, and a grym, growen as a tonne, 
„ With a face ſo fat, as a ful bladdere, 
5 & Blowen 


& Vide Warton's Hiſt, Eng. Poet, vol, I, P · Os 
1] Idem; p. 10. | 
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« Blowen bretful of breth, and as a bagge honged. 
« On bothen his chekes, and his chyn, with a chol lollede 
“ So greet a gos ey, growen al of grece, 

That al wagged his fleſh, as a quick mire,” &c, * 


Chaucer, whoſe ſtrong ſenſe, and genius, prevented him from being ſhackled 
by the ſuperſtitions of an ignorant age; ſaw the debaucheries of the depraved 
monaſtics of the fourteenth century, and had honeſty and courage enough to diſplay 
them. Throughout his works, he has levelled many fatirical ſtrokes, at the vices 
of the regular clergy. They occur in a variety of places, but more repeatedly in 
his Canterbury tales ; and are ſufficient to convince us, that the cloiſtered monk, 
and wandering friar, were alike addicted to exceſs . | = 

That monaſtic luxury continued till the diſſolution of the religious houſes, 
by Henry VIII. is ſufficiently notorious. Indeed, it was one of the chief 
reaſons alledged by that monarch for ſuppreſſing theſe eſtabliſhments altogether. As 
Henry is recorded to have heen fond of wandering about in diſguiſe, it is not im- 
probable, that he had frequently been witneſs to the good living of theſe ſequeſtered 
ecclefiaſtics. Fuller, in his church hiſtory, has handed down to us, an inſtance 
of the kind, which, may here be introduced. : 0D 

« King Henry VIII. as he was hunting in Windfor Foreſt, either caſually 
“ loſt, or (more probably) wilfully loſing himſelf, ſtruck down about dinner- 
* time to the abbey of Reading, where, diſguifing himſelf, (much for delight, 
* more for diſcovery, to ſee, unſeen), he was invited to the abbot's table, and 
ce paſſed for one of the king's guard; a place to which the proportion of his 
« perſon might properly entitle him. A ſir-loyne of beef was ſet before him, (ſo 
e knighted faith tradition, by this king Henry); on which the king laid on 
* luſtily, not diſgracing one of that place, for whom he was miſtaken. Well 
« fare thy heart, quoth the abbot; and here in a cup of ſack, I remember the 
e health of his grace your maſter. I would give an hundred pounds, on the 
ce condition I could feed ſo heartily on beef, as you doe. Alas! my weak, and 
e queazie ſtomach, will hardly digeſt the wing of a ſmall rabbit, or chicken. 
The king pleaſantly pledged him, and heartily thanked him for his good cheer ; 
ce after dinner departed, as undiſcovered as he came thither. Some weeks after, 
ce the abbot was ſent for by a purſuivant, brought up to London, clapt in the 
« tower, kept cloſe priſoner, fed for a ſhort time on bread and water; yet not 
« ſo empty his body of food, as his mind was filled with fears, creating many 
* ſuſpicions to himſelf, when and how he had incurred the king's diſpleaſure. 
« At laſt a fir-loyne of beef was ſet before him, on which the abbot fed as the 
ce farmer of his grange, and verified the proverb, that two hungry meales make 
e the third a glutton. In ſprings King Henry out of a private lobbie, where he 
* had placed himſelf, the inviſible ſpectator of the abbot's behaviour. My Lord, 

N Bo | « quoth 
* Warton's Hiſt. of Engliſh Poetry, v. I. p. 304. 


+ In the 13th century, the monaſteries of Sempringham in Lincolnſhire, Beverley in Yorkſhire, and 
the knights hoſpitallers, were more notorious for their luxury than any other religious houſes. Vide an ancient 


French poem among the Harleian manuſcripts, cited by Mr. Warton in his Hiſt, of Eng. Poetry, v. I. p. 37+ 
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te quoth the king, preſently _ your hundred pounds in gold, or elſe no going 
ec hence all the days of your life. I have been your phyſician, to cure you of your 
& queazie ſtomach ; and here, as I deſerve, I demand my fee for the ſame. The 
e abbot down with his duſt, and glad he had eſcaped ſo, returned to Reading; 
« as ſomewhat lighter in his purſe, ſo much more merrier in heart, than when he 
t came thence I.” 

Let us not however deal entirely in reprehenſion. If the charge of luxurious 
living, fall with juſtice on the monaſtics of this kingdom, previous to the re- 
formation ; yet in ſome degree the obloquy is wiped away, by the recollection of 
that hoſpitality, which they were ready to ſhew to every deſcription of people. Even 
ſtrangers were permitted to participate of their bounty. At a time when the 
communication between diſtant parts of the kingdom was difficult, from the 


licentious manners of the age, the want of roads, and the want of inns,—the 


friendly gate of the monaſtery was open to the traveller. Nor was it unuſual, for 


the baron, while on the road, to throw himſelf, and his numerous train of de- 


pendant followers, on the hoſpitality of the monks ; the hall was open to receive, 
and the table covered to entertain him ||. - 
Many of the religious houſes, particularly the larger monaſteries, dedicated 
an ample portion of their revenues, to the entertainment of theſe accidental gueſts, 
and the relief of the ſick, the poor, and the infirm. Reading Abbey in particular, 
appropriated great ſums to theſe purpoſes ; and William of Malmſbury aſſures us, 
that what was diſburſed in this laudable manner, amounted to more than the 
monks expended on themſelves. The priory of Norwich alſo expended yearly 
one thouſand five hundred quarters of malt, upwards of eight hundred quarters of 


wheat, 


t If further proofs of monaſtic luxury and indecorum in the 16th century are neceſſary, we may inſert the 
following letter, which was written by one of the viſitors, appointed by Henry, to inſpet the religious houſes, 
and ſent to the Lord Cromwell about the year 1537. It is preſerved among Mr. Dodſworth's MS. collections 
in the Bodleian library. 5 | | | : 

«© My fingular good Lord, &c. As touching the Abbot of Bury, nothing ſuſpe& as touching his living; 
ce but it was detected he lay much forth at Granges, and ſpent much money in playing at cards and dice. It 
« was confeſſed and proved, that there was here ſuch frequence of women, comyn and reſortyn, as to no place 


© more. Among the relicks are found, the coles St. Lawrence was roaſted withal ; the paring of St. Edmund's 


ce nails; St. Thomas of Canterbury's penknife and books, and divers ſculls for the head-ache ; pieces of the 
© holy croſs, able to make an whole croſs ; other relicks for rain, and for avoiding the weeds growing in corn, 
« Kc. From Bury St. Edmund's. Your ſervant bounden. Joſeph ap Rice.“ Groſe's pref. 57. note (a.) 

$ From the above general ſtrictures on monkiſh ſenſuality, we ſhould except the Ciſfercians, whoſe manners 
formed a fine contraſt, at leaſt in the 12th century, to thoſe of the other cloiſtered religious 


O ſancta, o felix, albis galeata cucullis, 
Libera paupertas! Nudo jejunia paſtu 
Tracta diu ſolvens, nec corruptura palatum 
Mollitie menſe. Bacchus convivia nullo 
Murmure conturbat, nec ſacra cubilia mentis 
Inquinat adventu. Stomacho languente miniſtrat 
Solennes epulas ventris gravis hoſpita Thetis, 
Et paleis armata Ceres. Si tertia menſæ | 
Copia ſuccedat, truncantur oluſcula, quorum 

- * Offendit macies oculos, pacemque meretur, 

Deterretque famem pallenti ſobria cultu 


Vide the drchitrenius of John Hanvil, inter MSS, Bod, Digb. 64; 
n Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica, pref, p. 32. 
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wheat, and a proportionable quantity of other articles, in maintaining this liberal 
hoſpitality &. | 
The officers of the kitchen, in theſe great religious houſes, were very numer- 
ous. The Magiſter Coquinæ ſeems to have been the principal one. His office 
was ſomewhat ſimilar to that of the ſteward of theſe days; it being incumbent 
on him, to purvey proviſion for the monaſtery. The Coquinarius, or cook, dreſſed 
it, Liquors were provided by the Cellerarius, or cellarer. The Hoſpitilarius, 
had the care of entertaining ſtrangers, and providing neceſſaries for them; and the 
Reęfectionarius, kept in order the table-cloths, napkins, glaſſes, and other utenſils. 
He had alſo the management of the menial ſervants. With this train of kitchen 


_ domeſtics, we muſt not be ſurpriſed, if the monaſteries in general, afforded ſtriking 
examples of luxurious living F. | 1 
| If from the regular, we turn to the ſecular clergy, we ſhall behold amon 
them alſo, the ſame ſpirit of magnificent hoſpitality, and generous profuſion. By 
the quantity of proviſions expended at the inthronization feaſts of archbiſhops 

Neville , and Warham, accounts of which the reader will meet with in the body 
of the book, it is evident, that the number of gueſts at theſe entertainments, muſt 
have been prodigious. The chronicler, William Thorn, tells us, that when Ralph, 
Abbot of Canterbury, was inſtalled in 1309, not fewer. than fix thouſand perſons 
were entertained, and the diſhes ſerved up on the occaſion amounted to three 
thouſand d. Robert Winchelſey, Archhiſhop of Canterbury, with a grandeur of 
hoſpitality that ſurprizes us, provided daily victuals for five thouſand poor people; 

| „ immenſe 


* Somner Antiq. Cant. Appen. p. 36. Pegge's pref. p. 8. 
+ Tanner's Notitia Mon. pref. p. 36. Groſe's Antiq. preface. In domeſday book we meet with very 
many inſtances of eſtates mentioned, as having been given © ad cibum et ad victum monachorum.” Vide examples 
of it in Hampſhire, extracted from domeſday book 1789. The grandeur and munificence of the monks, were 
not altogether confined to their monaſteries, We find them upon ſeveral occaſions exhibiting ſplendid ſpectacles, 
and courting popularity, by a diſplay of their riches and hoſpitality. This was the caſe with many of them, 
when they proceeded to their degrees in the univerſities, a ceremony generally attended with great parade, 
In 1298 William de Broke, a benedictine of St. Peter's abbey at Glouceſter, took the degree of doctor in ** 
in Oxford. The whole convent of Glouceſter, the abbots of Weſtminſter, Reading, Abingdon, Everſham, and 
Malmſbury, with one hundred noblemen and eſquires, attended him, mounted on horſeback. After the ceremony 
was concluded, the new doctor ſumptuouſly entertained his numerous gueſts in the refectory of Glouceſter college. 
Wood's Hiſt. Ant. Univ. Oxon. by Gutch. | | 
I When this prelate was admitted to his degree of maſter of arts in 1452, he feafted all the academics, and 
a great many ſtrangers for two days, and nine hundred diſhes were ſerved up on the occaſion, Wart. Hiſt, Eng. 
Poet. Diſſert. 2. vol. I. note. | 
$ Vide Thorn apud decem ſcrip, tom. II. p. 2011. * Summa 28. 5s. cum allocatione exenniorum, et 
ce fuerunt tam viri potentes quam alii diverſis in locis primo diſcumbentes ſex millia hominum et eo amplius, 
« ad tria millia ferculorum quo reſpondentes.” Apud Twiſden. In the preceding note I mentioned that it 
was cuſtomary with many of the monks, to take their degrees with great ſplendor. The graduates in civil law, 
during the 13th and 14th centuries, made a gallant appearance on theſe occaſions. In the year 1268, the 
inceptors in civil law at Oxford, were ſo numerous, and attended by ſuch a number of gueſts, that the academical 
wi or hoſtels, were not ſufficient for their accommodation ; and the company filled not only theſe, but even the 
refectory, cloiſters, and many apartments of Oſeney abbey, near the ſuburbs of Oxford. It appears that the 
mayor and citizens of Oxford were conſtantly invited to theſe ſolemnities. Theſe ſcholaſtic banquets, grew at 
length to ſuch exceſs, that in the year 1434 it was ordered that no inceptor in arts ſhould expend more than * three 
thouſand groſſos Turonenſes“ (nearly fifty pounds) Leland, Coll. p. 2. tom. I. p. 296 et 297. Giraldus Cambrenſis 
at a public recitation of his works, by himſelf, in Oxford, which laſted three days, feaſted on the firſt day 
all the poor of the city; on the ſecond, all the doors and other graduates; on the third, all the ſtudents of 
the univerſity, together with the citizens, and ſoldiers in the garriſon, Wood's Hiſt, Ant, Oxon, 1. 25. 
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. AT IE TA Temes 


immenſe crouds of the fick, and infirm, who were unable to attend at his gate, 
were ſupplied with neceſſaries, at their own houſes. A loaf of bread alſo was 
ordered every day, to any perſon who would be at the trouble of fetching it: and 
on every great feſtival, a diſtribution of one hundred and fifty pence, was made 
to as many poor people. 3 

From the number of gueſts, and profuſion of diſhes, at theſe great enter- 
tainments, ſeveral hours elapſed, before the ceremonies of them were concluded. 
The following anecdote gives us an idea of their importance. 

« An Talian having a ſute here in Englande to the archbuſhoppe of Yorke, 
te that then was, and commynge to Yorke, when one of the prebendaries there, 
& brake his breade, as they terme it, and thereupon made a ſolemne longe diner, 
ie the whiche perhaps began at eleven, and continued well nigh till fower in the 
& afternoone, at the whiche diner this biſhoppe was: It fortuned that as they 
« were ſette, the Italian knockt at the gate, unto whom the porter, perceiving 
& his errand, anſwered, that my lord biſhoppe was at diner. The Italian de- 
te parted, and retourned betwixte twelve and one; the porter anſwered, they were 
« yet at dinner. He came againe at twoo of the clocke ; the porter told hym they 
had not half dined. He came at three a clocke, unto whom the porter in a 


N 


* heate, anſwered never a worde, but churliſhlie did ſhutte the gates upon him. 


« Whereupon, others told the Italian, that ther was no ſpeaking with my lord, 
& almoſte all that date, for the ſolemne diner ſake. The gentilman Italian, won- 


La) 


* deryng much at ſuche a long fitting, and greatly greved becauſe he could not 


« then ſpeake with the archbyſhoppes grace, departed ſtraight towards London; 
« and leavying the diſpatche of his matters with a dere frende of his, toke his 


journey towardes Italie. Three yeres after, it happened that an Engliſhman 


© came to Rome, with whom this Italian by chaunce fallying acquainted, aſked 
& him if he knewe the archbiſhoppe of Yorke? The Engliſhman ſaid, he knewe 


N 


te him right well.— I praye you tell me, quoth the Italian, hath that archbiſhoppe 


te yet dined? ||” 
The 


| || The arte of rhetorike for the uſe of all ſuche as are ſtudious of eloquence, ſette forthe in Engliſhe, by 
Thomas Wilſon. London 1553 qto. fol. 78. b. 79. a. The extravagance of the biſhops and clergy became 
ſo exceſſive, in the 16th century, that archbiſhop Cranmer found it neceſſary to regulate the expences of their 
tables, which he did by a conſtitution dated 1541, as follows. 


In the yeare of our Lord MDXLI. it was agreed and coudeſcended upon, as wel by the common conſent 


ce of both tharchbiſhops and moſt part of the biſhops within this realme of Englande, as alſo of divers grave 


c men at that tyme, both deanes and archdeacons, the fare at their tables to be thus moderated. 

« Firſt, that tharchbiſhop ſhould never exceede ſix divers kindes of fleſhe, or ſix of fiſhe, on the fiſhe days; 
ce the biſhop not to exceede + Fg the deane and archdeacon not above four, and al other under that degree not 
« above three; provided alſo that tharchbiſhop myght have of ſecond diſhes four, the biſhop three, and al 
© others under the degree of a biſhop but two. As cuſtard, tart, fritter, cheeſe, or apples, peares, or two of 
© other kindes of fruites. Provided alſo, that if any of the inferior degree dyd receave at their table, any 
4 archbiſhop, biſhop, deane, or archdeacon, or any of the laitie of lyke degree, viz. duke, marques, earle, 
5“ vicount, baron, lorde, knyght, they myght have ſuch proviſion as were mete and requiſite for their degrees. 
«© Provided alway that no rate was limitted in the receavyng of any ambaſſadour. It was alſo provided that of the 


* greater fyſhes or fowles, there ſhould be but one in a diſhe, as crane, ſwan, turkey cocke, hadocke, pyke, tench ; 


<< and of leſſe ſortes but two, viz. capons two, pheaſantes two, conies two, and woodcockes two, Of leſſe ſortes, 
de as of patriches, the archbiſhop three, the biſhop and other degrees under hym two. Of blackburdes, the 
« archbiſhop ſix, the biſhop four, the other degrees three. Of larkes and /aytes (ſnipes) and of that ſort 
e but twelve. It was alſo provided, that whatſoever is ſpared by the cutting of, of the olde ſuperfluitic, ſhoulde 
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The ſon and ſucceſſor of the conqueror, William Rufus, inherited the vices 
of his father, without any of his ſplendid qualities, except perſonal courage. In 
his paſſion for exceſs, he even exceeded him; and as his extravagance was more 
boundleſs, his exactions were more grievous. We have no particular details of 
his feaſts, or carouſals. Stowe however, tells us, that the diſſoluteneſs of his 


court was beyond example. The courtiers, ſays that honeſt annaliſt, “ de- 


* voured the ſubſtance of the huſbandmen their tenantes; there the laying out 
of hayre, and the ſuperfluitie of garmentes, was founde, the tenderneſſe of the 
body, and wreſtling with women, nice going, with diſſolute behaviour was 
in uſe; there followed the court a number of effeminate ns, and great 
companies of ruffians, whereby the ſame court was not a place of majeſty, but 
a brothel houſe of unlawful things, ſuch as ought to be aboliſhed *. 

In the thirteenth year of his reign, on his return from an excurſion into 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


Normandy, Rufus reared that ſpacious edifice, known by the name of Weſtminſter 


Hall, which to this day boaſts its ſuperiority in point of dimenſions, over every 
other room in Europe of a ſimilar conſtruction P. This was the theatre of royal 


revelry, and here Rufus held a magnificent feaſt on the Whitſuntide after it was 
compleated. Vaſt however as the fabric was, it did hot equal the ideas of the 


extravagant monarch ; for it being obſerved to him by one of his courtiers, that 
the building was too large for the purpoſes of its conſtruction, the king anſwered : 
« This halle is not bigge enough by one half, and is but a bed chamber, in 
* compariſon of that I minde to make.” Stowe adds, a diligent ſearcher might 
« yet finde out the foundation of the hall, which he hadde purpoſed to build, 
« ſtretching from the river of Thames even to the common highway . 


The luxury of the Engliſh, during the ſucceeding reigns, from Rufus, to 


the end of Henry III. ſeems to have increaſed to a pitch of extreme exceſs ; for 


in the thirty-fourth year of this monarch, the legiſlature was under the neceſſity 
of exerting its controuling power; and, on common occaſions, more than two 


_ diſhes of meat, were forbidden to be produced at one meal F. It has been the fate 


however 


< yet be provided and ſpent in playne meates for the relievyng of the poore. Memorandum, that this order was 
% kept for two or three monethes, tyll by 


the diſuſyng of certaine wyltul perſons it came to the olde exceſſe.“ 
Leland's Collect. v. VI. p. 38. edit. 1770. —_ | | 


* Stowe has given us this account of his perſon and character. He was of perſon a ſquare man, red 


« coloured, his hayre ſomewhat yellowe, his forehead foure ſquare, like a windowe, his eies not one like the 
« other, not of any great ſtature, though ſomewhat bigbellied ; he was variable, inconſtant, covetous, and cruel; 


he burdened his people with unreaſonable taxes, pilled the rich, and oppreſſed the poore, and what he thus 


«© got he prodigally ſpent in great banquetting and ſumptuous apparel, for he would neither eate, drinke, or 


« weare any thing, but that it coſte unmeaſurably deere.” Stowe's annals, p. 128. b. 30. Alſo Hollinſhead, 
18. b. 20. Stowe, p. 129. a. 40. | | 


+ This room exceeds in dimenſions any room in Europe which is not ſupported by pillars ; it's length 


is two hundred and ſeventy feet, the breadth ſeventy-four. Its height adds to its ſolemnity. The roof is of 


timber, moſt curiouſly conſtructed, and of a fine ſpecies of Gothic. Pennant's London, p. 83. 

t Vide Matthew Par, Hollinſhead, and Stowe's annals, 132. a. 40. 

'$ Hollinſhead. Stowe. Cook ſhops were already known, and ſeem to have been well ſtored with every 
delicacy, © Preterea eſt in Londonii, ſupra ripam fluminis inter vina in navibus et cellis vinariis venalia, 
«© publica coquina, ibi quotidie pro tempore eſt invenire cibaria, fercula, aſſa, piſta, frixa, elixa, piſces, carnes, 
« groſſiores pauperibus, delicatiores divitibus, venationum, avium, avicularium. Quantalibet militum vel pere- 
ce grinorum infinitas intrarit urbem, qualibet diei vel noctis hora, ne vel hi nimium jejunent, vel alii impranſi 
« exeant, qui ſe curare volunt molliter, accipenſerem, vel afram avem, vel attagenem Ionicum non quærant, 
* appoſitis quæ ibi inveniuntur deliciis.“ Fitz-Stephen's deſcript, of Lond, in temp. Henry II. 
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however of ſumptuary laws, in general, to be attended with little effect. The 
period when chivalry was approaching to its zenith, could not be an auſpicious 
one for the interdiction of revelry and profuſion. The example of the monarch, 


ſanctioned the extravagance of the ſubject, and the reign of Edward I. the ſucceſſor 


of Henry III. preſents the dawn of that brilliant magnificence, which the un- 
fortunate Richard II. carried to meridian ſplendor. 

If we deſcend from the hall of the palace, and take a view of the barontal 
table, during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, we ſhall behold it 
characterized by a grandeur and pompous ceremonial, approaching nearly to the 
magnificence of royalty. A ſpirit of parade, and romantic gallantry, preſided over 
the very feaſts of theſe ages ; which, though it might appear awkward, and per- 
haps ridiculous, at preſent, had then the good effects of nurturing a martial diſpo- 
ſition among the nobility, and preſerving a ſenſe of decorum, generoſity, and polite- 
neſs, that formed a check on the licentious manners of a dark unlettered age. The 
fair ſex, thoſe beſt poliſhers of men, were now held in the higheſt eſteem. That 
reſpectful complaiſance, with which the northern nations [ſo oppoſite to the un- 
gallant manners of claſſic antiquity] ever diſtinguiſhed the female character, had b 
degrees ariſen to the moſt profound veneration. The higheſt ambition of the 
valorous knight, was, by his martial deeds, and generous exploits, to gain the 
approbation of his Ladie love.” Throngs of noble dames graced the ſplendid 
feaſt of the affluent baron, beheld the juſtings and tourneys of gallant knights, con- 
tending for their favour, and adjudged the prize, to the moſt valiant, and adroit. 
Hence ſplendor, valor, love, and gallantry, combined to make the revels of theſe 
ages, not only ſpectacles of magnificence, and ſcenes of hoſpitable grandeur ; but 
the happy means of increaſing refinement of manners, and national civilization ||. 

That triumph of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, the ſpirit of cruſading, which 


for a century paſt had ſeized the potentates of Europe, may be conſidered as a great 


promoter, if not the original cauſe, of that additional ſplendor, gallantry, and 
parade, which began to mark the entertainments of the ages now before us. 


Rouſed by the prophetic voice of Peter the hermit, monarchs, potentates of all 


kinds, civil and eccleſiaſtical, took up the croſs, and marched to Paleſtine, to 
reſcue the hallowed land, which had given birth to their Redeemer, from the pol- 
luting hands of infidels. In this region of wealth and wonders, the Britiſh nobles 


beheld 


| It is an extraordinary and paradoxical circumſtance in the hiſtory of mankind, that the fierce and barbarous 
nations of the northern regions, ſhould pay to the ſofter ſex, that deference, attention, and reſpe&, which were 


denied them by the moſt poliſhed people of antiquity. Such however was the caſe. The' claſſical authors of 


Greece and Rome, ſufficiently teſtify, that the ancients conſidered the fair as greatly beneath them in ſtrength 


of mind and dignity of nature: they were eſteemed unworthy to mix in ſocial intercourſe and converſation 3 and 


fit only to manage the inferior and menial concerns of domeſtic economy. On the other hand, among the ſavage 
people of the North, the female character was eſteemed, and admired, In all matters of importance, or points 
of difficulty, the opinion of the women was taken, and for the moſt part followed. An oracular ſpirit was ſuppoſed 
to refide in them, They headed embaſſies, led armies to the field, and by their exhortations and example ſtimu- 
lated the combatants. In ſhort, no office was deemed too ſacred or important to be held by them. The princi- 
ples from which this different conduct towards the fair, in the northern and ſouthern nations, aroſe, are ably 
inveſtigated by Mr, Mallet in his Northern Antiquities. We ſhall only remark, that to the former may be 
traced the origin of that ſpirit of affection, gallantry, and politeneſs 3 the female character, which pervades 
Europe, and diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt of the world; a ſpirit that has done more towards civilizing and 
ſoftening the rugged manners of men, than all the declamations of orators, the compoſitions of poets, and the 
ſubtle reaſonings of metaphyſical pluloſophers, were able to effect in the ancient world, 
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beheld a diſplay of riches and magnificence, to which their own country had been 
hitherto ſtranger; and from thence, as well as from the kingdoms they paſſed 
through, in their progreſs to Jeruſalem, they imported freſh ideas of magnificence, 
and new modifications of luxury. The continual habits of war in which they 
were engaged, during theſe wild expeditions, and the romantic adventures that 
occaſionally befel them, in an age of anarchy and licentiouſneſs, increaſed that 
attachment to military feats, which the feudal principles had before implanted in 
them, and the ſemblance of war, in tilts and tournaments, was now made a part 
of ſocial feſtivity, and convivial entertainment. 

With theſe ideas in our minds, we may without difficulty, conceive the 
ſumptuouſneſs of a baronial entertainment. We may picture the capacious hall, 
thronged with knights and ladies, cloathed in the richeſt array x . The horn, 
the trumpet, and other muſic of the age, occaſionally burſting out in warlike 
ſounds T. The minſtrel tuning his harp to feats of chivalry, or reciting the ro- 
mantic geſts of ſome imaginary chief; and the extended table labouring under 


the weight of vaſt diſhes, whoſe contents were garniſhed with flowers, or adorned 


with gold 4. | 


One of the moſt favorite ornaments of the board; particularly at Chriſtmas, 
was the head of a boar, (a diſh now in uſe) which was ſerved up with every 
circumſtance of pompous ceremony. Preceded by trumpets, and followed by a 


numerous 


*Vide an ancient Engliſh poem, cited in Warton's Hiſt. Eng. Poetry, v. II. p. 231. 
+ In the days of chivalry, a concert of a variety of inſtruments of muſic, conſtantly made a part of the 
ſolemnity of a ſplendid feaſt.. | 2 5 0 
| ' _ Syre Ladore latte make a feſte, 
That was fayre and honeſte, 
With his lorde the kynge ; 
Ther was much minſtralſe 
Trompus, tabors, and ſantre, 
Both harpe, and fydyllynge. 


Geſta Romanorum, Warton's Hiſt, Eng. Poet. vol. III. p. 59. Vide alſo Pierce Plowman Viſ. paſſus decimus 
tertius. £2 mn | | | 
t © In days of old, 'ere charm'd at length to reſt 
Stern chivalry her idle ſpear uphung, | 
„ Sweet, mid loud arms, the minſtrel's muſic rung; 
ce In. each proud caſtle, at the gorgeous feaſt, 
« Mix'd with bold chiefs he ſat, an honor'd gueſt ; 
«© Chear'd with the genial rites, his lyre he ſtrung, 
„ War, love, the wizard, and the fay he ſung, 
« And fir'd with rapture each impaſſion'd breaſt.” | | 
. Ruſſel's Sonnets and miſcel. poems, Oxford 1789. 
At theſe great entertainments of tlie barons, it was cuſtomary for poets and romance writers to recite, and 
read their compoſitions, So we find when Froiſſart paid a viſit to Gaſton Earl of Foiz, the Earl's chief amuſe- 
ment was to attend to his gueſt who read romances to him every night after ſupper. Vide Froiſſart's chronicle. 
Lord Berners's edition. It is worth notice alſo, that the office of carver was, upon theſe occaſions, executed 
by a perſon of diſtinction, of the degree of Eſquire at leaſt. According to the rules of chivalry, every Knight 
before his creation paſſed through two offices; he was firſt a page, and at fourteen years of age, was formally 


admitted an E/quire. The Eſquires were divided into ſeveral departments, that of the body, of the chamber, 


of the ſtable, and the carving E/quire, The latter ſtood in the hall at dinner, where he carved the different diſhes 


with ſkill, and addreſs, and directed the proper diſtribution of them among the gueſts, Wart. Hiſt, Eng. Poet. 
vol. I. p. 40. note r. | | ; 
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numerous train of ladies, knights, and ſquires, the Sewar brought it into the hall, 
As he approached the table he ſung the following carol. 


Caput afri differo 
Reddens laudem domino. 
The bores heed in hande bringe I, 
With garlens gay and roſemarye 
I praye you all ſynge merely, 
Qui eſtis in convivio. 


The bores heed, I underſtande, 

As the chefe ſervyce in this lande, 

Loke where ever it be fande, 
Servite cum cantico. 


Be gladde, lordes, both more and laſſe, 
For this hath ordeyned our ſtewarde, 

To chere you all this Chriſtmaſſe, 
The bores heed with muſtarde 8. 


The ſewar having concluded his ſong, retired, leaving the diſh in its proper 


place. | | 


The peacock alſo, generally made a diſtinguiſhed appearance at theſe baronial 
entertainments. That ingenious inveſtigator of our national antiquities Mr. 
Gough, has given the following account of the ceremonies which were obſerved 
in ſerving up this bird, in his late ſuperb work, the ſepulchral monuments of 
Great Britain ||. 1 

Among the delicacies of this ſplendid table one ſees the peacock, that noble 
ce bird, the food of lovers, and the meat of lords *, Few diſhes were in higher 
ce faſhion in the thirteenth century, and there was ſcarce any noble or royal feaſt, 
„ without it. They ſtuffed it with ſpices and ſweet herbs, and covered the head 


cc with 


$ Hollinſhead, 76. b. 10. Alſo “ Chriſtmas carolls” by Wynkyne de Worde 1521. 4to. Wynkyne has 
given this carol as ſung in his time, with very little alteration, moſt probably, from the old original. I give 
it in its uncouth orthography. The ceremony of the boar's head, is ſtill continued on Chriſtmas day, at Queen's 
college in Oxford, and the foogs with a little variation, is the ſame. | | 
|| The peacock was highly valued in this age. I find it to have been of ſufficient eſtimation to be given 
as a prize in the 13th century, to him who had come off conqueror in the game of guinten, a ſport about that 
period invented. Et eodem tempore juvenes Londinenſes /atutro pavone pro bravio, ad ſtadium quod quintena 
vulgariter dicitur, vires proprias et equorum curſus ſunt experti, Matt. Paris, edit. Watts, p. 744+ This bird 
continued to be a diſh in requeſt till the end of the laſt century. Hollinſhead has given us a curious anecdote 
of Pope Julius III. that diſgrace to the Romiſh ſee, an egregious glutton and epicure, whoſe favorite diſh was 
the peacock. At another time, he ſitting at dinner, pointing to a peacocke upon his table, which he had not 
touched, keepe (ſaid he) this colde peacocke for me againſt ſupper, and let me ſup in the garden, for I ſhall 
have gheſts. So when ſupper came, and amongſt other hot peacockes, he ſaw not his cold peacocke brought 
© to his table; the Pope alt 
« &, Whereupon one of his cardinals fitting by deſired him ſaieng, Let not your holineſſe, I praie you, be 
4 ſo moved with a matter of ſo ſmall weight. Then this Julius the Pope anſwering againe, What, ſaid he, if 
«© God was ſo angrye for one apple, that he caſt our firſt parents out of Paradiſe for the ſame, whie may not I, 


being his vicar, be angrye then for a peacocke, ſithens a peacocke is a greater matter than an apple.“ Hol, 


Chron. p. 1128. a. 40. 
This is the language of the romances of thoſe days, 


er his wonted manner moſt horribly blaſpheming God, fell into an extreame rage, 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, | xxiii 


ce with a cloth, which was conſtantly wetted to preſerve the crown. They 

ce roaſted it, and ſerved it up whole, covered after dreſſing with the ſkin and 
ce feathers on, the comb entire, and the tail ſpread. Some perſons covered it 
* with leaf gold, inſtead of its feathers, and put a piece of cotton dipped in 
ce ſpirits, into its beak, to which they ſet fire as they put it on the table. The 
e honor of ſerving it up, was reſerved for the ladies moſt diſtinguiſhed for birth, 
© rank, or beauty, one of whom followed by the others, and attended by muſic, 
te brought it up in the gold or filver diſh, and ſet it before the maſter of the houſe, 
ce or the gueſt moſt diſtinguiſhed for his courteſy and valour ; or after a tour- 
ce nament, before the victorious knight, who was to diſplay his {kill in carving 
te the favourite fowl, and take an oath of valour and enterprize on its head. The 
c romance of Lancelot, adopting the manners of the age in which it was written, 
« repreſents king Arthur doing this office to the ſatisfaction of five hundred 
« gueſts.” | | 

; That we may have a clear idea of the manner in which the beautiful plumage 
of this bird, was preſerved uninjured, and the whole ſerved up to table, in its 
natural ſplendor, let us hear the following receipt. 3 e 
«© At a feeſte roiall pecokkes ſhall be dight on this manner. Take and flee 

« off the ſkynne with the fedurs, tayle, and nekke, and the hed thereon ; then 
ee take the ſkyn with all the fedurs, and lay hit on a table abrode; and ſtrawe 
& thereon grounden comyn ; then take the pecokke, and roſte hym, and endore 
« (baſte) hym with rawe zolkes of egges ; and when he is roſted, take hym of, 
e and let hym coole awhile, and take and ſowe hym in his ſkyn, and gilde his 
& combe, and ſo ſerve hym forthe with the laſt cours +.” 

One of the greateſt galas which the Engliſh annals record, was given by 
Richard, the brother of Henry III. on his marriage with Cincia, the daughter 
of Raymond, Count of Provence. At this vaſt and extravagant entertainment, 
the king, the queen, ſeveral foreigners of diſtinction, and almoſt all the nobility of 
the realm were preſent. The number of minſtrels, the richneſs and variety 
of the dreſſes, and the crouds of gueſts that graced this feſtival were aſtoniſhing. 
The number of diſhes ſerved up on the occaſion, we are told, amounted to thirty 
thouſand 4. | 5 

Another feaſt deſerves mention, given at the marriage of Lionel, Duke of Cla- 
rence, the third ſon of Edward III. with Violentis the daughter of Gelaſius II. 
Duke of Milan. Stowe's account of it is as follows. Moreover at the comming 
& of Lionel, ſuch abundance of treaſure was in moſt bounteous manner ſpent, in 
e making moſt ſumptuous feaſts, ſetting forth ſtately ſightes, and honouring with 
& rare gifts, above two hundred Engliſhmen, which accompanied his fon in law, 
te as it ſeemed to ſürpaſſe the greatneſſe of moſt wealthy princes ; for in the banquet 
& whereat Francis Petrarch was preſent, amongſt the chiefeſt gueſtes, there 1 

above 


+ This receipt occurs in No. 2, and is marked 332. 

t In cujus nuptiis, tanta convivii nuptialis, totque convivarum nobilium reſplenduit ſerenitas feſtivalis, ut ille 
incomparabilis apparatus, diffuſos exigeret tractatus et tædioſos. Sed ut multa brevibus perſtringam, in coquinali 
| tris, plura quam triginta millia ferculorum prandentibus parabantur, &c. Vide Matt, Par, edit. Watts, 
P. 530. | | | 
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E with a cloth, which was conſtantly wetted to preſerve the crown. They 


ce roaſted it, and ſerved it up whole, covered after dreſſing with the ſkin and 
ce feathers on, the comb entire, and the tail ſpread. Some perſons covered it 
c with leaf gold, inſtead of its feathers, and put a piece of cotton dipped in 
&« ſpirits, into its beak, to which they ſet fire as they put it on the table. The 
t honor of ſerving it up, was reſerved for the ladies moſt diſtinguiſhed for birth, 
© rank, or beauty, one of whom followed by the others, and attended by muſic, 
« brought it up in the gold or ſilver diſh, and ſet it before the maſter of the houſe, 
ce or the gueſt moſt diſtinguiſhed for his courteſy and valour ; or after a tour- 
ce nament, before the victorious knight, who was to diſplay his ſkill in carving 
« the favourite fowl, and take an oath of valour and enterprize on its head. The 
*« romance of Lancelot, adopting the manners of the age in which it was written, 
« repreſents king Arthur doing this office to the ſatisfaction of five hundred 


“ oueſts.” | 


That we may have a clear idea of the manner in which the beautiful plumage 
of this bird, was preſerved uninjured, and the whole ſerved up to table, in its 
natural ſplendor, let us hear the following receipt. | . 

« At a feeſte roiall pecokkes ſhall be dight on this manner. Take and flee 
«& off the ſkynne with the fedurs, tayle, and nekke, and the hed thereon ; then 
ec take the ſkyn with all the fedurs, and lay hit on a table abrode; and ſtrawe 
& thereon grounden comyn ; then take the pecokke, and roſte hym, and endore 


„ (baſte) hym with rawe zolkes of egges ; and when he is roſted, take hym of, 


& and let hym coole awhile, and take and ſowe hym in his ſkyn, and gilde his 


% combe, and ſo ſerve hym forthe with the laſt cours F.” 


One of the greateſt galas which the Engliſh annals record, was given by 
Richard, the brother of Henry III. on his marriage with Cincia, the daughter 
of Raymond, Count of Provence. At this vaſt and extravagant entertainment, 
the king, the queen, ſeveral foreigners of diſtinction, and almoſt all the nobility of 
the realm were preſent. The number of minſtrels, the richneſs and variety 
of the dreſſes, and the crouds of gueſts that graced this feſtival were aſtoniſhing. 
The number of diſhes ſerved up on the occaſion, we are told, amounted to thirty 
thouſand 1. 5 | 5 1 

Another feaſt deſerves mention, given at the marriage of Lionel, Duke of Cla- 
rence, the third ſon of Edward III. with Violentis the daughter of Gelaſius II. 
Duke of Milan. Stowe's account of it is as follows. Moreover at the comming 
c of Lionel, ſuch abundance of treaſure was in moſt bounteous manner ſpent, in 
ce making moſt ſumptuous feaſts, ſetting forth ſtately ſightes, and honouring with 
« rare gifts, above two hundred Engliſhmen, which accompanied his ſon in law, 
&« as it ſeemed to ſurpaſſe the greatneſſe of moſt wealthy princes ; for in the banquet 
ce whereat Francis Petrarch was preſent, amongſt the chiefeſt gueſtes, there 178 

above 


+ This receipt occurs in No. 2, and is marked 332. | 

t In cujus nuptiis, tanta convivii nuptialis, totque convivarum nobilium reſplenduit ſerenitas feſtivalis, ut ille 
incomparabilis apparatus, difſuſos exigeret tractatus et tædioſos. Sed ut multa brevibus perſtringam, in coquinali 
miniſterio, plura quam triginta millia ferculorum prandentibus parabantur, &c. Vide Matt, Par, edit, Watts, 


p. 536. 
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* above thirty courſes of ſervice at the table; and betwixt every courſe, as man 
« preſents of wonderous price intermixed, all which John Gelaſius, chiefe of the 
* choiſe youth, bringing to the table, did offer to Lionel. 

« There were in one onely courſe ſeventy goodly horſes, adorned with ſilke 
% and filver furniture: and in the other, filver veſſels, falcons, hounds, armour 
« for horſes, coſtly coates of mayle, breaſt plates gliſtering of maſſie ſteele, helmets 
and corſlets decked with coſtly creſtes, apparell diſtin with coſtly jewels, 
 « ſouldiers girdles, and laſtly certain gemmes by curious art, ſet in gold; and of 

purple, and cloth of gold for men's apparell in great abundance. And ſuch 
«© was the ſumptuouſneſſe of that banquet, that the meates which were brought 
& from the table, would ſufficiently have ſerved fen thouſand men \.” = 

With reſpect to theſe magnificent entertainments, two or three circumſtances 
deſerve remark. The expence of them, in the firſt place, muſt have been ve 
great; not only from the quantity of viands and liquors conſumed : but alſo from 
the valuable preſents, with which it was cuſtomary for the entertainer to load his 
more honorable gueſts, 5 | 
All the old chroniclers mention this piece of generoſity, as one of the uſual 

circumſtances attending a ſumptuous feaſt ||. Froiſſart in particular, gives repeated 
inſtances of the profuſe diſtribution of filver, gold, and jewels, among the com- 
pany ; and we have an account of Richard IT's marriage with Iſabel of France, in 
which mention is made of great preſents given on the occaſion; particularly of one 
gold cup ſtudded with jewels, the value of which was three thouſand pounds—an 
enormous ſum in the fourteenth century * | 

I would obſerve too, that from the profuſion of diſhes ſerved up, and from 
the formal ceremonial with which the more eſteemed ones were placed upon the 
table; the repaſts of thoſe days were neceſſarily continued to a moſt tedious length . 
Froiſſart, in his account of an entertainment given by the Earl of Foiz, durin 
the period of his ſtay at the court of this petty prince, tells us, the dinner laſted 
full four hours. It is true indeed, they began their meals very early in the day 4, 
and. endeavoured to vary and relieve the tediouſneſs of them, by the occaſional in- 
troduction of pageantry, the chearful notes of martial muſic, and the traditionary 
chanſons, or extemporaneous effuſions of the attendant minſtrels, 

As this order of men makes ſo conſpicuous a figure, in the revelry of the 
ages, we are now conſidering: it may be proper to take a curſory view of the 
origin, hiſtory, and office of the Engliſh minſtrel. | = 

| - The 
& Vide Stowe's Annals, p. 267. | ; FR 
|| Vide Froiſſart's Chronicles paſſim. Berners's tranſlation. 
* Vide Warton's Hiſt. Eng. Poet. vol. II. p. 257. note a, 
+ Froiflart's Chron, v. III. fol. go. a. 1. Lord Berners's edit. | es 
1 PFroiſſart mentions dinner at eleven o'clock, and ſupper between five and ſix in the afternoon. Among the 
ce orders and rules of the houſe of the Princeſs Cicill, mother to Edward IV.“ there are the following ordinances. 
«© Upon eatynge dayes at dynner by eleven of the clocke, a firſt dynner in the tyme of hyghe maſle, for carvers, 
ce cupbearers, ſewars, and offycers. Upon faſtinge dayes, by zaelve of the clocke, and a later dynner for carvers, 
« and for wayters. At ſupper upon eatynge dayes for carvers and offycers, at foure of the clocke; my ladye 
« and the houſeholde, at five of the ck? at ſupper.” Vide Royal Houſehold eſtabliſhments. In the 15th 


century ſome of the nobility dined, in ſummer time, at ten o'clock, and ſupped at five, Vide “ Ordinances for 
ce the houſehold of George Duke of Clarence,” Idem, p. 89. | 


| 
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The Engliſh minſtrel, may be conſidered as the lineal deſcendant of the an- 
cient Scandinavian ſcald, or Britiſh bardh. From the higheſt antiquity, there 
ſeems always to have been a race of men, among the northern nations, who ad- 
dicted themſelves entirely to the ſtudy of poetry and muſic ||. They were held in 
the utmoſt veneration by their uninformed countrymen ; and ſome of them con- 
Nantly retained about the perſon of the prince. It was the buſineſs of theſe ſcalds, 
to entertain the monarch with their poetical effuſions in peace, and to animate him 
with inſpiring ſtrains in war; to ſtimulate him to hardy deeds, by the recital of the 
| heroic actions of his anceſtors; and to recount and deliver to poſterity, whatever 
he had himſelf atchieved, worthy of being recorded &. | | 
In Britain alſo, the office of ſcald was not unknown, though the appellation 
annexed to it was different. He was here called a bard, which name in proceſs 
of time, was changed to that of Harper, Gleeman, or Minfirel, The Engliſh 
minſtrel, however, never ſeems to have enjoyed, the ſame reſpe& which the northern 
ſcald poſſeſſed ; for here, his art was rather conſidered as the means of amuſement, 
than as the vehicle of information : nor did he pretend to ſupport the complicated 
character of hiſtorian, genealogiſt, poet, and muſician; which were united in 
the Scandinavian ſcald 1. The Britiſh minſtrel, notwithſtanding, was univerſally 
eſteemed, and conſiderable deference paid both to his perſon, and his office. 
Hiſtory affords many proofs of the eſtimation, in which harpers were held 
by the Saxons and Danes. I ſhall juſt obſerve, that his art and garb were ſuffi- 
cient paſſports for him through the camp of the enemy, enſured his ſafety in the 
field of battle, and made him a reſpected gueſt wherever he came 4. 
The Normans brought with them into this country, that partiality for the 
 fealdic character, which diſtinguiſhed all the northern nations. The honor and 
eſteem therefore, which the minſtrel had held among our Saxon anceſtors, ſtill 
continued. The court of William the Conqueror himſelf, was not without one 
of this profeſſion ; and the poſſeſſions of the Joculator regis, are minuted down, 
in that venerable record Domeſday- book F. 


Between 


S Du Freſne ſays they were called ſcalds, a ſono et murmure quod canendo edebant.*”” Gloſſ. tom. I. p. 
720. Though Dr. Percy ſays, the word denotes a * ſmoother and poliſher of language.“ Vide eſſay on the 
ancient Eng. Minſtrels prefixed to the iſt vol. of © Reliques of ancient Eng. Poetry,” p. 2. 

|| Mallet's North. antiq. vol. I. p. 383 et infra. | 8 

* Interdum etiam virorum inſignium et heroum geſta aut explicata et jocunda narratione commemorabant, 
aut ſuavi vocis inflexione, fidibuſque decantabant, quo fic dominorum, cæterorumque qui his intererant ludicris, 
nobilium animos ad virtutem capeſſendam, et ſummorum virorum imitationem accenderent. Id præſertim in 
pugnæ præcinctu, dominis ſuis occinebant, ut martium ardorem in eorum animis concitarent., Vide Gloſſ. du 
Freine in Verb. t. II. p. 559. | | | | 

+ Vide Percy's eſſay on the ancient Engliſh minſtrels, prefixed to the 1 vol. of Rel. of ancient Engliſh poetry. 

t The inſtances I allude to, may be found in Geoffry of Monmouth Hiſt, lib. vii. c. 1, edit. 1508, in vita 
Alfredi mag. p. 33. annot. edit. 1678, and Gulielm. Malmſ. lib. ii. c. 6. _—_ 

S Fol. 162. col. 1. Gloweceſtſcire Berdic Joculator regis habet 3 villas, et ibi 5 car. nil redd. This 
office continued to be kept up during ſeveral reigns, In the thirty-ſixth year of Henry III. we find that a preſent 
of forty ſhillings, and a pipe of wine, was made to Richard the king's harper, and one pipe of wine to Beatrice 
his wife. Wart. Hiſt. Eng. poet. vol. I. p. 48. Several harpers are found among the officers of Henry VIII. 
houſehold. They appear to have been all foreigners. © The boardwages of John Baſſiani, Anthony de Baſſiani, 
Jaſper de Baſſiani, &c. eighteen minſtrels, every of them at fourpence a day; one hundred and nineteen pounds, 
ten ſhillings,” Ordinances made at Eltham in the 17th * of Henry VIII. p. 193. 
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[ Between the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the profeſſion of minſtrel ſeems 
' ä to have flouriſhed in its meridian glory. A remarkable adventure effected by one 
1 of them, rendered the character ſtill more reſpectable than it had been, and en- 
{ deared it in a peculiar manner to the Engliſh nation. This was the diſcovery and 
pul | deliverance of King Richard I. from a ſtate of confinement, by the addreſs of 
I _ Blondel de Neſle, a provencal minſtrel. | 
, Richard I. on his return from the holy land, was taken priſoner in Germany 
by Leopold Duke of Auſtria, his mortal enemy, who ſhut him up in a ſtrong 
= | cCaſtle. 3 | 
| | « The Engliſhmen were more than a whole yeare, without hearing any 
I « tydings of their king, or in what place he was kept priſoner. He had trained 
| | * up in his court, a 7ymer, or minſtrel, called Blondel de Neſie, who (faith the 
| | * manuſcript of old poeſies, and an ancient manuſcript French chronicle) being 
|  « fo long without the fight of his lord, his life ſeemed weariſome to him, and he 
il « became confounded with melancholy. Knowne it was that he came backe 
| | * from the Holy Lande: but none could tell in what country he arrived. —Where- 
ll Y * upon this Blondel, reſolving to make ſearch for him in many countries, but he 
could hear ſome news of him ; after expence of divers dayes in travaile, he came 
to a towne by good happe, neere to the caſtell where his maiſter king Richard 
was kept. Of his hoſt he demanded to whom the caſtell apertained ; and the 
* hoſt told him that it belonged to the Duke of Auſtria, Then he enquired, 
* whether there were any priſoners therein detained or no: for alwayes he made 
ſuch ſecret queſtionings, whereſoever he came. And the hoſt made anſwer, 
there was only one priſoner, but he knew not what he was, and yet he had 
been detained there more than the ſpace of one yeare. When Blondel heard 
this, he wrought ſuch meanes that he became acquainted with them of the 
caſtell, as minfirels doe eafily win acquaintance any where : but ſee the king he 
could not, neither underſtand that it was he. One day he fat directly before a 
* window of the caſtell, where king Richard was kept priſoner, and began to 
* ſing a ſong in French, which king Richard and Blondel had ſome time com- 
« poſed together. When Richard heard the ſong, he knew it was Blondel that 
« ſung it; and when Blondel pauſed at half of the ſong, the king began the other 
* half, and compleated it. Thus Blondel won knowledge of the king his maiſter, 
* and returning home into England, made the barons of the countrie acquainted 
„ where the king was ||.” | 7s 
Soon after this period, the minſtrel became a part of the houſehold eſtabliſn- 
5 „ ment of the Britiſh nobility. We find Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, allowing at 
l : Chriſtmas 1314, a quantity of cloth, or veſtzs liberata to his houſehold minſtrels *. 
| Theſe muſical attendants ſat apart at the feaſt, and entertained their lord and his 
gueſts, with their own productions, or the metrical romances of the times, accom- 
panying them with their harp. When their attendance was not required at home, 
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14 I Vide Percy's eſſay on ancient Engliſh minſtrels, p. 29. Where may be found the identical ſong in the 
11 » Stowe's ſurv, of London, p. 134. edit. 1618, | 
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they had the privilege of exerciſing their art at the entertainments of other great 
men, for which they appear to have been handſomely rewarded . At the ſplendid 
nuptials of the Counteſs of Holland, daughter of Edward I. every king-minſtrel 
received a gratuity of forty ſhillings for his trouble and attendance, which was a 
conſiderable ſum in the thirteenth century Þ. 

The freedom both in ſpeech and action, which the minſtrels of theſe times 
were permitted to uſe, ſhews the high degree of reſpe& in which they were held. 
Of this, the following anecdotes are examples. Henry III. being at Paris in 1250, 
held a grand entertainment in the hall of the knights templars, at which the kings 
of France and Navarre, all the nobility of France, and a great number of Engliſh 
knights were preſent. The ſides of the hall in which the feaſt was held, were 
covered with ſhields; and among them was the ſhield which had belonged to 
Richard I. As the feaſt was ſerving up, a Foculator or minſirel addrefled the 
Engliſh monarch in this manner. Wherefore fire did you invite theſe French- 
* men to your feaſt? Behold the ſhield of the mighty Richard, the monarch of 
« England !—All your French gueſts will partake of your feaſt in fear and 
e trembling 9“ 


In the reign of Edward III. at the inſtallation of the Black Prince his ſon, 


in the midſt of the feaſt we are told, a vaſt troop of minſtrels entered the hall un- 


invited, and without ceremony; and were yet received with the higheſt honor 
and reſpect ||. 


We have another inſtance related by Stowe, in which we find a woman 
following the profeſſion of minſtrel. 


In the year 1316, Edward II. did folemnize his feaſt of Pentecoſt, at 
« Weſtminſter, in the great hall; where ſitting royally at the table, with his 
% peers about him, there entered a woman adorned like a minſtrel, ſitting on a 
ce great horſe, trapped as minſtrels then uſed ; who rode round about the tables, 
e ſhewing paſtime, and at length came up to the king's table, and laid before 
« him a letter, and forthwith turning her horſe, faluted every one and departed *. 

This indulgence however, which was thus ſhewn to the minſtrel, ſeems at 
length to have been much abuſed. His intruſions became ſo ill timed and ob- 
noxious, and his manners ſo licentious, that it was found neceſſary to bring the 
profeſſion under ſtricter regulations; and in the year 1315, a dietarie was publiſhed 
to curtail their privileges . | 


The 


+ The honors and rewards which were beſtowed on the minſtrels, ſeem to have given great diſguſt to ſome 
of the more ſerious people of the age. Non enim more nugatorum ejus ſeculi in Hiſtriones et Mimos, et hujus- 
« modi monſtra hominum, ob fame redemptionem, et dilatationem nominis effunditis opes veſtras, &c.“ Johan. 
Sariſbur, epiſt. 274. 

t With reſpect to the Aing- minſtrel, Dr. Percy has this note. The minſtrels ſeem to have been in many 
reſpects upon the ſame footing with the heralds. The king of the minſtrels, like the king at arms, was an uſual 
officer, both here and in France -p. 73. Du Cange Gloſſ. 4. 773. Rex miniſtellorum ſupremus} inter miniſtellos, 

$ Vide Matt. Paris, p. 871. edit. Tigur. 1589. 

[| Vide Nic. Trivet. Annal. edit. Oxon. p. 342. | | 

* Vide Stowe's ſurvey, p. 521. The anſwer of the porters when they were blamed for admitting this female 
minſtrel, ſhews the indulgences they had, and the freedom they uſed. © Non,” ſay they, © eſſe moris domus 
« regiæ 2 ab ingreſſu quomodolibet prohibere, &c.“ Walſing. apud Norman, Anglic. et F. ranc. Hiſt, 
p · 109 Franc. 1603. Percy's eſſay, 71. 

1 Vide Leland. Collect, vol. VI. p. 36. 
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The monks, ſecluded as they were from the amuſements of the world, would 
of courſe endeavour to enliven their hours of ſolitude, by every ſpecies of recreation 
which they were allowed to enjoy. Minſtrelſey was an entertainment, thought 
compatible with the ſeriouſneſs of a monaſtic life ; and of courſe the harper was 
a frequent and welcome gueſt, at all religious houſes. Mr. Warton, in his hiſtory 
of Engliſh poetry, vol. I. p. 89 and go, has collected a great variety of extracts 


from the regiſters of different monaſteries, ſpecifying the ſums given by the monks 


to minſtrels for their ſeveral performances. In the year 1314, fix of this tribe 
accompanied by four harpers, on the anniverſary of Alwynne the biſhop, performed 
their minſtrelſies at dinner, in the hall of the convent of St. Swithin, at Win- 
cheſter ; and during ſupper, ſung the ſame ge/? or tale, in the great arched chamber 


of the prior: on which ſolemn occaſion, the ſaid chamber was hung with the arras, 


or tapeſtry of the three kings of Cologne 4. Theſe minſtrels and harpers belonged 
Pp to the royal houſehold, in Wincheſter caſtle, and partly to the biſhop of 
incheſter d. | | 
Till the reign of Elizabeth, the minſtrel continued a neceſſary part of the 
houſehold eſtabliſhment of every nobleman ; but from that period his art declined, 
and he began to be held in contempt. When ſcience became more general, and 
the minds of men more enlightened, the higher ranks of people began to find 
reſources within themſelves; and were no longer obliged to recur for information 
or amuſement to the moral recitations, or old ballads of, what were now called, 
{trolling vagrants. The patronage and encouragement of the great, being thus 


withdrawn from the minſtrel, he ſpeedily fell into negle& and obſcurity. In the 


thirty-ninth of Elizabeth, a ſtatute was enacted to puniſh minſtrels found wandrin 


about ; and ſuch was the effect of the law, that from this period we find no further 
mention of them ||. 


I will cloſe this digreſſion with the following account of the habit and ap- 
pearance of an ancient minſtrel, as that perſonage was repreſented, at the entertain- 
ment given by the Earl of Leiceſter to Queen Elizabeth, at Killingworth caſtle 


in 1575. 

« A perſon very meet ſeemed he for the purpoſe, of a forty-five years old, 
* apparelled partly as he would himſelf. His cap off: his head ſeemly rounded 
6 tonſter-wiſe *: fair kembed, that with a ſponge daintily dipt in a little capon's 
«« greaſe was finely ſmoothed, to make it ſhine like a mallard's wing. His beard 
ce ſmugly ſhaven : and yet his ſhirt after the new trink, with ruffs fair ſtarched, 
* ſleeked and gliſtering like a pair of new ſhoes, marſhalled in good order with 


a ſetting ſtick, and ſtrut, that every ruff ſtood up like a wafer. A fide (i. e. a 


* long) gown of Kendale green, after the freſhneſs of the year now, gathered at 
e the neck with a narrow gorget, faſtened afore with a white claſp, and a keeper 


* cloſe 


4 This was a favourite romance of the 13th and 14th centuries. 

$ Warton's Hiſt. Eng. Poet. vol. II. p. 174. | | | 

| Percy's eſſay, p. 37. Previous to their extinction they ſunk very low indeed, as we may learn from the 
following paſſage. ** Blind harpers, or ſuch taverne minſtrels, that give a „it of mirth for a groat ; their matter 
being for the moſt part ſtories of old time, as the tale of Sir Topaz, &c. made purpoſely for recreation of the 
common people, in taverns and ale-houſes, and ſuch other places of baſe reſort. Putten. Art, of Eng. Poet. p. 6g. 

* 'Tonſure-wiſe, 1. e. after the manner of the monks. | 
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a cloſe up to the chin; but eaſily, for heat, to undo when he liſt. Seemly begirt 
te in a red caddis girdle: from that a pair of capped Sheffield knives hanging a' two 
ce ſides. Out of his boſom drawn forth a lappet of his napkin, (cravat) edged 
« with blue lace, and marked with a D for Damian, for he was but a batchelor 
<< yet. 
His gown had ide (i. e. long) ſleeves down to midleg, ſlit from the ſhoulder 
* to the hand, and lined with white cotton. His doublet ſleeves of black worſted ; 
* upon them a pair of points of tawney chamlet laced along the wriſt with blue 
e threaden poinets, a wealt towards the hands of fuſtian-a-napes. A pair of red 
« neather ſtocks. A pair of pumps on his feet, with a croſs cut at his toes for 
Fe 4a : not new indeed, yet cleanly blackt with ſoot, and ſhining as a ſhoing 
«© horn. 

« About his neck a red ribband ſuitable to his girdle. His harp in good 
ce grace dependent before him. His ret (ſcrew) tyed to a green lace and hanging 


by: under the gorget of his gown a fair flaggon chain, (pewter for) /lver, as a 


& ſquire minſtrel of Middleſex, that travelled the country this ſummer ſeaſon, unto 
* fair and worſhipful mens houſes. From his chain hung a ſcutcheon, with 
« metal and colour, reſplendent upon his breaſt of the ancient arms of Iſlington.” 

This minſtrel, the author tells us, * after three low courteſies, cleared his 
« yoice with a hem . . . . and wiped his lips with the hollow of his hand, for 
« *filing his napkin, tempered a ſtring or two with his wreſt, and after a little 
* warbling on his harp for a prelude, came forth with a folemn ſong, warranted 
cc for ſtory out of king Arthurs acts, &c. * 


We have already ſpoken of the magnificent ſtyle, in which the nobles of this 


age lived in their caſtles; but we have an inſtance beyond them all, which muſt 


not be omitted, in the romantic hoſpitality of Roger Mortimer, in the reign of 
Edward I. It marks ſtrongly to what a height the ſpirit of chivalry was then 
carried, and how greatly the amuſements, and even the virtues of the times were 
tinctured with it. This nobleman, commonly called the great Lord Mortimer, 
erected at his caſtle of Kenelworth, the famous round table after the ancient manner, 


in which tradition reported it was held by the Britiſb Arthur. To this inſtitution, 


all the young nobles of chriſtendom were invited to try their {kill in arms, and aſſert 


the beauty of their reſpective miſtreſſes; and a hundred knights and as many courtly 


ladies, were continually retained in the houſe for the purpoſe of entertaining theſe 
gallant gueſts +. Harding's account indeed, gives a much greater idea of the 


magnificence of Mortimer. 


And in the yere a thouſand was ful then 
Two hundred alſo ſixty and ninetene, 
When Sir Roger Mortimer ſo began 
At Kelengworth, the round table as was ſene, 
Of a thouſand knyghts for decipline, 


Of 


* Percy's eſſay, 37 p. 


+ Vide Annotations to Drayton's heroical epilles, note e. P. 93. fol. edit of Drayton's Works, Alſo War- 
ton's Obſerv. on — vol. I. 


prince of Heynault brought ſome troops to his aſſiſtance, the reception given him 


dalous. Inter decem Scrip. apud Twiſden's, vol, II. p. 2597. 
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Of young menne, after he could deviſe 
Of turnementes, and juſtes to exerciſe. 


A thouſand ladies, excellyng in beautee 

He had alſo there, in tentes high above 
The juſtes, that thei might well and clerely ſee 
Who juſted beſte, there for their lady love, 
For whoſe beautie, it ſhould the knightes move 
In armes ſo eche other to revie 

To get a fame in play of chivalry |. 


The beneficial effects of an inſtitution of this nature, which was ſo admirably 
calculated, to keep up a ſpirit of martial ardour among a brave but unlettered no- 
bility, induced Edward III. (himſelf enthuſiaſtically attached to all the inſtitutions 
of chivalry,) once more to revive the round table at Windſor ; and he did it with 
extraordinary magnificenceh. The renewal of theſe ſolemnities, brought crouds 
of gallant knights to the royal caſtle: and fo great was the concourſe that flocked 
from all the countries of Europe, and particularly from France, to reap the laurels 
of chivalry in the court of Edward ; that Philip Valois the French monarch, either 
ſtimulated by envy, or the fear that his own palace would be deſerted by the 


flower of his nobility, inſtituted a round table in his kingdom alſo ||. a 


The court of Edward III. was the theatre of ſumptuous carouſal and romantic 


elegance. The martial amuſements of tilts and tournaments, which were always 
accompanied by ſpendid feaſting, were ſo much encouraged by this monarch, that 
. we have inſtances of theſe ceremonies ſolemnly celebrated by his command at 


different cities, no leſs than ſeven times within the courſe of one year ; ſo partial 
was this warlike prince to exerciſes that bore any relation to arms *. When the 


was 


— 


t Farding's Chron, c. 155. fol. 161. The following note from Strutt's View of manners, &c. will illuftrate 
Harding's lines. All theſe warlike games, as thoſe of the round table, and tilts or tournaments, are by hiſtorians 
too often confounded together; but they were different games, as appears by a paſſage in that celebrated hiſtorian 


Matthew Paris, who ſpeaking of theſe ſports in the life of Henry III. writes thus; non in haftiludio illo, quod 
vulgariter torneamentum dicitur, ſed potius in illo ludo militari, qui merſa rotunda dicitur, &c. not in the tilts which 


we commonly call ourzaments, but rather in that military game called the round table; the firſt was the tilting 
or running at each other with lances, the ſecond, likely, was the ſame with that ancient ſport called barriers, 
which comes from the old French, barres, or jeu de barres, a martial ſport (ſays the gloſſography) of men armed, 
and fighting together with ſhort ſwords, within certain limits or liſts, whereby they were ſevered from the ſpec- 


tators, and this fighting without lances, diſtinguiſhed the barriers, or round table knights, from the other, p. 92. 
vol. II. note. | 


$ Anno gratiæ milleſimo trecenteſimo quadrageſimo quarto, qui eſt annus regni regis Edwardi a conqueſtu 
tertii octavus decimus, rex Edwardus fecit convocari plures artifices ad caſtrum de Windeſore, et cæpit ædificare 


domum quem rotunda tabula vocaretur : habuit autem ejus area a centro ad circumferentiam per ſemidiametrum 


centum pedes, et ſic diametrum ducentorum pedum erat. Expenſæ per hebdomadam erant primo centum libre. 
Thom. Walſing. Hiſt, Ang. apud Camd. Ang. Norm. Scriptores, p. 164. I. 31. edit. 1603. fol. | 


II Anftis's Reg. Ord. Gart. v. I. Strutt's View, &c. vol. II. Warton's Obſervat. on Spenſer, vol. I. et 
Thom. Walſing. apud Camd. Scrip. p. 164. I. 40. | 

*The tournaments of this magnificent reign, Mr, Warton obſerves, were conſtantly crouded with ladies of the 
firſt diſtinction, who ſometimes attended them on horſeback, armed with daggers, and dreſſed in a ſuccin&, ſoldier 
like habit, or uniform prepared for the purpoſe. This practice however, Knyghton tells us, was deemed ſcan- 
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was moſt noble. The gentyl king of England,” fays Froiſſart, who was co- 
temporary with Edward, ** the better to feſte theſe ſtraunge lordes, and all their 


% company, held a greate court on Trinite Sonday in the Friers; whereas he 


* and the quene his mother were lodged, keping their houſe eche of them aparte. 
« All this feaſte the king had well five hundred knyghtes ; and fifteen were new 


* 


„ made. And the quene had well in her courte ſixty ladies and damozelles, who 


« were there ready to make feaſt and chere to Syr John of Heynaulte, and to his 
e companie. There myght have been ſene great nobles, plenty of all maner of 
ce ftraunge vitaile. There were ladies and damozelles freſhly apparelled redy to 
«© have daunced, if they myght have leve Þ.” „ 

But ſtill there is no compariſon between the romantic ſplendor of Edward III. 
and that of his immediate ſucceſſor Richard II. At this period, the magnificence 
and prodigality of royal entertainments, roſe to their greateſt height ; and when we 
read the accounts of the firſt years of Richard, we cannot help fancying ourſelves 
tranſported into the fabled regions of romance, or the inchanted land of fairy 
revelry. 1 | 5 
: Mr. Gray in the following beautiful lines, which he puts in the prophetic 
mouth of an indignant minſtrel; thus alludes to the ſplendid opening, and melan- 
choly cloſe of this inglorious reign. 


« Fair laughs the morn 2, and ſoft the zephyr blows, 

« While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 

« In gallant trim the gilded veſſel goes, 

« Youth on the prow, and pleaſure at the helm, 

e Regardleſs of the ſweeping whirlwind's ſway, 
« That huſh'd in grim repoſe, expects his ev'ning prey. 


$ Fill high the ſparkling bowl, 

„The rich repaſt prepare; 5 

6 Reft of a crown, he yet may ſhare the feaſt. 
_ «©. Cloſe by the regal chair, US 

Fell thirſt and famine ſcowl 

« A baleful ſmile upon their baffled gueſt ||.” 


La) 


c 
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Young as Richard was, when'the reins of empire were put into his hands, 
we cannot wonder at the delight which he took in grand exhibitions, and ſhewy 
entertainments. His coronation'diſplayed the utmoſt magnificence and profuſion. 

| Holling- 


+ Froiſſart's Chronicle, c. 16. Lord Berners's tranſlation. Feaſting became ſo exceſſive in this reign, 
that it was deemed neceſſary to check it, and a ſtatute was paſſed in the 10th year, for that purpoſe, entitled de 
cibariis utendis. Stat. at large, vol. I. and appendix. Alſo Hollingſhead's chronicles. Expence of apparel 
alſo roſe to ſuch an enormous height, that ſeven ſumptuary laws were paſſed in one year to leſſen and reſtrict it. 
Stat. at large, vol. I. 37th ed. 3. c. 8. | | 

The poet here alludes to the magnificence of the early part of Richard II's. reign. | 

$ Richard II. (as we are told by archbiſhop Scroop A, the confederate lords in the manifeſto, by Thomas 


of Walſingham, and all the older writers) was ſtarved to death. The ſtory of his aſſaſſination by Sir Piers of 
Exon, is of much later date, | | 


{| Gray's Bard. 
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Hollingſhead's account of it is too prolix to be inſerted ; but I cannot forbear 
giving the concluſion of it. —** To ſhew what roiall ſervice was at this feaſt, it 
te paſſeth our underſtanding to deſcribe : but to conclude, the fare was exceeding 


* ſumptuous, and the furniture princilie in all things, that if the ſame ſhould 


* be rehearſed, the reader would perhaps doubt of the truth thereof. In the 
* midſt of the kings palace was a marble pillar raiſed hollow upon ſteps, on the 
top thereof was a great gilt eagle placed, under whoſe feet in the chapiter of 
the pillar, divers kinds of wine came guſhing forth, at four ſeverall places, all 
the daie long, neither was any forbidden to receive the ſame, were he never 
* ſo poore or abject.“ - | 

The prodigality of Richard was enormous. Two thouſand cooks, and three 
hundred ſervitors were employed in his kitchen.—Ten thouſand viſitors daily at- 
tended his court, and went fatisfied from his table. To furniſh food for this 
numerous company, twenty-eight oxen, three hundred ſheep, an incredible number 


cc 
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of fowls, and all kinds of game, were ſlaughtered every morning *. 


That our young monarch was an egregious epicure, as well as ſumptuous 
entertainer, appears from the introduction to the Forme of cury, (which was 
compiled by the maſter cook of his kitchen) wherein he is called the beſt and 
e ryalleſt viander of all chriſtian kynges.“ 

Even in his time we find French cooks were in faſhion; and they appear to 
have equalled their deſcendants of the preſent day, in the variety of their condi- 
ments, and in their faculty of diſguiſing nature, and metamorphoſing ſimple food 
into complex and non-deſcript gallimaufries. . 8 

Many of the receipts contained in the Forme of cury, are indeed as un- 
intelligible to a modern, as the. hieroglyphics of an Egyptian pillar ; but ſuch as 
we do underſtand, are not calculated to prejudice us much in favor of the culinary 


art of the fourteenth century. The combination of ſuch a variety of different 


| articles 


Let us hear the old ryhming chronicler, Harding, 


Truely I heard Robert Ireleff ſay 
Clerk of the grene cloth, that to the houſehol 
5 | Came every day, for the moſt part alway, - 
Ten thouſand folke, by his meſſes told 
That followed the houſe, ay as they would, 
And in the kechin thre hundreth ſervitours 
And in eche office many occupiers. 


Harding's chron. chap. 193. fol. 194. 


Hollingſhead alſo bears teſtimony to his prodigal magnificence. He kept the greateſt port, and meinteined the 
« molt plentifull houſe, that ever any king in England did, either before his time or ſince. For there reſorted 
« daily to his court above ten thouſand perſons that had meat and drinke there allowed them. In his kitchen 
« there were three. hundred ſervitors, and every other office was furniſhed after the like rate. Of ladies, cham- 
ce berers, and landerers, there were above three hundred at the leaſt, Yeomen and groomes were cloathed in 
« ſilkes, &c.“ p. 508. a. 10. 


There are few inſtances recorded by hiſtory, of ſuch extenſive hoſpitality as this of King Richard. He ſeems 


to have exceeded even the magnificence of Solomon. The daily conſumption of the Jewiſh monarch's table, 


was, „thirty meaſures of fine flour, and three ſcore meaſures of meal. Ten fat oxen, and twenty out of the 
« paſtures, and an hundred ſheep, beſides harts, and roe-bucks, and fallow deer, and fatted fowl.” I. Kings, iv. 
22 and 23 v. Mallet indeed in his letters mentions an Egyptian king, who went beyond our Engliſh monarch, 
his feaſts were ſo abundant as to feed fourteen Go gueſts, The quintals of meat, butter and ſugar, which his 
daily conſumed for the paſtry wwork alone, were ſo numerous as to appear incredible, Let, xi. p. 154. 155. 
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articles in the formation of one diſh, would produce an effect very unpleaſant to 
a palate of this day; and the quantity of hot ſpices, that were mixed in almoſt 
all of them, would now be reliſhed only by thoſe accuſtomed to the high- ſeaſoned 
diſhes of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 2 
But the magnificence of Richard was not confined to his table. Superb ex- 
hibitions and coſtly pageantry, were his frequent amuſements. | 
The paſſion for ſhews, is indeed, common to a dark and uninformed age. 
Hitherto, literature had made little progreſs among our countrymen ; mental 
reſources were as yet unknown; and it was neceſſary to recur for entertainment to 
ſomething without; to mummeries, pageantry, and ſuch fopperies to fill up the 
vacant time, and vary the tireſome monotony of a life, in which the intereſting | 
purſuits of learning, ſcience, and philoſophy, had no concern. 1 
Froiſſart the hiſtorian, who was cotemporary with Richard, and appears 
never to have been more agreeably engaged, than when beholding or deſcribing 
ſhews, has given us various accounts of the pageantries of this ſplendid prince. 
I ſhall inſert one of theſe details; which will enable us to form ſome idea of the 
amuſements of the fourteenth century, and the ſpirit of theſe fantaſtic and expenſive 
abſurdities. The following extract, is part of the very long account, which he 
gives, of the various pageants exhibited, when Iſabel the wife of Richard made 
her public entry into Paris. 5 ; 5 
; « At the fyrſt gate of Saynt Denice, entrynge into Paris, there was a hever 
„ made full of ſterres, and within it yonge chyldren apparelled lyke angelles, 
« ſwetely ſynginge. And amonge them an ymage of our lady holdyng in fygur” 
| [a figure] „of a lytell chylde playinge by hymſelf with a lytile myl made of a 
« greate nutt. Thys hevyn was hyghe, and rychely apparelled with the armes 
e of Fraunce, with a baune of the ſunne ſhynynge of gold caſtynge his rayes. 
a 6 Thys was devyſed by the kynge for the feeſt of the Juſtes. : 
6 Thane whan the Quene and the ladyes were paſte by, than they came a 
e ſofte pace befor the fountayne in a ſtrete of Saynte Denyce; whych condyte 
« was covered over with a cloth of fyne azure paynted full of floure de lys of golde, 
« and the pyllers were ſette full of the armes of dyvers noble lordes of Fraunce; 
e and oute of thys fountayne there iſſued in gret ſtremes, punent and clarre. And 
about thys fountayne there were young maydens rychly apparelled with rych 
e chaplettes on their heades ſinging melodiouſly. And they helde in theyre handes 
c cuppes and goblettes of golde, of frynge, and gyving to drynk all ſuch as 
«© paſſed by.. 


After which was the repreſentation of a battle between the French and Sa- 
racens. Then followed this pageant. | 5 

« At the gate of the Chatelet of Parys, there was a caſtell made of woode 
« and timber, as ſtrongly made, as it ſhuld have endured forty yeares. The 
e whych caſtell was embatelled and at every lope there was a man at armes, armed 
ce at all peas (points). And in the ſame caſtell, there was a bedde made rychli 
ce encourteyned and apparelled, as it had been to have ſtande in the kynges cham- 
« her, and thys bedde was called the bedde of juſtyce, and in thys bedde there 
ce lay, by figure, Saynt Ann, In thys caſtell there was a playne, for the caſtell 
OE, | F « conteyned 


CC 
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« conteyned a grete ſpace, and thys playne was full of trees, and full of hares, 
& cones, and birdes, that flew in and out; for whan they were abrode, they flewe 
« thyder agayne for fear of the people. And oute of theſe trees there iſſued a 
«© whyte harte, and went to the bedde of juſtyce, and out of the other parte of the 
c wood there iſſued out a lyon, and an egle properlye, and freſhly approched the 
tc harte, and the bedde of juſtyce. Than came thereout of the trees, a 12 yonge 
e maydens, rychelye apparelled, with chaplettes of golde on theyre heedes, hol- 


* dynge naked ſwordes in there handes, and they went bytwene the Harte, the 


* lyon, and the egle, and there they ſhewed themſelfe redy to defende the harte 
cc and the bedde of juſtyce.” 1 

In the year 1403, Richard's ſucceſſor Henry IV. celebrated his nuptials with 
Jane of Navar, widow of John de Montfort, Duke of Britain. The ceremony 
was accompanied with every circumſtance of pomp, and among the reſt a mag- 
nificent feaſt, the particulars of which are preſerved to us among the Harleian 
manuſcripts. It conſiſted of fix courſes, the firſt three were of fleſh, the laſt three 
almoſt entirely of fiſh ; juſt oppoſite to the practice of the preſent day, of ſerving 
up fiſh firſt. By referring to our Forme of Cury,” we ſhall there find receipts 
for moſt of the diſhes uſed on this occaſion ; a proof that this compilation of 
Richard's maſter cooks continued yet in high eſteem. 


La) 


ce Firſt courſe, 


„ Fylettes in galentyne *:—Vyand ryall?: — Groſs chare 3 :—Sygnettes - 
e Capoun of haut grece5 :;—Feſauntys* :—Chewetys? :—A fotelte®, | 


© The ſecond courſe, 


« Venyſon with fermente?:;—Gelye”:—Porcellys n: Conynge un: Bittore n: 
© Puleyng farcez : Pertryche “s: Leche fryez **:;—Brawne bruſe 7: —A ſotelte. 
| | 2 6 The 


" Theſe were pieces of fleſh rolled up with bread-crumbs, herbs, ſpices, &c. in which the powder of the 
herb galyngale or long rooted cyperus was predominant. Gloſſ. to Chaucer, © Forme of Cury,** No. 138. 


Re 0 = * conſiſted of wine, honey, ground rice, ſpices, and mulberries, properly ſalted. e Forme of 
ury,”* No. 89. 5 i 


3 Groſs chear. Common food, ſuch as beef, mutton, cc. 
| | 4 Young ſwans. Fat capons. 6 Pheaſants, 
7 Theſe chewetys, were variouſly made, vide No. 185 and 186 in the Forme of Cury.” In the 16th 


century the chewet ſeems to have been a fat greaſy 2 John. and Stev. Shak. vol. V. p. 426. note. 


s The /oze/ties were curious devices, formed in paſte, ſugar, or jelly, and cloſed every courſe. 
Modern furmety is compoſed of wheat, milk, and ſugar ; that of the 14th century, was probably made 
in the ſame manner, as the word is derived from a Saxon one, the root of which is Frorme, a farm. Vide Junit 
Etymolog. Anglican. apud Lye in Verb, | | 

e. 1 Young pigs. Porcellus Lat. Dict. 12 Conies. Rabbets. 

23 Bittern, a bird much eſteemed in the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries, 

4 This diſh I do not underſtand, it is ſomething forced or fuffed. 

15 Partridges. | 8 ; | 

% Fried leach, the leach was made of cream, iſinglaſs, ſugar, and almonds. Rand. Holme. 3. p. 83. Junius 

er it from the Saxon /zc, milk, probably milk originally was uſed in making it. Jun. Etym. Ang. apud Lye 
in Verb. 

17 Boiled brawns. Any pieces of fleſh were called brawn in theſe days; the word was not confined to the 
rolls which are formed of boars fleſh, and called by us, brawn, Pegge's Gloſlary to the © Forme of Cury.” 
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«© The third courſe. 


«© Creme de almaundys is: — Perys in ſyruppe v: Veniſon roſted :—Ryde :— 
Woodecokke :—Plovere :—Rabettys :—Qualys :—Snytys 20: Feldfare:.— Cru- 
ſtade®? ;—Sturgeon :—Frettoure :—A ſotelte. 


«© The order of the three courſes of fiſh. 


« The firſt courſe. 


e Vyaund ryall: - Sew lumbarde :—Salty fyſhe Lampreys powderyd3 .— 
Pyke :—Breme :—Samoun roſtyd: - Cruſtarde lumbarde“: — A ſotelte. 


© The ſecond courſe. 


ce Purpayis en frumente*5 :—Gely :—Breme :—Samoun :—Congre :—Gur- 
narde :—Plays** ;—Lampreys in paſt :—Leche fryez :—Panteryſe coronys for 
a ſotelte**, | | | 


« The third courſe, 


e Creme of almaunds :—Perys in ſyrippe :—Tenche enbrace® :—Troutez® : 
Floundrys fryid :—Perchys :—Lamprey roſted :—Lochys and colys s: —Stur- 
Joun :—Crabbe and creveys :—Graſpeys :—Egle coronys : in ſotelte3*.” 


In the year 1421, Henry V. brought his queen the Faire ladie Katharine,” 


as Hollingſhead calls her, to England. Soon after their arrival, on the 24th of 


February, their coronation took place with the greateſt magnificence. Hol- 
lingſhead gives theſe particulars of it. | 


08 


cc 


cc 
ce 
cc 
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* After the great ſolemnization at the foreſaid coronation in the church of 
St. Peters at Weſtminſter was ended, the queene was conveied into the great 
hall at Weſtminſter, and there ſet to dinner. Upon whoſe right hand, ſat at 
the end of the table, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Henrie ſurnamed the 
rich cardinale of Wincheſter. Upon the left hand of the queene ſat the king of 
Scots in his eſtate, who was ſerved with covered meſſe, as were the forenamed 
biſhops; but yet after them. Upon the ſame hand and ſide, neere the bord's 
end, fat the ducheſſe of Yorke, and the counteſſe of Huntington. The earle 


CC of 
18 Almond cream. 19 Pears in ſyrup. 20 Snipes. __ = Cuſtard. 
22 Lombardy broth, 23 Lampreys highly ſpiced. 24 Lombardy cuſtard. 
25 Porpoiſes in firmety. 26 Plaice. | 27 A lamprey pye. 
This. /ezelze conſiſted probably of the figures of panthers in paſte, with crowns on their heads. 
| 29 'Tench, two in a diſh, | 39 Trouts. 
3! Theſe were fiſh, but of what ſpecies I know not. 32 A crowned eagle for a /otelte, 
| F 2 | 
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e of March, holding a ſceptre in his hand, kneeled upon the right fide: the earle 
© marſhall in like manner, on the left of the queene. The counteſſe of Kent 
& ſat under the table at the right foot, and the counteſſe marſhall at the left. The 
e duke of Glouceſter, Sir.Humfrie, was that day overſeer, and ſtood before the 
& queene bareheaded. Sir Richard Nevill was that daie carver to the queene, the 
ec earles brother of Suffolk, cupbearer, Sir John Steward, ſewar, the lord Clifford, 
* pantler, in the earle of Warwikes ſteed, the lord Willoughbie, buttler, inſteed 
& of the earle of Arundell, the lord Graie Ruthin or Riffin, naperer, the lorde 
« Audlie almoner, in ſteed of the earle of Cambridge, the earle of Worceſter was 
6 that daie earle marſhall, in the earle marſhall's abſence; who rode about the 
&« hall upon a great courſer, with a multitude of tipped ſtaves about him, to make 
e and keepe roome in the ſaid hall, &c. AY | . 
The feaſt ſerved up on this occaſion, conſiſted of three courſes; which con- 
tained the following diſhes, according to Fabian, from whom we have the account. 


6 Firſt courſe. 


6 Brawne and muſtarde :—Ellys in Burneux : :—Frument with balian :— 
e Pyke in erbage :: - Lamprey powderyd :—Trought :—Codlyng :—Playes fryed : 
« —Marlyng fryed 3 :—Crabbys :—Leche lumbarde flouryſhed :—Tartys 4 :=And 
« a ſotyltye called a pelly-cane ſyttyng on hyr neſt, with hyr byrdes, and an image 
e of Saynte Katheryne holdyng a boke, and diſputyng with the doctours, holdynge 


e a reſon in her ryghte hande, ſaynge, Madame le Royne 5,” the Pelycan as an 


c“ anſwere, ** Ce eft la figne, et du Roy, pur tenir joy, et a tout ſa gent elle mete ſa 
& intent. | | : 


e The ſecond courſe. 


% Gely coloured wyth columbyne floures : Whyte potage, or creme of 
* almandes :—Breme of the ſee :—Counger :—Solys :—Cheven 7 :—Barbyll wyth 


cc 


cc 


flouriſhed, une ſans plus? :—Lamprey freſhe baken :—Flampeyne flourysſhed ** 


* wyth a Scotchone royal, and therein three crownes of gold plantyd wyth floure 
« de lyce, and flowres of enamyll wrought of confections: —and a ſotyltye named 


a panter, with an image of Saynte Katherine with a whele in her hande, and 


< a rolle wyth a reaſon in her other hande, ſayeng; La Royne ma file in cęſte ile per 


e bon reſon aves renount n. | 
| an «© The 
$ Vide Holl. Chron. p. 509. a. and b. 


Eels in butter, pepper and falt, &c. Pike with herbs. 
3 Fried whitings. — + Tate. 1 5 5s Madam the Queen. | 
6 It is the king's wiſh, that all his people ſhould be merry, and in this manner he makes his intentions public, 
7 Laccia piſces. Jun. Etym. Ang. 8 Damaſcus cakes. 9 One, and no more, 


10 A diſh of flampaynes garniſhed, &c. Theſe flampaynes were a kind of forced-meat balls, for the making 
of which there is a very long and complicated receipt in the Forme of Cury,“ No. 113, and another No. 184. 
1! The queen my child, ſhall meet with deſerved renown in this iſland. | | 


roche :—Freſhe ſamoun :—Halybut :—Garnarde :—Rochet broyled :—Smelts 
e fryed ;—Crevys or lobſter :—=Leche damaſks wyth the kynges worde or proverb 
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«© The third courſe. 


ce 
ce 


—Perche with goion:— Fryſshe ſturgeon wyth welkes :—Porperies roſted 4 :— 

Mennes fryed :—Crevys de eawe douce *5 :—Pranys ** :—Elys roſted wyth lam- 
ce prey :—A leche called the whyte leche, flourysſhed wyth hawthorne lewys and 
te red hawys :—A march payne”? garnyſhed wyth dyvers fygurs of angelyis, amonge 


« the whych was ſet an image of St. Katheryne holdyng this reaſon, II eft eſcrit 
e par voir et eit, per marriage pur, ceſt guerre ne dure: — And laſtlye a ſotyltyxe 


* named a tyger, lokynge in a myrour, and a man ſyttynge on horſebacke, clene 


armyd, holdynge in hys armes a tyger whelpe with this reaſon. Par force ſanz 
ce reſon je ay pryſe ceſt beſte ?; and wyth his one hande'makynge a countenaunce of 
e throwynge of myrrours at the great tigre, the whych held thys reaſon, Gile de 


e mirrour ma fete diſtour 20.“ 


In reading the account of theſe feaſts, the obſervation occurs, that the tables 


of our anceſtors muſt greatly have exceeded thoſe of modern days, in ſplendor of 


appearance. Every decoration was added to the different diſhes, that the cook's 


imagination ſuggeſted, to gratify the eye. The peacock we have already ſeen made 


a brilliant figure on the table; and the frequent uſe of gold and ſilver, the ſplendid 
repreſentations of armorial cognizances, and the grand devices in paſtry and ſugar, 


which they termed ſotelties, muſt have given a * to the ancient Engliſh 
table of which we at preſent have no idea. 


The nobility of this age, did not fall ſhort of their anceſtors in hoſpitality. 
Richard Nevill, the great Earl of Warwick, whoſe popularity was ſo univerſal, 


acquired probably a large portion of it by his extenſive munificence. The town 


manſion of this nobleman ſtood in Yarwick Lane, to which it gave name. Here 


2 (when he came to London) ſays Hollingſhead ||, he held ſuch an houſe, that 


« fix oxen were eaten at a breakfaſt, and every taverne was full of his meat, for 


„ who that had anie acquaintance in that houſe, he ſhould have had as much 
* ſod and roſt, as he might carry on a long dagger.” Stowe alſo ſpeaks of his 


coming to London, in the famous convention of 1458, © with fix hundred men 
* all in red jackets imbrodered, with ragges ſtaves before and behind, and that he 


was lodged in Warwick Lane, &c. &c. * 


The office of carver, as I have before obſerved in the ages of chivalry, was 
eſteemed a very honorable one, and on ſolemn occaſions, executed by perſons of 
the higheſt diſtinction. By es however, as the {plendid abſurdities of chivalry 


faded 


This medley conſiſted of herbs, raiſins, ſpices, wine, honey and many other ingredients, boiled, and 
mingled 1 and kept in an earthen veſſel, for uſe, whenever occaſion called for it. Vide No. 101. 


«« Forme of Cury.“ | 
33 Fried in oil, with bread-crumbs and onions. 14 Porpoiles roaſted. 15 Cray-fiſh, 
16 Prawns. !7 March payne. A fine cake. Vide Johnſon's Shrak. vol. X. p. 45. note. 


18 cc Tt is written, as is heard and ſeen, that by a ſacred marriage, war ſhall be terminated. 80 
19 c By force, without cunning, I have taken this beaſt,” 
20 C The deceitfulneſs of the mirror, hath been my deſtruction.“ 


| Holling, Chron, p. 678, a. 30. ® Stowe's ſurveie, p. 130. 


Dates in compoſt *: Creme motle :—Carp de ore '3 :—Turbut :—Tenche : | 
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faded away, this office (together with various others,) which that romantic 
ſyſtem of manners had dignified with honor, loft its diſtinCtion ; and before the 
cloſe of the fifteenth century, it devolved on certain domeſtics, who attending alone 
to the buſineſs, were from thence termed carvers. Wynken de Worde, in the 
year 1508, printed a volume entitled the © Booke of Kervinge, in which are 
various curious directions to be obſerved by the kerver, and other officers of the 
houſehold. The following extract from it contains the terms of carving uſed in 
the fifteenth century. 


« The termes of a Kerver be as here followeth. 


«© Breke that dere—leſche that brawne—rere that gooſe—lyſte that ſwanne— 
« ſauce that capon—ſpoyle that hen—fruſche that chekyn—unbrace that mal- 


&« Jarde—unlace that conye—dyſmembre that heron—diſplay that crane—disfygure 


* that peacocke— unjoynt that bytture—untache that curlewe—alaye that felande— 


« wynge that partryche—wynge that quayle—myne that plover—thye that pygyon 


border that paſty—thye that woodcocke—thye all maner ſmalle byrdes— 
tymbre that fyre—tyere that egge—chynne that ſamon—ſtrynge that lampreye— 
« ſplat that pyke—ſauce that plaice — ſauce that tench—ſplaye that breme—ſyde 


that haddock—tuſke that barbell—culpon that troute—fyne that cheven— 


traſſene that ele- trance that fturgeon—undertraunche that purpos—tayme that 
« crabbe—barbe that lopſter,—Here endeth the goodly termes of Kervynge F. 


The reign of Henry VIII. was diſtinguiſhed by pageantry and magnificence. 
No Engliſh monarch ſeems to have taken more delight in revelry of all kinds, 


than this capricious prince f. The maſe however, above all others, was his 


favorite entertainment. The minute Hollingſhead has attributed the invention, 
or rather the introduction of this amuſement, of which our maſquerade is the lineal 
deſcendant, to Henry. But notwithſtanding the general accuracy of Hollingſhead, 
we have reaſon to believe that the maſt was well known in this country two centuries 


before his reign ; though not brought to that perfection, which it attained in the 
ſixteenth century §. 


To 


+ Fol, I, b. 


This we learn from Hollingſhead, who gives us the leading feature of Henry's character, a love of amuſe- 
ment, in the following words. From thence the whole court removed to Windſor, there beginning his progreſſe, 
« and exerciſing himſelfe dailie in ſhooting, ſinging, dancing, wreſtling, caſting of the barre, plaieing at the 


«« recorders, flute, virginals, in ſetting of ſonges, and making of ballades. And when he came co Oking, there 


« were kept both juſtes, tournies, &c.” Chron. p. 806. 


$ Hollingſhead's words are theſe «© On the daie of Epiphanie, at night, the king with eleven others were 
« diſguiſed after the manner of Italie, called a aſte, a thing not ſeen before in England,” Holl. p. 812. a. 40. 
He ſeems however to have forgotten, that he had ſpoken of the mafte, as a diverſion known in this country one 
hundred and fifty years before; for page five hundred and fifteen of his hiſtory he ſays, ** The conſpirators 
«© ment upon the ſudden to have ſet upon the king in the caſtell of Windſor, under colour of a maſte or mummerie, 
&c.“ Mr. Warton ſuppoſes the maſkes to be coeval with Edward III. and probably that reign was the zra 
of their origin; for in the 6th year of it, we find it ordained by parliament, that a company of people, denominated 


vagrants, who made maſquerades through the city, ſhould be whipt out of London, becauſe they played ſcandalous 


things in ale-houſes, and other public places. Theſe (according to Mr. Dodſley's opinion) were thoſe buffoons, 
which we find afterwards denominated mummers, who wandered about the country, dreſſed in antick garbs, 


dancing, 


. 
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To ſhew the ſpirit of this amuſement, I ſhall extract two or three accounts 


of it from our old chroniclers. 
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And on a time” (this was during the firſt year of Henry's reign) © the 
king in perſon accompanied, with the earles of Eſſex, Wilſhire, and other noble 
men, to the number of twelve, came ſuddenlie in a morning into the queenes 
chamber, all apparelled in ſhort coates of Kentiſh Kendall, with hoodes on their 
heads and hoſen of the ſame, everie one of them his bow and arrowes, and a 
ſworde and a buckler, like outlawes, or Robin Hood's men. Whereat the 
queene, the ladies, and all other there, were abaſhed, as well for the ſtrange 
ſight, as alſo for their ſudden comming, and after certeine dances and paſtimes 
made they departed. On Shrove Sundaie the ſame yeare, the king prepared a 
goodlie banket in the parlement chamber at Weſtminſter, for all the ambaſſadors, 
which then were here out of divers realmes and countreys. The banket bein 
ready, the king leading the queene, entered into the chamber, then the ladies, 
ambaſſadors, and other noble men followed in order. | 

* The king cauſed the queene to keep the eſtate, and then fate the embaſſa- 


* dours and ladies, as they were marſhalled by the king, who would not fit, 


but walked from place to place, making cheare to the queene and the ſtrangers : 
ſuddenlie the king was gone. And ſhortlie after, his grace, with the earle of 
Eſſex, came in apparelled after the Turkie faſhion, in long robes of baude- 
kin, powdered with gold, hats on their heds of crimſon velvet, girded with two 
ſwordes called cimiteries, hanging by great bauderiks of gold. Then next came 
the lord Henrie Earle of Wilſhire, and the lord Fitzwater, in two long gownes 
of yellow fattin, traverſed with whyte ſattin, and in everie band of white, was 
a band of crimfon ſattin after the manner of Ruſſia or Ruſland, with furred hats 
of graie on their heads, either of them having an hatchet in their hands, and 
bootes with pikes turned up. | 9 

And after them came Sir Edward Howard then admerall, and with him 
Sir Thomas Parre, in doublets of crimſin velvett, voided lowe on the backe, 


and before to the chanell bone, laſed on the breaſts with chaines of ſilver, and 


over that ſhort cloakes of crimſin ſattin, and on their heads after danſers faſhion, 
with feaſants feathers in them; they were apparelled after the faſhion of Pruſſia 
or Spruce. The torchbearers were apparelled in crimſin ſattin, and greene, 
like Moreſkoes, their faces blacke: and the king brought in a mummerie. 
After that the queene, the lordes, and ladies, (ſuch as would) had plaied, the 
ſaid mummers departed and put off the fame apparell, and ſome after entered 
into the chamber in their uſuall apparell. And ſo the king made great cheare 
to the queene, ladies, and embaſſadours. The ſupper or banket ended, and the 
tables voided, the king in communication with the embaſſadours, the queene 

with the ladies tooke their places in their degrees. . 8 
« Then began the danſing, and everie man tooke much heed to them that 
danſed. The king perceiving that withdrew himſelf ſuddenlie out of the Pres 
| | With 


dancing, tumbling, &c. and as they conſtantly went diſguiſed, they often committed outrages under covert of 


their maſks, till in the reign of Henry VIII. an act was paſſed againſt them, in which there was a penalty for 
entertaining them, or even accommodating them with a vizor. Dodſley's Pref. to ancient plays. 
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« with certeine other perſons appointed for that purpoſe. And within a little while 
ce after there came in a drum and a fife, apparelled in white damaſke and greene 
ce bonnets, and hoſen of the ſame ſute. Then certeine gentlemen followed with 
& torches, apparelled in blue damaſke, purfelled with amis graie, faſhioned like 
ce an albe, and hoods on their heads, with robes and long tippets to the ſame, 
*« of blue damaſke, in vizards. Then after them came a certeine number of gen- 
te tlemen, whereof the king was one, apparelled all in one ſute of ſhort garments, 


* little beneath the points, of blue velvet and crimſin, with long ſleeves, all cut 


and lined with cloth of gold. And the utter part of the garments were powdered 
with caſtles and ſheafes of arrowes of fine ducket gold ; the upper parts of their 
«© hoſen of like ſute and faſhion, the nether parts were of ſkarlet, powdered with 
ce timbrels of fine gold, on their heads bonnets of damaſke, with ſilver flat woven 
in the ſtole, and thereupon wrought with gold, and rich feathers in them, all 
« with vizors||. 885 | 3 

After this, ſix ladies entered, all ſuperbly dreſſed, and having danced ſome 
time with the king and his party, they all retired. l 

We may form ſome idea of the expence of theſe royal amnſements, from the 
following account of a pageant and maſke, exhibited at court, on the birth of the 
princeſs Mary. | | = 

« Apainſt the twelfe daie, or the daie of the Epiphanie at night, before 
«© the banket in the hall at Richmond, was a pageant deviſed like a mounteine, 
« gliſtering by night, as though it had beene all of gold, and ſet with ſtones, on 
te the top of which mounteine was a tree of gold, the branches and boughes frized 
e with gold, ſpreadinge on everie {fide over the mounteine with roſes and pome- 
« granats; the which mounteine was with vices brought up towards the king, 
« and out of the ſame came a ladie apparelled in cloth of gold, and the children 
* of honor called the Henchmen which were freſhlie diſguiſed, and danced a 
e morice before the king; and that doone re-entered the mounteine, which then 
c was drawen backe, and then was the waſſail or banket brought in, and fo brake 
ce up Chriſtmaſſe .. „„ 

is, ſhall produce one more extract from the accounts we have of Henry's 

maſkes. 


In this yeere (the $th of his reign) the king kept his Chriſtmaſſe at his 


cc 


* manor of Greenwich, and on the twelfe night, according to the old cuſtome, he 


«Cc and 


Holl. Chron. p. 804. 5 | N 
Many of our monarchs formerly, kept an open table during the Chriſtmaſs tide, as Richard II. in par- 


ticular, Henry VIII. alſo during this feſtival gave repeated banquets, and ſome of his moſt ſplendid pageantries, 


and maſkes were played off then. This period of revelry, was looked forward to by his ſubjects with anxious 
expectation. In the year 1526 during the winter, a dearth happening in London, which prevented Henry from 
keeping his Chriſtmas there ; he retired to his palace at Eltham, and paſſed it in the company of a few particular 


favorites. In conſequence of which, this Chriſtmas was called a „fi Chriſtmaſſe, as it was kept without that magni- 


ficence and hoſpitality, which Henry always diſplayed on theſe occaſions, Holling. p. 892. b. 34 The curious 
reader, who 1s defirous to ſee more relative to theſe gorgeous abſurdities, will be greatly amuſed by the account 
of a grand pageant deſcribed by Hollingſhead, p. 812. by another, p. 921. in which the king bore a part, and 
played a trick on Cardinal Wolſey. It muſt be obſerved, that theſe mummeries were all in dumb ſhew. To 
this note, I beg leave to add, that according to Polydore Virgil, the Engliſh cuſtom of celebrating Chriſtmas 
with jollity, maſkes, pageantry, &c, was not conformable to the manners of the other European nations, who 


omitted theſe diverſions at Chriſtmas, but practiſed them a few days before Lent, Pol, Virg. Hiſt, Ang. lib. 13. 
f. 211, Baſil 1534. | | 
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ce and the queene came into the hall: and when they were ſet, and the queene of 
4 Scots alſo, there entered into the hall a garden artificiall, called the garden of 
« Eſperance. This garden was tower'd at every corner, and railed with railes 


ec 
cc 


gilt, all the bankes were ſet with flowres artificiall of ſilke and gold, the leaves 
cut of greene ſattin, ſo that they ſeemed verie flowers. In the midſt of this 
garden, was a pillar of antique worke, all gold ſet with pearles and ſtones ; and 
on the op of the pillar, which was fix ſquare, was a lover, or an arch embowed, 
c crowned with gold; within which ſtood a buſh of roſes red and white, all of 


cc 
ce 


ce filke and gold, and a buſh of pomegranats of like ſtuffe. In this garden walked 
ce ſix knights, and fix ladies richly apparelled ; and then they deſcended and danſed 


manie goodlie danſes, and ſo aſcended the garden againe, and were conveied out 
ce of the hall; and the king was ſerved of a great banket .. N 
The decorations of the table and ſidebgard at theſe royal banquets, were like- 
wiſe very ſuperb. At a gala which Henry gave to the French ambaſſadors, in the 
Ioth year of his reign, Hollingſhead ſays, The king and his gueſts were ſerved 
c with two hundred and fixtie diſhes, and after that, a vo:dee of ſpices, with ſixtie 


ce ſpice plates of filver and gilt, as great as men with eaſe might beare. This 


ce night the cupboard in the hall was of twelve ſtages, all of plate of gold, and 
« no gilt plate & *.“ | 


The 


3 Holling. Chron, 839. b. 30. | | | ; 1 9 

§Vide Holling. p. 849. a. 40. This cuſtom of taking ſpices and wine, immediately after dinner, or in the 
courſe of the afternoon, was a very old one; Froiſſart makes mention of it repeatedly in his chronicles. The 
ceremony was called a vid, and the formalities attending a royal one, are thus deſcribed in the Articles ordained 

« by King Henry VII. for the regulation of his houſehold.” | | 

As for the even of a day when a voide ſhall be held.” „In the even of the day of eſtate, it is the uſher's 
ce parte, and it pleaſe the King to have a voide ; then the uſher muſt warne the ſervant of the ſpicerye, to make 
% readie for the ſpice plates, for the King and the biſhoppe, and for the Lordes and Eſtates, after as they bee, 
« and after as yee ſee neceſſarie; and alſo to warne the King's ſewers and Eſquires, which muſt waite that tyme, 
« and the ſewer of the chamber, for the biſhopp's ſpice-plate ; then yee muſt goe to the ſervant of the ſeller, and 
« warne him to make readie the King's cuppe, and the biſhopps, and as many feſteres of wine as yee thinke 
ee will ſerve the people. Alſoe yee muſt receive the pile of cuppes, &c. Then what tyme you thinke the King 
« js redie to take his voide, then yee muſt aſſemble them together, and bring them to the cupboard, the uſher 
c poinge before, making room to the cupboard ; then the chamberlaine goeinge to the cupboarde, taking with 
<< him three of the greateſt Eſtates, (Lords) delivering to the greateſt the towell ; the ſecond Eſtate the ſpice- 
«« plates; the third Eſtate the cuppe; and when they come to the Kinge with it, the chamberlaine taketh the 
g coveringe of the ſpice-plates, giving aſſay (a taſte) to the bearer ; and when the King and biſhopp have 
d taken ſpice and wine, then the Lordes deliver it to the officers againe ; then the uſher to appoint Eſquires, to 
_ « ſerve the Lordes, and the people, with ſpice and wine largely, &c.” Royal Houſehold eſtabliſhments, p. 113. 

Alſo Froiſſart's Chron. tom. II. cap. 164. fol. 184. a. et cap. 100. fol. 114. a. Lord Berners's tranſlation. 

* Chriſtmas, as we have obſerved in the text, was the ſeaſon in which theſe royal revels were celebrated in 
the moſt ſplendid manner. They began with Chriſtmas-even, and ended with 'Twelfth-night. During this 
period, a kind of mock-monarch, was appointed, who regulated all the amuſements of the court, and governed 
with abſolute ſway. His titles were various. Lord of miſrule, Lord of merry diſports, &c. This officer, Polydore 
Virgil tells us, was peculiar to the Engliſh nation, an aſſertion, in which he is perhaps miſtaken, for the arbiter 
elegantiarum of the Romans, and le Prince d Amoureux, among the French, who regulated the amuſements of the 
youth for ſix days previous to Aſo-Medneſday, ſeem to have nearly reſembled our Lord of miſrule. Vide Car- 
pentier in v. Amoratus, p. 195. tom. I. Pol. Virg. de Rer. Invent. lib. v. c. 2. George Ferrers a counſellor 
was honored with this office in 1552, during the reign of Edward VI. who, according to Stowe, “ fo pleaſantly 
« and wiſely demeaned himſelf, that the King had great delight in his paſtimes.” Chron. p. 632. Vide alſo 
Hollingſhead's Chronicles, which ſpeak more fully of him, p. 1067. col. 2. 10. Among the other duties annexed 
to this office, one ſeems to have been, that of writing interludes and plays, to be performed before the courts 

during the Chriſtmas holidays, Vide Puttenham's Arte of Eng. Poet, I. 1. c. xxxi. p. 49. edit. 1589. Sometime, 
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The manners of a people, will always be modelled after the example of their 
governor ; the court adopts the virtues or vices of the prince, while the inferior 
ranks look up to, and copy thoſe immediately above them : and thus, whether the 


example be good or bad, it is in a ſhort time generally followed; and gives a certain 


character, to the manners of a whole people. We are not to be ſurprized therefore, 
to find this paſſion for magnificence, univerſally diffuſed throughout the kingdom. 
Regulations indeed were made, to limit the luxury of the nobility, and reſtrain the 
expences of the citizens. Among the latter, profuſion was become ſo boundleſs, 


that in Eaſter 1542 the mayor and court of aldermen, thought it prudent to order, 


© That the maior and ſheriffs ſhould be ſerved at their tables but with one courſe 
te at dinner and ſupper in their houſes ; the maior to have but ſeven diſhes at the 
moſt at one meſſe for his own table, and the ſhiriffs, and everie other alderman 
but fix diſhes, upon paine to forfeit for everie diſh fortie ſhillings at everie time 
when they offended in this ordinance. Alſo that the ſargeants and yeomen of 
ce their houſes, ſhould have but three diſhes at dinner or ſupper, the ſworde-bearers 
e meſle only excepted which ſhould be allowed to have one diſh more. It was 
alſo enacted that from the feaſt of Eaſter then next inſuing neither the maior 
nor his brethren ſhould have anie crane, ſwan, or buſtard, upon paine to forfeit 
& for everie fowle by them ſo bought 20 ſhillings ||.” | 

So ineffectual however was this ordinance, that it was again found neceſſary 
to paſs a ſumptuary law, in the firſt of Philip and Mary, to aboliſh exceſs in city 
feaſtings; and in the enſuing year, a third order of counſel was iſſued, in con- 
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| ſequence of the relapſe of the citizens into their former luxury . 


It ſeems indeed, that London, from very early antiquity, has been remarkable 
for that propenſity to luxurious living, which the invidious wits of later days, have 
been fond of attributing to it. Fitz-Stephens informs us, that exquiſite delicacies 
were common, even in the London cook-ſhops, in the twelfth century. And Stow 
ſays, that Eaſt-cheap (a ſtreet immortalized by the luxurious and fack-drinkin 
Falſtaffe) exhibited in former times, a ſcene of jovial feſtivity. The cookes 


& cried, 


his appellation was abbot of miſrule. Leland's Collect. v. III. P- 256. appen. This officer however was by no 


means peculiar to the court. The manſion of every nobleman, had its Lord of miſrule to dire& the ſports of 
Chriſtmas, and preſerve decorum among the company at this feſtive period. The univerſities alſo, and courts 
of law, followed a ſimilar practice. At Cambridge this officer had the title of imperator. He was a maſter of 
arts, choſen at every college, and appointed to regulate the plays, ſports, and paſtimes, of the ſociety to which 
he belonged. His 3 nty continued during the twelve days of Chriſtmas, and the reward of his trouble was 
forty ſhillings. At Oxford each college had its Cyriſtmas Prince, whoſe office was of the ſame nature and du- 
ration as the imperator at Cambridge. Wart, Hiſt. Eng. Poet. v. II. p. 380. The lav ſocieties had their Chriſtmas 
Prince alſo, whoſe parade and authority were very great. He was attended by his Lord keeper, Lord treaſurer, 


with eight white ſtaves, a captain of his band of 18 and of his guard, and with two chaplains, who were 
1 


ſo ſeriouſly impreſſed with an idea of his regal dignity, that when they preached before him on the Tg e 


Sunday, in the temple church, on aſcending the pulpit, they ſaluted him with three low bows. He dined, both 
in the hall, and in his privy chamber, under a cloth of eſtate. The pole-axes for his gentlemen penſioners were 
borrowed of Lord Saliſbury. Lord Holland, his temporary juſtice in Eyre, ſupplied him with veniſon on de- 
mand ; and the Lord Mayor, and Sheriffs of London, with wine. On Twelfth-day, at going to church, he 
received many petitions, which he gave to his maſter of requeſts ; and like other kings, he had a favorite, whom, 
with others, gentlemen of high quality, he knighted coming from church, His expences, all from his own purſe, 
amounted to two thouſand pounds. Wart. Hiſt. Eng. Poet. vol, II. p. 406, | | 
[| Holling. Chron, p. 950. b. 60. | 


* Holling. Chron. Stowe's ſurveie. Pennant's London, 
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& cried, ſays he, hot ribbes of beef roſted, —pies well baked, —and other victuals. 
e There was alſo clattering of pewter pots, harpe, pipe, and ſawtrie 7. The 
appellations of Pudding Lane, and Pye Corner, have been laughed at as character- 
iſtic of city- luxury: and from the fatal conflagration in 1666, beginning at one, 
and ending at the other; ſuperſtition has recorded it to have been a viſitation from 
heaven, as a puniſhment for the gluttony of its inhabitants. 
The lord mayors of the city of London, in particular, have afforded ſplendid 
inſtances of hoſpitality and good living. The following is an account of a famous 
feaſt given by a mayor of London, in the reign of Edward III. | 
| « Henry Picard maior of London, in one day did ſumptuouſly feaſt, Edward 
« King of England, John King of France, the King of Cipres (then arrived in 
« England) David King of Scots, Edward Prince of Wales, with many noble men 
te and others. After dinner, the king of Cipres playing with Henry Picard in 
c his hall, did winne of him fiftie markes, but Henry being very ſkillfull in that 
& arte, altering his hand did after winne of the ſame king, the ſame fiftie marks, 
and fiftie marks more, which when the ſame king began to take in ill parte, 
e although hee diſſembled the ſame, Henry ſayed unto. him, my Lord and King 
e be not agreeved, I court not your gold but your play, for I have not bidde you 
e hither that I might greeve you, but that amongſt other things, I might trie 
« your play, and gave him his money againe, plentifully beſtowing of his owne 
© amongſt the retinue : beſides hee gave many rich giftes to the king and other 
* nobles and knightes, which dined with him to the great glory of the citizens of 
« London in thoſe dayes 4.“ | | 
Beſides this royal viſit, the city of London has often been honoured by the 
preſence of majeſty at entertainments. Richard II. Henry VIII. and Charles I. 
_ were all entertained within its walls. At a feaſt given to the laſt mentioned prince 
in Guildhall, the number of diſhes ſerved up was five hundred. 
8 His preſent majeſty alſo, in the year after his acceſſion, was ſumptuouſly en- 
tertained during the mayoralty of Sir Samuel Fludyer, in the ſame plaoe. 5 
The expence of this feaſt amounted to 6, 8980. It conſiſted of four hundred 
and fourteen diſhes, beſides the deſert; and the hoſpitality of the city, and the 
elegance of the entertainment (obſerves Mr. Pennant) might vie with any that 
had ever preceeded it. - 
The manners of Elizabeth's reign differed widely from thoſe of the preceeding 
age. A pedantic affectation of learning, without the reality, among the higher 
ranks, ſucceeded to the unrefined, but honeſt, bluntneſs of Henry's courtiers ; and 
the fables of claſſical antiquity, and wild inventions of heathen mythology, were 
interwoven even into the feaſtings, pageantry, and amuſements of this period. 
When Elizabeth paraded through a country town, to uſe the words of Mr. Warton, 
| almoſt every pageant was a Pantheon. When ſhe paid a viſit at the houſe of any 
of her nobility, at entering the hall ſhe was faluted by the Penates, and conducted 
to her privy-chamber by Mercury. Even the paſtry-cooks were expert 2 0 
| ogiſts. 


+ Stowe's ſurveie. 
t Stowe's Annals, p. 263, b. 60. 
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logiſts. At dinner, ſele& transformations of Ovid's metamorphoſes were exhibited 
in confectionary: and the ſplendid icing of an immenſe hiſtoric plumb-cake, 
was emboſſed with a delicious baſſo- relievo of the deſtruction of Troy. In the 
afternoon, when ſhe condeſcended to walk in the garden, the lake was covered 
with Tritons and Nereids : the pages of the family were converted into wood- 
nymphs, who peeped from every bower; and the footmen gamboled over the 
lawns in the figure of Satyrs F.“ 15 

It is ſomewhat ſtrange that fooleries of this nature, ſhould amuſe the mind 
of a princeſs, celebrated by contemporary autliors, for her learning and accom- 
pliſhments. | | | 

Paul Hentzner, a German, came into England in this reign. The obſerva- 

tions he made during his ſtay here, have been tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed, 
together with the Latin original, by that elegant ſcholar the Honorable Horace 
Walpole. Our traveller's deſcription of this great princeſs, is ſo ſtrikingly in- 
tereſting, and gives ſo clear an idea of that pompous demeanour which ſhe affected; 
I had almoſt faid of that adoration which was paid her by the admiring croud of 
courtiers, that I cannot forbear inſerting it. 

In the ſame hall (this was at Greenwich) were the archbiſhop of Canter- 
e bury, the biſhop of London, a great number of counſellors of ſtate, officers of 
the crown and gentlemen, who waited the queen's coming out, which ſhe did 
« from her own apartment, when it was time to go to prayers, attended in the 
“ following manner. | | | 

“ Firſt went gentlemen, barons, earls, knights of the garter, all richly 
«& dreſſed and bare-headed ; next came the chancellor bearing the ſeals in a red 
& filk purſe, between two; one of which carried the royal ſceptre, the other the 
& {word of ſtate, in a red ſcabbard, ſtudded with golden fleurs de lys, the point 
e upwards; next came the queen in the ſixty-fifth year of her age, as we were 
“ told, very majeſtic ; her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled, her eyes ſmall, yet 
& black and pleaſant ; her noſe a little hooked ; her lips narrow, and her teeth 
ce black, (a defect the Engliſh ſeem ſubject to, from their too great uſe of ſugar,) 
„ ſhe had in her ears two pearls, with very rich drops; ſhe wore falſe hair, and 
« that red; the had a ſmall crown reported to be made of ſome of the gold of the 
celebrated Lunenbourg table; her boſom was uncovered, as all the Eugliſh 
* ladies have it till they marry ; and ſhe had on a necklace of exceeding fine pearls ; 
« her hands were ſmall, her fingers long, and her ſtature neither tall nor low; 
« her air was ſtately, her manner of ſpeaking mild and obliging. That day ſhe 
„ was drefled in white ſilk, bordered with pearls of the ſize of beans, and over it 
c a mantle of black ſilk, ſhot with filver threads; her train was very long, the 
«© end of it born by a marchioneſs; inſtead of a chain, ſhe had an oblong collar 
* of gold and jewels. As ſhe went along in all this ſtate and magnificence, ſhe 
* ſpoke very graciouſly, firſt to one, then to another, whether foreign miniſters, 
* or thoſe who attended for different reaſons, in Engliſh, French, and Italian; 
for beſides being well ſkilled in Greek, Latin, and the languages I have men- 


§ Warton's Hiſt. Eng. Poetry, vol. III. p. 492. 
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tioned, ſhe is miſtreſs of Spaniſh, Scotch, and Dutch ; whoever ſpeaks to her, 
it is kneeling : now and then ſhe raiſes ſome with her hand. While we were 
there, W. Slawata, a Bohemian Baron, had letters to preſent to her, and ſhe 
after pulling off her glove, gave him her right hand to kiſs, ſparkling with rings 
and jewels, a mark of particular favor; wherever ſhe turned her face as ſhe 
was going along, every body fell down on their knees. 

« The ladies of the court followed next to her, very handſome and well 
ſhaped, and for the moſt part dreſſed in white; ſhe was guarded on each fide 
by gentlemen penſioners, fifty in number with gilt battle-axes ; in the anti- 
chapel next the hall where we were, petitions were preſented to her and ſhe 
received them moſt graciouſly, which occafioned the acclamation of Lon 
live Queen Elizabeth; ſhe anſwered it with I thank you my good people.“ 
In the chappel was excellent muſic; as ſoon as it and the ſervice was over, 
which ſcarce exceeded half an hour, the Queen returned in the ſame ſtate, and 
order, and prepared to go to dinner. But while ſhe was ſtill at prayers, we faw 
her table ſet out with the following ſolemnity.“ 5 
This part of the account being more applicable to the ſubject of our diſcourſe, 
is given without further apology. It diſplays that tedious ceremonial, which 


was obſerved in every thing that regarded the ſervice of the royal table, during the 
14th, 15th, and 16th centuries; the frequent genuflexions and proſtrations, made 
on theſe occaſions, bordered very nearly on impiety; and when we conſider, that 


theſe ceremonies were performed in an empty room, and to an empty table, we 


cannot help exclaiming with ſome degree of indignation, 
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O quantum in rebus inane! 


ce A gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, and along with him another 
who had a table- cloth, which, after they had both kneeled three times, with 
the utmoſt veneration, he ſpread upon the table, and after kneeling again, they 
both retired. Then came two others, one with the rod again, the other with 
a ſalt- ſeller, a plate and bread ; when they they had kneeled, as the others had done, 
and placed what was brought, upon the table, they too retired, with the fame 
ceremonies performed by the firſt. At laſt came an unmarried lady, (we were 
told ſhe was a counteſs,) and along with her a married one, bearing a taſtin 


knife; the former was dreſſed in white filk, who, when ſhe had proſtrated her- 
ſelf three times, in the moſt graceful manner approached the table, and rubbed 


the plates with bread and falt, with as much care as if the Queen had been 
preſent : when they had waited there a little time, the yeomen of the guard 
entered bareheaded, cloathed in ſcarlet with a golden roſe upon their backs, 
bringing in at each turn, a courſe of four and twenty diſhes, ſerved in plate moſt 
of it gilt; theſe diſhes were received by a gentleman in the ſame order, they 
were brought and placed upon the table, while the lady taſter gave to each of 
the guard a mouthful to eat, for fear of any poiſon. During the time that this 
guard, which conſiſts of the talleſt and ſtouteſt men that can be found in all 
England, being carefully ſelected for this ſervice, were bringing dinner, twelve 

| | « trumpets, 


— 


- — 
— 
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6 trumpets, and two kettle-drums made the hall ring for half an hour together. 


« At the end of all this ceremonial, a number of unmarried ladies appeared, who 


« with particular ſolemnity lifted the meat off the table, and conveyed it into the 
© Queen's inner and more private chamber, where, after ſhe had choſen for her- 
« ſelf, the reſt goes to the ladies of the court. 

« The Queen ſups and dines alone with very few attendants, and it is very 


c ſeldom that any body, foreigner, or native is admitted at that time, and then 
„ only at the interceſſion of ſomebody in power.“ | 


The accounts tranſmitted to us of the royal revels of this reign, are little 
more than details of groſs and extravagant flattery, indecently offered, and indeli- 
cately received: tho the queen was conſidered in her day, as the beſt informed 


woman in Europe. Dreadful as Elizabeth was to her enemies, maſculine in her 
underſtanding, enterprizing in her ſpirit, and great in her political character; yet 
an exceſſive vanity tarniſhed all her brilliant qualities. Though the mirror muſt 
every day have convinced her, that an old woman, with a wrinkled forehead, 
hooked noſe, diminutive eyes, and black teeth, could never be an object of admi- 
ration; yet ſo blind was ſhe to her own defects, that no ſound was ſo grateful to 
her, as the voice of adulation, no ſubje& ſo pleafing, as groſs commendations 
of her form and beauty ; compliments of this nature, Hollingſhead tells us, were 
paid to her, even by ambaſſadors at their firſt audience; and no pageant or enter- 
tainment afforded her delight, unleſs, in the courſe of it, ſome fulſome incenſe, 


Was offered to her vanity*. | 


In the fifteenth century, a very conſiderable alteration began to take place, 
in the domeſtic economy of our Engliſh nobility. The great men in the more 
early ages, lived in their manſions with a boundleſs hoſpitality, but at the ſame 
time, with a groſs, and barbarous magnificence; ſurrounded, as Dr. Percy obſerves, 


with rude and warlike followers, without controul, and without ſyſtem. As the 


gradually emerged from this barbarity, (which happened as ſoon as the feudal inſti- 
tutions began to relax) they found it neceſſary to eſtabliſh very minute domeſtic 
regulations ; to keep their turbulent followers, in peace and order. And from 
living in a ſtate of diſorderly grandeur, void of all ſyſtem, they naturally enough, 


ran into the oppoſite extreme, of reducing every thing, even the moſt trifling diſ- 


burſements, to ſtated rules. 
| The 


|| Paul Hentzner's Journey into England, printed at Strawberry hill. | 

* For various accounts of thoſe abſurd and pedantic fooleries, the maſks of this reign, ſee the minute and 
entertaining Hollingſhead, particularly page 1316, et infra, where he deſcribes an entertainment held the firſt of 
January 1581, in the tilt-yard, in honor of the commiſſioners, ſent to propoſe a marriage, between Elizabeth, 
and the Duc d'Anjou. The following entertainment (from Strype) was in a different ſtile, and approaches nearer 
to the manners of the preſent times. It was given by Lord Arundel, in 1559, at Nonſuch in Surry. There 
the Queen had great entertainment, with banquets, eſpecially on Sunday night, made by the ſaid Earl, together 
« with a maſk, and the warlike ſounds of drums and flutes, and all kinds of muſick, till midnight. On monday, 
« was a great ſupper made for her, but before night, ſhe ſtood at her ſtanding in the further park, and there ſhe 
« ſaw a courſe, At night was a play by the children Paul's, and their maſter Sebaſtian. After that, a coſtly 
« banquet, accompanied with drums and flutes, This entertainment laſted till three in the morning. And the 
«« Earl preſented her majeſty a cupboard of plate.” Sometimes indeed her majeſty amuſed herſelf in a manner 
« leſs compatible with the delicacy of the — character. For Rowland White tells us. This day ſhe 
«« (Elizabeth) appoints a Frenchman to doe feates upon a rope in the conduit court. Tomorrow ſhe hath com- 
«© manded the beares, the bull, and the ape, to be baited in the tilt- yard. Upon Wedneſday ſhe will have 
« ſolemne dawncing.”” Sydney's State papers, 1. 194. Strype Ann, Ref, vol. I. c. 15. p. 194. 
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The houſeholds of our nobility, therefore, began now to be formed upon the 
model of the royal one; where every thing was regulated, by preciſion and ſyſtem. 
Particular officers were now appointed to act in every department; a certain ſum 


was allotted for each diſtinct expence; regular accounts were kept; a council 
(conſiſting of ſome of the principal officers of the houſehold) was eſtabliſhed; for 


the purpoſe of forming ordinances, and laws, for the regulation of domeſtic œco- 


nomy ; and in a word, every thing was carried on with method and accuracy. 
I produce the following extract from a late publication, to exemplify what 


J have ſaid; and ſhew us in what manner a noble female of the fifteenth century 
paſſed her time and regulated her family. 


« A compendious recytation compiled of the order, rules, and conſtructione 
ce of the houſe of the righte excellent princeſſe Cicill, late mother unto the right 
* noble prince kinge Edward IV. 5 


« Me ſemeth yt is requiſyte to underſtand the order of her owne perſon, 
* concerninge God and the worlde. | 5 

ce She uſeth to ariſe at ſeven of the clocke, and hath readye her chapleyne 
to ſaye with her mattins of the daye, and mattins of our lady; and when ſhe 
is fully readye, ſhe hath a lowe maſſe in her chamber, and after maſſe ſhe taketh 
ſomethinge to recreate nature; and ſoe goeth to the chappell hearinge the devine 
ſervice, and two lowe maſſes; from thence to dynner ; duringe the time whereof 
ſhe hath a lecture of holy matter, either Hilton of contemplative and active life, 
e Bonaventure de infancia, Salvatoris legenda aurea, St. Maude, St. Katherin 
« of Sonys, or the Revelacyons of St. Bridgett. | = 

« After dynner ſhe giveth audyence to all ſuch as hath any matter to ſhewe 
unto her by the ſpace of one hower, and then ſleepeth one quarter of an hower, 
and after ſhe hath ſlepte ſhe contynueth in prayer unto the firſt peale of even- 
ſonge ; then ſhe drinketh wyne or ale at her pleaſure. Forthwith her chapleyne 
is ready to ſaye with her both evenſonges ; and after the laſt peale, ſhe goeth 
to the chappell, and heareth evenſonge by note ; from thence to ſupper, and in 
the tyme of ſupper, ſhe recyteth the lecture that was had at dynner to thoſe 
ce that be in her preſence. | 7 

« After ſupper ſhe diſpoſeth herſelf to be famyliare with her gentlewomen, 
to the ſecac'on of honeſt myrthe ; and one howre before her going to bed, ſhe 
taketh a cuppe of wyne, and after that goeth to her pryvie cloſette, and taketh 
her leave of God for all nighte, making ende of her prayers for that daye: and 
&« by eighte of the clocke is in bedde. I truſt to our lordes mercy, that this noble 
te princeſſe thus devideth the howers, to his highe pleaſure. | 


c The rules of the houſe. 


«© Upon eatynge dayes, at dynner by eleven of the clocke, a firſt dynner 
in the tyme of highe maſſe, for carvers, cupbearers, ſewars, and offycers. 


« Upon faſtinge dayes, by twelve of the clocke, and a later dynner for carvers 
* and for wayters. en 
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is cuſtomary to hire and diſcharge ſervants at Michaelmas. Vide Percy notes in Nort 
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« At ſupper upon eatynge dayes for carvers and offycers, at foure of the 
clocke ; my lady and the houſeholde at five of the clocke, at ſupper. 

« When my lady is ſerved of the ſecond courſe, at dynner, at ſupper, the 
“ chamber is rewarded, and the halle, with breade and ale, after the diſcretyon 
6 of the uſher P. Rewardes from the kytchen is there none, ſavinge to ladyes 
* and gentlewomen; to the heade offycers, if they be preſent ; to the deane of 
« the chappell, to the almoner, to the gentlemen uſhers, to the carvers ; cup- 


* 


* bearers, and ſewers, to the cofferer, to the clerke of the kytchin, and to the 


cc marſhall. „% oil | 
«© There is none that dyneth in their offyces, ſavinge only the cookes, the 
« ſcullery, the ſawcerye, the porters, the baker, if they be occupyed with 
5 DaKenge.- | | | . 
« Uppon Sondaye, Tueſdaye, and Thurſdaye, the houſeholde at dynner is 
“ ſerved with beefe and mutton, and one roſte; at ſupper, leyched beefe, and 
© mutton roſte. | | | 


„ Uppon Mondaye and Wenſdaye at dynner, one boyled beefe and mutton; 


ce at ſupper, ut ſupra. | 


Upon faſtinge dayes, ſalte fyſhe, and two diſhes of freſhe fiſhe; if there 


ce come a principall feaſte, it is ſerved like unto the feaſte honorablye. 


«© If Mondaye or Wenſdaye be hollidaye, then is the houſeholde ſerved with 
6 one roſte, as in other dayes. 8 


„Upon Satterdaye at dynner, falt fyſhe, one freſh fyſhe, and butter; at ſup- 


0 per ſalt fiſhe and egges. | 


«© Wyne daylie to the heade offycers when they be preſente, to the ladyes and 
« gentlewomen, to the deane of the chappell, to the almoner, to the gentlemen 
ce uſhers, to the cofferer, to the clerke of the kytchin, and to the marſhall. 


« Upon Frydaye is made paymente for all manner of freſhe cates, at every 


© moneth ende is made paymente for all manner other thinges, on everye quarter 
“ ende the chapell is payde of their wages. 


/ 


« At every halfe yeare, the wages is payde to the houſeholde, and livery 


« clothe once a yeare. Payment of fees out of the houſeholde is made once a 


cc 
yeare. | 
* Proclamacyon is made foure times a yeare aboute Berkhamſted in market 


«© townes, to underſtande whether the purveyors, cators, and others, make true 


« paymente of my ladyes money or not; and alſo to underſtande by the ſame, 


«© whether my ladyes ſervantes make true paymente for theyre owne debts or not, 


e and if any defaulte be found a remedy to be had forthwith for a recompence. 
| © Break= 


+ That is, thoſe whoſe different ſtations in the family, entitle them to fit either in the chamber or the hall, 
are at this time, regaled with bread and ale. | 

t Cates. Proviſions Opſonia, Vide Jun. Etym. Ang. in Verb. | ; 

§ Called Jivery cloth, becauſe it was a preſent delivered by the Lord to the ſervants at ſtated periods. Chaucer 
ſays, That is the coniſaunce of my livery, to all my retinue delivered.” Vide Jun. Etym. Ang. in Verb. The 
liverie was generally given at Michaelmas, for among our anceſtors, the year as to houſehold affairs, was cloſed 
at that time, We indeed preſerve a trace of this cuſtom even now, for over the larger Tt. 3 = kingdom, it 
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te Breakfaſtes be there none, ſavinge onely the head offycers when they be 
preſent; to the ladyes and gentlewomen; to the deane and to the chappell; to the 
e almoner ; to the gentlemen uſhers ; to the cofferer ; to the clerke of the kytchin ; 
e and to the marſhall. 


« All other officers that muſt be at the breavement, have their breakfaſte 
together in the compting houſe, after the breavementes be made. 

« The remaynes of every offyce to be taken at every monethes ende, to 
e underſtande whether the offycers be in arrearadge or not ||. 

« Lyvery of breade*, ale, and fyre, and candle, is aſſigned to the heade 
offycers if they be preſente; to the ladyes and gentlewomen as many as be mar- 
ryed; to the deane, and to the chappell ; to the almoner, to the chapleynes, to the 
gentlemen uſhers, to the cofferers, to the clerke of the kitchin, to the marſhall, 
and to all the gentlemen within the houſe, if they lye not in the towne ; that 
is to ſaye; whole lyverie of all ſuch thinges, as is above ſpecyfied, from the 
feaſte of Alhallowe unto the feaſte of the purification of our Ladye ; halfe lyverie 
of fyres and candles unto Good Frydaye ; for then expireth the tyme of fyre 
„ and candle alſoe. | 

To all ſicke men is given a lybertye to have alt ſuch thinges as may be 
to theire caſe; if he be a gentleman, and will be at his owne dyett, he hath 
"y 3 boarde weekelye 16d. and 9d. for his ſervante, and nothin out of the 
«© houſe. | : 1 


« If any man fall impotente, he hath ſtyll the ſame wages that he had when 
he might doe beſt ſervice, during my ladyes lyfe; and 16d. for his boarde 
e weekelye, and gd. for his ſervante. If he be a yeoman 12d. a groome or a 
« page lod. | 

The above picture of houſehold economy, though perhaps it might be on 
a more extenſive ſcale than common, as relating to the domeſtic eſtabliſhment 
of a princeſs; yet it unqueſtionably correſponded with the practice that was generally 
_ obſerved by the Britiſh nobility of this age. We know this to have been the caſe 
in other inſtances. The learned and ingenious Doctor Percy, publiſhed ſome 
years ſince, a few copies of a curious manuſcript, in the poſſeſſion of the noble 
family of Northumberland ; containing the laws, rules, and ordinances, for the 
regulation of the houſehold of Henry Algernon Percy, the fifth Earl of Northum- 
berland, compiled by that baron in the year 1512. | | 

We there find the exacteſt attention paid to every article of houſeholde ex- 
pence ; all the diſburſements of the family regulated by the moſt economical 
rules; and even the particular diet of every day, ſtated, for the earl, his lady, 
children, officers, and inferior domeſtics. The following is an account of the 
allowance for breakfaſt, to the ſuperior part of the family; an account curious 
from its antiquity ; and alſo from 1ts contraſt with modern times, 


2 


cc 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc This 


| That is, the accounts of every officer were to be made up at the end of each month. The remaynes here 
ſpoken of, were the quantities of different articles delivered out for the conſumption of the houſehold, which re- 
mained unſpent at the end of the time allowed for their conſumption. An account of this kind is ſtill kept, and 
intitled the remanet in our college books, in the univerſities. Percy's notes North. Houſe. book. 
* Theſe liveries were certain quantities of particular articles de/zvered out to be conſumed, 
+ A collection of ordinances and regulations relative to the royal Houſehold, &c. 1790. 
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& This is the ordre of all ſuche braikfaſtis as ſhal be allowid daily in my 
Lordis hous every Lent, begynnynge at Shroftide and endyng at Eſtur, and 
« what they ſhal have at theire braikfaſts, as to ſay Sonday, Thirſday, Friday, 
te and Satterday, except my lordis children, which ſhal have braikfaſts every day 

in the weik in Lent: as the names of the perſons, and what they be, and 


« what they ſhall have the ſaid days allowed theym, hereafter followeth in this 
on book. | 7 


te Braikfaſte for my lorde, and my lady. 


« Furſte a loif of bred in trenchers, two manchets, a quart of bere, a 


* quart of wine, two pecys of faltfyſche, fix baconn'd herryng *, or a dyſche 


“ of ſproits3. 


6c Braikfaſte for my lorde Percy and maiſter Thomas Percy. 


«© Item halfe a loif of houſehold brede, a manchet, a potell of bere, a 


ce dyſche of butter, a pece of ſaltfyſche, a dyſche of ſproits, or three white 
ce herrynge +. N 


5 Braikfaſt for the nurcy (nurſery) for my lady Margaret, and 


e maiſter Ingeram Percy. 


« Item a manchet, a quart of bere, a dyſche of butter, a pece of faltfhſh, a 
& dyſche of ſproitts, or three white herryng. 


e Braikfaſt for my ladis gentillwomen. 


« Item a loof of brede;, a pottell of bere, a pece of ſaltfiſche, or three white 
e herrynge. | 


© Braikfaſts for my lordis breder, and hede officers of houſehold. 


* Item two loofs of brede, a manchet, a gallon of bere, two peces of falt- 


e fyſche, and four white herrynge, &c.” 


On fleſh days this meal was ſomewhat more ſubſtantial. 5 
6 Braik- 


1 Manchets were loaves made of the fineſt flour. Panis primarius.“ Junius in Verb. Panis candidior 
et purior,” Skinner. | | 
2 Baked herrings. 3 Sprats. 4 Freſh herrings. 

5s The bread eaten by the inferior ranks in the 16th century, was of a much coarſer nature than what is uſed 
by the poor of the preſent day. Hollingſhead tells us, „The brede through the land is made of ſuch graine as 
the ſoil yeeldeth ; nevertheleſſe, the gentilitie commonlie provide themſelves ſufficientlie of wheat, for their own 
tables, whilſt their houſehold and poore neighbours, in ſome ſhires, are inforced to content themſelves with rie 
or barlie, yea and in the time of dearth, manie, with bread made of benes, peaſon or oats, or of altogether, 
and ſome acorns among.“ Holl. deſcript. Brit. prefixed to his chron. p. 13. edit. 1586, 
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e Braikfaſtis of fleſche days, dayly thorowte the yere. 
% Braikfaſtis for my lorde and my lady. 


« F urſt a loof of brede in trenchers, two manchets, one quart of bere, a 
* quart of wine, half a chyne of muton, ells a chyne of beif boiled. 


“ Braikfaſtis for my lorde Percy and Mr. Thomas Percy. 
3 


« Item half a loif of houſeholde brede a manchett, one pottell of bere, a 
e chekynge, or ells three muton bones boyled. | | 


« Braikfaſtis for the nurcy, for my lady Margaret, and Mr. 
| 3 « Yngram Percy. 


Item a manchet, one quart of bere, and three muton bonys boyled. 


« Braikfaſts for my ladys gentylwomen. 


Item a loif of houſhold breid, a pottell of beire, and three muton bonys 
te boyled, or ells a pece of beif boyled.” | 5 


Though the ſpirit of hoſpitality, was thus reſtrained within reaſonable bounds, 
it was by no means extinguiſhed. Our nobility ſtill maintained a liberal ſtyle of 
living. By thus fixing their expences to a certain ſum, within the amount of 
their income, they were enabled to keep up a uniform hoſpitality, and almoſt a 
regal eſtabliſhment F. Their halls were always filled with gueſts, and conſtant 
largeſſes continued to be dealt out to the poor. The great hall, as before, was 
the ſcene of carouſal, though marked by a decorum and regularity hitherto un- 
known. At the upper end of it, on a ſlight elevation, or in a chamber which 
adjoined to, and looked into the hall, (denominated the Orzelle) ſtood the high 
table, at which fat the lord, his particular friends, and honorable gueſts h. On 


each 


t The annual expence of the Earl's houſekeeping was under one thouſand pounds. 

Somme totall for the hole aſſignmentt apoynted for the hole expenſys for kepynge of my houſe for 
cc oone hole yeare, with the houſehold waiges, and wynter and ſommer horſemeitt, and all other charges thereto 
* belongynge, as more playnly aperyth by the book of th' aſſignmentt with the orders and directions for kepynge 
« of my ſaide houſe DCCCCXXXIIJ). VI. VIIJ.” North. Houſehold book. p. 29. | | 

5 The head, or upper end, of this table, was denominated the board's end, and here ſat the Lord and his 
more noble gueſts, In the middle of every table ſtood a large ſalt-ſeller, and the gueſts, according to their 
dignity, were placed, either above, or below it ; a cuſtom 2 even now, as I am informed, at the officers 
table, in the manſion houſe, where, the ſuperior domeſtics. fit above the ſalt-ſeller, and the inferior ones below it. 
'The cuſtom of placing the gueſts in the above mentioned manner, was retained in the houſes of the great, till 
towards the latter end of the laſt century. In Decker's “ Hongſt Whore,” 1635, it is ſaid, Plague him, ſet him 
&« beneath the ſalt, and let him not have a bit till every one has had his full cut,” In Lord Fairfax's orders for 
the ſervants of his houſehold (about the middle of the laſt century) is the following direction. For the cham- 
ce bre, let the beſt faſhioned, and apparelled ſervants attend above the ſalte, the reſte belowe.” Percy's notes 
on the Northum. Houſehold book, | | 

| H 2 3 
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each ſide, reaching the whole length of the hall, were tables for the reception of 
the officers of the houſehold, the tenants, and inferior domeſtics ||. The fire 
blazed in the middle, for as yet the convenience of chimnies was unknown ; and 
the muſic, placed in a gallery, entertained the gueſts, during the intervals between 
th ſervice of the courſes *. | | | 

This was the regular ſtyle of living, obſerved by the Engliſh nobility of the 
ſixteenth century. The metropolis had then few of thoſe attractions, which now 
render it the winter reſidence of the great ; they therefore ſeldom viſited it, except 
on very particular occaſions. They lived indeed with a ſplendor in their caſtles, 


that they could maintain in no other place; and enjoyed that degree of reſpect, 


upon their own domains, which they could expect to receive no where elſe. Here, 
moſt of them enjoyed jura regalia; and the privilege of holding criminal, as well 
as civil courts; of trying, condemning, and executing malefactors, was annexed 


to moſt of their ſeigniories. They often numbered knights and ſquires, nay ſome- 


times barons, among their domeſtics ; inſomuch that their retinue became ſo nu- 
merous, that the legiſlature found it neceſſary, at length, to interpoſe, and abridge 


the number of theſe formidable retainers. 
There were periods, in the courſe of the year, when either for the fake of 


relaxation, the tranſaction of family affairs, or the private enjoyment of domeſtic 
quiet ; the ear] retired from his caſtle, and diſcontinued his extenſive hoſpitality. 
This ceſſation, however, was but for a ſhort time. When it took place, the lord 
was ſaid to keep his ſecret houſe ; in other words he retired to a ſmaller manſion, 


diſmiſſed for a time his train of dependents, to whom he allowed board wages ; 


and attended only by a few particular domeſtics, laid down a great part of his 
ſtate, and enjoyed his holyday in the comfortable character of a private gentle- 


'This 


[| Percy's notes to the Northumberland Houſehold book. 

*The ſplendid decorations of modern rooms, form a ſtrong contraſt to the fimple houſehold furniture of the 
16th century. The great parlour of Sir Adrian Foſkewe, where his gueſts were entertained, had the following 
articles in it. Imprim. a hangynge of greene ws and red, panede; item, a table with two treſſells, and a 
„ greyne verders carpett upon it; three greyne verders cuſhyns : a joyned cupbord, and a carpett upon it: a 
« piece of verders carpett in one window, and a piece of counterfeit carpett in the other: one Flemiſhe chaire; 
c foure joyned ſtooles: a joyned forme: a wyker ſkryne : two large awndyerns: (hand-irons,) a fyerforke: a fyer 


* pan: a payer of tonges: item, a lowe joyned ſtole : two joyned foote ſtoles : a rounde table of cipreſs : and a 


cc piece of counterfeitt carpett upon it: item, a painted table, (a picture) of the Epiphany of our Lord.“ From 
a MS. in the Cottonian library, quoted by Mr. Strutt in his View of the manners, &c. p. 64. v. III. 

+ The eſtabliſhment of the Earl of Northumberland during the time of his keeping /ecret houſe was as follows, 

« Th'oole nombre of the parſonnes, thought enoughe to ſerve and await upon my Lorde, in his chamber 
ce at meills, at dynner, ande ſopar daly, when he kepith a ſecret houſs, ande to be at meat and drinke wheir my 
“ Lorde lieth, and to have my Lorde's revercion, and to fit at the latter dynner, 

« A preſte as chaplain, and to await as aumer (almoner) at the borde.“ 

« A carver for the bourde to ſerve my Lorde, 

« A ſewar for the bourde to ſerve my Lorde. 

« A cupbearer for my Lorde. 

« A cupbearer for my Lady. | | 

« A gentleman waiter to ſerve ande await upon the cuppis for my Lorde's bourde end. 

A yeoman uſher to keep the chambre doore at meallis wheir my Lorde and my Lady dyneth and ſupps. 

A yeoman of the chambre to bear the furſt dyſhe to the bourde, 

© Another yeoman of the chambre to beare the ſeconde dyſhe to the bourde. 

« Another yeoman of the chambre to bear the third dyſhe to the bourde. 

« Another yeoman of the chambre to bear the fourth dyſhe to the bourde, 


«& A officer 
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This methodical plan, on which the houſehold of the Engliſh noblemen 
was formed, continued to be obſerved till the middle of the laſt century ; and by 
many, whoſe manſions were at a conſiderable diſtance from the motropolis, even 
to a later period. The convulſions however which followed the death of Charles I. 
and the libertine manners of his ſucceſſor, contributed alike to deſtroy this regular 
ſyſtem of domeſtic economy. The court was now more generally attended by 
the nobility ; who imitating the profuſion of the king, the methodical magnificence 
of the old Engliſh mode of living, gradually ſunk into expence and prodigality. 

If the tables of our anceſtors boaſted more profuſion, and greater ſplendor, 
than ours, we indiſputably have the advantage in elegance and comfort. 
Even the great earl of Northumberland, whoſe eſtabliſhment was ſo vaſt, 
eat his meal from a wooden trencher 1. Pewter was a luxury, only to be found at 
the tables of the great, on particular occaſions; and it ſeems even by thoſe who 


had it, to have been hired by the year §. Half a century afterwards, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, plates of metal and earthenware, were by no means common ; and 


wooden trenchers continued in uſe, in many of our colleges and inns of courts, 
till within theſe very few years *. 


Another great convenience, of which our anceſtors knew nothing, is the 


Fork, an inſtrument not in uſe at the Engliſh table, till the reign of James I. 


Coryat, in his crudities, mentions the fork, as being uſed only by the Italians, 


among all the nations of Europe in his time. As the paſſage is curious, I give 


it to the reader. Here I will mention a thing, that might have been ſpoken 
* of before, in diſcourſe of the firſt Italian town. I obſerved a cuſtome in all 
e thoſe Italian cities and townes through the which I paſſed, that is not uſed in 
% any other country that I ſaw in my travels, neither doe I thinke that any other 
& nation of chriſtendome doth uſe it, but only Italy. The Italian and alſo moſt 
« ſtrangers that are commorant in Italy, doe alwaies at their meales ule a little 


«© forke 


ce A officer of an office, to await upon the cupboard, ande to ſerve as pantler, butteller, ande for the ſeller, 

«© A groim of the chaumbre to keep the chaumbre door under the yeoman uſher, . 

4. 2 noumber 13.” Northumberland Houſehold book, p. 304. | 

t Idem, p. 1. | 

$ Idem, Hoflingead's deſcript. of England, p. 188. 189. 

|| Vide Romeo and Juliet, Act I. ſcene 5th, | | 

* Vide Johnſon's Shakeſpear, vol. X. p. 44, note 5. Lzlly, in his hiſtory of his life and times ſub. ann. 1620, 
ſpeaks of trenchers as being common, in the houſes of the middle ranks of people. In Hollingfhead's time, (who 
flouriſhed in Elizabeth's reign) the cuſtom of eating off wooden trenchers began to be diſuſed. * For houſehold 
« furniture, in our days, old men may remember great improvements, as the exchange of trecne (i e. wooden) 


ee platters for pewter, and wooden ſpoones for ſilver or tin. For ſo common were al ſorts of trene veſſelles in old 


ce time, that a man ſhould hardly find four pieces of pewter (of which one was peradventure a ſalte) in a goode 
« farmer's houſe, &c. Holl. deſcript. Brit. vol. I. f. 856. I have obſerved in the text, that pewter veſſels 


were hired by the year, by individuals, This appears from the Northumberland Houſehold book, in which is 


an item for the allowance of forty ſhillings, © to make proviſion for the hyre of one hundred dozen of rugh 
«« (pewter ) veſſell to ſerve my houſe for oone hole year.” Indeed ſhortly after, there follows another“ item”? 


for the purchaſe of a quantity of the ſame kind of utenſils, but it is ſmall in proportion to the number Hired, bein 2 


only fix dozen. There is mention alſo made of counterfoot (counterfeit) veſſell, to be purchaſed for the uſe 
of the houſe; this was probably ſome inferior metal waſhed either with ſilver or gold. Before I cloſe this note, 
I cannot forbear obſerving, that brazen culinary utenſils muſt have been in Henry VIIT's time ſcarce and valuable 


articles; fince the price given for two braſs pots, by the Earls purveyors, was twenty-ſix ſhillings and fourpence; 
, a conſiderable ſum at a period when a quarter of wheat might be purchaſed for fix ſhillings and eight pence, an 


ox for ten ſhillings, and a ſheep for ſeventeen pence. Vide North. Houſe. book, p. 3. 17. 19. Both in the 


Weſt and North of England, wooden ſpoons, drinking veſſels, and trenchers, are till in frequent uſe amongſt 
the common people, | | 
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y | te forke, when they cut their meate. For while with their knife which they hold . 4 
i c in one hande they cut the meate out of the diſh, they faſten their forke, which W | 
[ | % they hold in their other hand upon the ſame diſh, ſo that whatſoever he be 
| ve that ſitting in the company of any others at meale, ſhould unadviſedly touch 
| the diſh of meate with his fingers, from which all at the table doe cut, he 
&« will give occaſion of offence unto the company, as having tranſgreſſed the lawes 
f ; | e of good manners, in ſo much that for his error he ſhall be at the leaſt brow- 
1 : & beaten, if not reprehended in wordes. This forme of feeding I underſtand is 
i : cc generally uſed in all places of Italy, their forkes being for the moſt part made 
* | of yron or ſteele and ſome of ſilver, but thoſe are uſed only by gentlemen. 
6 The reaſon of this their curioſity is, becauſe the Italian cannot by any means | I 
f 0 indure to have his diſh touched with fingers, ſeeing all mens fingers are not 3 


ce alike cleane. Hereupon I myſelf thought good to imitate the Italian faſhion 
e by this forked cutting of meate, not only while I was in Italy, but alſo in 
| | « Germany, and oftentimes in England fince I came home: being once quipped 
0 „ for that frequent uſing of my forke, by a certain learned gentleman, a familiar 
h * friend of mine, one M. Laurence Whitaker, who in his merry humour doubted 
1 Oy ce not to call me at table Furcifer, only for uſing a forke at feeding, but for no 
| ce other cauſe +.” „„ T 
N It is evident from the above account, that the diſagreeable cuſtom of feeding 
| | | with the fingers, prevailed in England, till nearly the middle of the ſeventeenth 
i century. Our anceſtors indeed, provided as well as they could, againſt the filthineſs 
1 which this habit would occaſion, by conſtantly waſhing their hands, both before 
1 and after every meal 1. For this purpoſe, in the eſtabliſhment of the royal and 
| 1 noble houſeholds, there was an officer denominated the Ewerer; who attended with 
| | cCloths and water, for the monarch, .and the baron, to cleanſe their hands with, at 

| meals §. Perhaps, however, the ſpoon was then more generally uſed, than it is at 
ö preſent. The learned Mr. Pegge is of opinion, that large diſhes, and great joints were 
not introduced till the age of Elizabeth. Indeed if we glance our eye over the va- 
i rious receipts, which conſtitute the chief part of the following volume, we ſhall find _— 

moſt of them to be complicated meſſes; ſuch as haſhes, ſoups, ragouts and hotch- IF 

| potches ; all of which might be eaten more conveniently with a ſpoon, than any | f 
bother inſtrument ||]. Game, large birds, and monſtrous fiſh, were indeed diſhes 
| frequently ſerved up, and it is difficult to imagine how theſe could be diſmembered 
N without the aſſiſtance of the fork; this was however the buſineſs of the carver, 


q | 1 Coryat's Crudities, vol. I. p. 106. edit. 1776. 8vo. | | i 
| | 4 Vide Leland's collect. v. IV. p. 232. | 1 
| § The Emwerer was an officer of high account. At the coronation of Edward VI. this office was executed by | 3 


0 the Earle of Huntingdon, Leland's col. v. IV. p. 232. In the Liber niger domus Regis Edward IV. there 
i 9 e 1s a long account of the Ewary,” the people employed in it, and their duties, &c. The office of Ewary 
a « and Napery, hathe in it a ſerjeaunte to ſerve the King's perſone ; in coveringe of the bourde, with wholſome, 
it 3 cc cleane, and untouched clothes of ſtraungers, and with cleane baſyns, and moſte pure watyrs, aſſayed (taſted) 
| | c as often as his royall perſone ſhall be ſerved.” Royal Houſehold Eſtab. p. 83. The Ewery is till retained 

0 at court. | 

4 | The ſame ingenious antiquarian, ſuppoſes, that this general uſe of the ſpoon, may have occaſioned the cuſtom 3 
of goſſips giving ſpoons to their god-children, at chriſtenings. Theſe preſents were uſually gilt, and the figures 3 
| = of apoſtles being carved upon them, they were called able /poons, Vide Pref, to the Forme of Cury,“ p. 20. 3 
(| | ; -* . 
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the gueſts had no trouble about it. Their portions ſeem to have been divided for 
them, by this officer, and they were left to diſpatch them as they choſe. 
Barklay in his Egloges, has given us a bill of fare at the end of the fifteenth 


century, in which we ſee none of the ſubſtantial diſhes, which are found on the 
tables of the preſent day. 


ce What fiſhe is of ſavour ſwete and delicious, 

© Roſted or ſodden in ſwete herbes or wine; 

« Or fried in oyle, moſt ſaporous and fine. — 
The paſties of a hart.— | 

6 The crane, the feſaunt, the pecocke, and curlewe, 

« The partriche, plover, bittorn, and heronſewe :— 

& Seaſoned ſo well in licour redolent, | 


ce That the hall is full of pleaſant ſmell and ſent &. 


A 


A century afterwards, a ſpirit of epicnriſm ſeems to have prevailed, which 
went beyond the luxury even of the preſent age. In the City Madam, a play 
written by Maſſinger, Holdfaſt exclaiming againſt city-luxury, fays, 


c Men may talk of country Chriſtmas, and court gluttony, 

% Their thirty pounds for butter'd eggs, their pies of carps tongues, 
Their pheaſants, drench'd with ambergriſe ; the carcaſles 

Of three fat wethers bruſed for gravy, to 

«© Make ſauce for a ſingle peacock ;— 

& Three ſucking pigs, ſerved up in a diſh, 

«© Took from a ſow, as ſoon as ſhe had farrow'd, 

« A fortnight fed with dates and muſradine, 

«© That ſtood my maſter in twenty marks apiece, &c.“ 


N 


6 


N 


cc 


1 ſhall cloſe this preliminary diſcourſe, with an account of the general mode 
of living, obſerved by the nobleman, the tradeſman, and the yeoman of the ſixteenth 
and ſeventeenth centuries, extracted from contemporary writers. Hollingſhead, 
ſpeaking of the manners of our countrymen, ſays, In number of diſhes, and 
© change of meate, the nobilitie of Englande doe moſt exceede ; ſith there is no 
« daye in maner that paſſeth over their heades, wherein they have not onely 
e beefe, muton, veale, lambe, kidde, pork, conie, capon, pigge, or ſo many of 
ce theſe as the ſeaſon yieldeth : but allo ſome portion of the redde or fallow dere, 


« beſide 


'. Alexander Barklay's Egloges, edit. 1570. fol. Egl. 2. Our anceſtors of theſe days, according to the ſame 
author, had a cuſtom of ſinging jovial ſongs, during the time of meals. 9 


When your fat diſhes ſmoke hot upon your table, 
Then laude ye ſonges and balades magniſie, 

ce If they be merry, or written craftely, 

e Ye clappe your handes and to the makinge harke, 
And one ſay to another, lo! here a proper warke,” | 
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« beſide great variety of fiſhe, and wilde fowle, and thereto ſundrie other deli- 
&* cates, wherein the ſweet hand of the portingale is not wanting. BE 
The chief part lykewyſe of their dayly proviſion is brought in before them, 
e and placed on their tables, whereof, when they have taken what it pleaſeth | 
e them, the reſt is reſerved, and afterward ſent downe to their ſerving men and 
waiters, who fed thereon in lyke ſort with convenient moderation, their rever- 
fion alſo being beſtowed upon the poore, which lye ready at their gates in great 
numbers to receyve the ſame. This is ſpoken of the chiefe tables, whereat 
the nobleman, his ladie, and gueſtes, are accuſtomed to fit ; beſide which 
they have a certayne ordinarie allowance, dayly appointed for their halls, where 
the chiefe officers, and houſeholde ſervaunts, (for all are not permitted to wayte 
upon their maſter) and with them ſuch inferiour gueſtes do feede as are not 
of calling to aſſociate with the nobleman himſelf: ſo that, beſide thoſe afore- 
mentioned, which are called to the principall table, there are commonly fourte 
or threeſcore perſons fed in thoſe halles ; to the great reliefe of ſtrangers, as oft 
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© be partakers thereof *. 


The table of the private gentleman and merchant, though inferior in pro- 
fuſion to the nobleman's, was by no means ſcantily provided. The gentlemen 
ce and merchants keepe much about one rate, and eache of them contenteth him- 
& ſelfe with foure, or five or fixe diſhes, when they have but ſmalle reſorte, or 
e peradventure with one, or two, or three at moſt, when they have no ſtraungers 
* to accompanie them at their owne table. 

The luxury of the yeoman was ſupplied by his farm yard. Among the 
Chriſtmas huſbandlie fare, we find brawn, pudding, and ſouſe, and muſtard withall, 
beef, mutton, and pork, ſhred pres of the beſt, gooſe, capon, turkey, pig, veal, 
cheeſe, apples, &c. Theſe were to be waſhed down with good drink, while 
the hall was to be well warmed with a blazing fire. The farmer's Lent diet, 
the ſame author tells us, conſiſted of red herrings and falt-fiſh ; which he changed 
at Eaſter for veal and bacon ; at Martinmas, ſalted bee; at Midſummer, graſſe, 
(fallads) freſh beef, and peaſe; at Michaelmas, freſh herrings, with fatted crones 
(ſheep) ; at All-Saints, pork and peaſe, ſprats and ſpurlings : and at Chriſtmas, 


as above, with good cheere and plate . 


The 


* Holling. deſcript. Brit. p. 94. EY RE | 

+ Vide Tuſſer's “ five hundred pointes of good huſbandrie, &c. Edit. 1593. black I. 4to. The boar's 
head, we have had occaſion to obſerve above, was, from very high antiquity, a conſtant Chriſtmas diſh at the Engliſh 
table. It was always ſerved up at the tables of the nobility and gentry at this feſtival, till the civil wars of the 
laſt century ; from which period it has been diſcontinued, as a ſtated diſh, except in one or two of our colleges, 
Our anceſtors had other periodical diſhes alſo; ſuch as, on Eaſter-day, a red herring riding away on horſeback, 
1. e. a herring, ordered by the cook, ſomething after the likeneſs, of a man on horſeback, in a corn ſallad. Vide 
Antiq. Repert. v. III. p. 45. A mighty gammon of bacon was another conſtar* diſh on Eaſter-Sunday, a cuſtom 
founded on this idea, viz, to ſhew their abhorrence to Judaiſm, at that ſolemn commemoration of our Lord's 
reſurrection. Idem, 45. The hall formerly was the chearful ſcene of all thoſe gambols, frolicks, and innocent 
ſports, of which we at preſent ſcarcely retain more than the name. Here the numming went forward, and the 
carol was ſung. When the meal was finiſhed, “ grace ſayed, and the table taken up, the plate preſently con- 
«« yeyed into the pantrie ; the hall ſummons this conſort of companions (upon payne to dyne with Duke Humfrie, 
< or to kiſſe the hare's foot) to appear at the firſt call: where a ſong is to be ſung, the underſong or holding 


"08 whereof, is, It is merrie in haul, where baerdes wag all.” Editor's note John, and Stev. Shak. vol. V. p- 631. 


The mumming is indeed retained to this day in many parts of England, particularly in the North, Some towns 
| in 
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The only obſervation I ſhall offer on the above view of the culinary affairs 
of our anceſtors, is, that when we contemplate the vaſt magnificence of the baron, 
in the romantic ages of chivalry, and the ample, though more limitted bounty of 
the lord, in the ſucceeding centuries ; hen we behold the refectory of the monaſtery 
crouded with ſtrangers, and the halls of the great filled with the poor ; we are apt, 
at the firſt glance, to draw concluſions very erroneous, and compariſons very un- 
favorable to preſent times, and preſent manners. But when we conſider the ſub- 
Jet more narrowly, and go on to obſerve, that we have exchanged this barbaric 
magnificence, for ſimple elegance; unmeaning pomp, for ſubſtantial comfort; 
ill-judged hoſpitality, for an active induſtry, which enables the larger part of the 
community to live independent of the precarious bounty of the great; and undiſ- 
criminating charity, for certain and eſtabliſhed regulations, which amply provide 
for the children of poverty and diſtreſs ; we then find reaſon to congratulate our- 
ſelves, on this change and improvement, in manners and opinions ; and gladly 
give up the unwieldy grandeur of former ages, for the bleſſings, conveniences and 
refinement of the preſent times. F 


in the ſouth alſo continue this very ancient Chriſtmas ſport. Lymington and the villages around it, have their troops 
of mummers ; theſe are children, who on Chriſtmas night, aſſemble together fantaſtically dreſſed, and are admitted 
into the houſes of the neighbourhood, where they recite old traditionary ſtanzas, containing the popular hiſtory 
of St. George and the dragon, &c. For much curious information relative to the antiquity and hiſtory of the 
mummers, who, notwithſtanding the light eſtimation in which they are at preſent held, ſeem to have been the 
true original comedians of England, See Warton's Hiſt, Eng, Poetry, and Dodſley's Pref, to his Collection of 
Ancient Plays, | | | | 
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THE CONTENTS. 


8 


O. 1. The Forme of Cury. A roll of ancient Engliſh cookery, compiled about 
A. D. 1390, by the maſter cooks of King Richard II.“ 

This was a vellum roll, and contained 196 formulz, or recipes; it belonged once to 
the earl of Oxford. The late James Weſt, Eſq; bought it at the earl's ſale, when a part 
of his MSS. were diſpoſed of; and on the death of the gentleman laſt-mentioned, it came 
into the hands of the late Guſtavus Brander, Eſq; of Chriſt-church, Hants. I am ſorry 
to add, when the collection of rarieties which this very worthy gentleman had made, 
came to be examined, ſometime after his deceaſe, for the purpoſe of taking an inventory 
of them, the © Forme of Cury” was miſſing, and has never ſince been heard of. 

It was one of the moſt ancient remains of the kind now in being; and rendered till 
more curious, by being the identical roll which was preſented to Queen Elizabeth, in 
the 28th year of her reign, by Lord Stafford's heir; as appears from the Latin memo- 
randum at the end of it. | | 

The venerable, and univerſally reſpected Mr. Pegge, at the requeſt of Mr. Brander, 
publiſhed this curious roll with an excellent preface, and copious gloſſary, in 1780; of 
this publication I have availed myſelf in the preſent work, with the ſlight alteration of 
giving all the abbreviations at full length, to render it more intelligible to the modern 
reader, and with a very few additional notes and obſervations. 

No. 2. A vellum manuſcript in the poſſeſſion of the Reverend Samuel Pegge, con- 
temporaneous with the © Roll of Cury,” containing ninety-one Engliſh receipts (or nyms) 
in cookery, and printed in the ſame volume with the laſt article. 

No. 3. A collection of recipes in Engliſh cookery, from a MS. in the library of the 
royal ſociety, Arundel collection, No. 344, p. 275-445- TIT print it from a Quarto 
Volume, publiſhed by the ſociety of Antiquarians in 1790, entitled, “A collection of 
te ordinances and regulations, for the government of the Royal Houſehold, made in divers 
« reigns, &c.“ p. 425. It is there prefaced by this ſhort account. 

« The manuſcript from whence the following pages are tranſcribed, is without title 
ce or date, or the name of the author. It is bound up with ſome other treatiſes upon 
te regimen and medicine; one of which is ſtyled, De Regimine Sanitatis ; edita a Magiſtro 
« Johanne de Tholeto,” A. D. 1285. 5 

c The volume is paged from 1 to 445. From page g to 15 is a chronicle of events, 
« beginning A. D. 1326, and ending A. D. 1399; and it is evident from the hand, that 
« theſe treatiſes were written ſoon after in time; that is carly in the 15th century: out 
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e they were probably then tranſcribed from originals, which had been long before com- | | 
« poſed by perſons of fame and celebrity in the practice of regimen and cookery. 
« The orthography of the manuſcript is preſerved in the print.” 
No. 4. A ſmall collection of recipes, for the preſervation of particular fruits, about 
160 years old; from the Antiquarian Repertory, Vol. IV. p. 95. | 
They are there accompanied by the following letter. 


« Sir, — Being willing to contribute to your uſeful and entertaining work, I have ſent 
te you the following curious receipts for preſerving, conſerving, &c. You may depend 
ce on their being genuine, and were written a century and a half ſince. Your conſtant 
« reader. A. M. February 20th, 1781.“ | 7 | 

No. 5. The inthronization feaſt of George Neville, Archbiſhop of Yorke, in the 
0 6th Edward IV. Leland's Collectanea, Vol. VI. (Edit 1770) printed from an ancient 
paper roll, by Mr. Hearne. 5 | 
| No. 6. The lenten inthronization feaſt of Archbiſhop William Warham A. D. 

1504. Leland's Collect. Vol. VI. publiſhed from the abovementioned paper roll, by the 
ſame laborious antiquarian. | | | 
The original from whence both the above articles were copied, and publiſhed by 


_ Hearne, viz. a printed paper roll, is preſerved in the Bodleian library. Lel. Collect. 
Vol. VI. p. 39. Appen. Edit. 1770. ; 


Ig)he two latter tracts, I have endeavoured to illuſtrate by a few notes and obſer- 
vations. e | 
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No. 1. 
THE FORME OF CURY. 


— 


- - » forme? of cury z was compiled of the chef maiſtes- cokes of kyng Richard the 
Secunde kyng of .nglond 3 aftir the conqueſt; the which was accounted the beſt and 

ryalleſt vyand of alle cſten .ynges5; and it was compiled by aſſent and avyſement of 
maiſters and (sf) phiſik and of philoſophie that dwellid in his court. Firſt it techith a 
man for to make commune pottages and commune meetis for howſhold, as they ſhold be 
made, craftly and holſomly. Aftirward it techith for to make curious potages, and 
meetes, and ſotiltees 6, for alle maner of ſtates, bothe hye and lowe. And the techyng 
of the forme of making of potages, and of meetes, bothe of. fleſh, and of fisſh, buth 
(are) y ſette here by noumbre and by ordre. Sſo this little table here ſewyng ( fo/lowing) 
wole teche a man with oute taryyng, to fynde what meete that hym luſt for to have. 


.or to make grounden benes 


| — 1 Burſen — — — — 11 
For to make drawen benes — 2 | Corat — — — — I2 
For to make grewel forced — 3 Noumbles — — — 13 
Caboches in potage — — 4 Roobroth — — — 14 
Rapes in potage — — 5 Tredure — — — — 15 
Eowtes of fleſth — — — 6 Moanchelet — — — 16 
Hebolas — — — — 7 Bukkenade — — — 17 
SGovrdes in potage — — 8 Connat — — — — 18 
Ryſe of fleſh —  — — 9 Drepee — — — — 19 
Funges — — — — 10 Maumenſee — — — 20 
| | Egourdouce 


2 The initial word, omitted in the roll, was probably intended to be, %s.“ Previous to the introduction 
of printing, prodigious pains were taken in the illumination, and beautifying of manuſcripts. 'The mot clegant 
decoration of this kind which I have ſeen, is in a MS. commentary on Geneſis, written by John Capgrave, a 
monk of the 14th century. The initial letter of the dedicatory epiſtle of this beautiful MS. is ſplendidly illumi- 
nated, with the repreſentation of Capgrave preſenting his work to Humphry Duke of Glocelter ; this curioſity 
is preſerved in Oriel Coll. library, Oxford, Cod. MSS. 32. Some kind of decoratica was probably intended 

for the initial word of our roll, which was therefore not inſerted at the time of writing it; for the tranſ- 
criber and illuminator, were generally diſtin perſons. The art of illuminating manuicripts was ſo highly 
eſteemed in the 13th century, that it was thought a ſufficient recommendation to the abbacy of a convent, The 
perſon propoſed for this dignity, to the convent of Hyde, is judged to be a proper one, for the following reaſons, 
« Eſt enim confrater ille noſter- in gloſanda ſacra pagina, bene callens, in ſcriptura (tranſcribing) peritus, in 
ce capitalibus literis appingendis bonus artifex, &c.” MS. Reg. Wart. Hiſt. Eng, Poet. vol. I. p. 446. | 

2 © Cury,” cookery. 3 «© Nplond,” England. 4 « Vyand,” viander, a nice eater, 
3 Cſten ynges,” Chriſtian kings. 6 «« Sotiltees,“ devices in ſugar, palte, &c. 
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Egourdouce — — — 21 | Frenche owtes — — — 73 ä 
Caponns in conney —— — 22 | Makke — — — = 74. 
Haares in Talbotes — — 23 | Aquapates — — — 75 
Haares in papdele — — 24 Salat— — — 76 
Connynges in cynee | — — 25 Fenkel in ſoppes — _ 77 
Connynges in gravey — — 26 Clat ff 78 
Chykens in gravey — — 27 Appulmoy — — — 79 
Fylettes in galyntyne —. — 28 Slete ſoppes — — — 80 
Pigges in Sawſe ſawge — — 29 | Letelorye — — — 81 
Sawſe madame — — — 30 Sowpes Dorry — — — 82 
Gees in Hoggepot — — 31 J Rapey — — — 83 
Carnel of ne. 4 — — — 33 Sauſe ſarzyne — — 84 
Chikens in candell — — 33 | Creme ofalmanndes — — 8 
Chikens in hocchee — — 34 Grewel of almandes — — 86 
For to boyle feſauntes, partyches, ca- } Cawdel of almandes mylk — 87 
pons and curlewes — — 35 Jovites of almannd mylk — 88 
Blank manng — — — — 36 Fygey — — — — 89 
Blank defſlorre — — — 37 | Pochee — — — — 90 
Morree — — — — 38 Brewet of ayren — — — 91 
Charlet — — — — 39 Macrows — — — 92 
Charlet y forced — — 40 Toſte ?: — — — 93 
Cawdel Ferry — — — 41 | Gyndawdry —_ 8 94. 
Juſshell — — — — 43 | Erbowle — — — 9 
Juſshell enforced. — — 44 Reſmole — — — — 96 
Mortrews — — — 45 Vyannde cipre — — — 97 
Blank mortrews — — — 46 Vyannde cipre of ſamon — 98 
Brewet of almony — — 47 Vyannde ryal — — — 99 
Pejons y ſtewed —  — — 48 Compoſt — -- ww 100 
Loſens — — — — 49 Gelee of fyſogn— — — 101 
Tartletes — — — 50 Gelee of fleſh — — — 102 
Pynnonade — — — ci J[Chyſanne — — — 103 — 
Roſee — — — — 52 Congur in ſawce — — 104 
Cormare— — — 53 Rygh in ſawce— — — 105 
New noumbles of deer — — 54 Makerel in ſawce — — 106 
Nota — — — — 55 | P ykes in braſey — — 107 
Nota — — — — 56 | Porpeys in broth — — 108 
Spynee — | — — — 57 Ballok broth — — — 109 
Chyryſe — — — — 58 Eles in brewet — — — 110 
Payn Fondewe — — — 59 Cawdel of ſamonn — — 111 
Crotonn n! — — — 60 Plays in cyne!— — — 112 
Vyne grace — — — 61 | For to make flaumpeyns — 113 
 Fonnell — — — — 62 For to make noumbles in lent — 114 
Douce ame — — — 63 ] For to make cha donn for lent 115 
Connynges in Cirypp — — 64 Furmente with porpays — 116 
Leche Lumbard — — 65 | Fylettes in galyntyne— — 117 
Connynges in clere broth — 66 [Veel in buknade — — 118 
Payn Raggonn — — 67 Sooles in Cyney — — — 119 
Lete lardes — CC 68 Tenches in cyney — — 120 
Furmente with porpeys— — 69 Oyſters in gravey — — 121 
Perrey of peſonns — — 70 Muſkels in brewet — — 122 
Peſonn of almayn — — 71 Oyſters in Cyney — — 123 — 
Chiches — — — 72 Cawdel of muſkels — — 124 — 
Mortrews 
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Mortrews of fyſsh — 


Laumpreys in galyntyne — 
Laumpronns in galyntyne — 
Loſyns in fyſshe day — — 
Sowpes in Galyntyne — — 
Sobre ſawſe ä 
Colde brewet — — 
Peeres in confyt — — 
Egur douce of fyſh — — 
Cold brewet — — — 


Pevorat for veel and venyſonn — 
Sawce blannche for caponns y ſode 


Sawce noyre for caponns y roſted 


Galentyne — 
Gyngenn — 
Verde ſawſe — 
Sawce noyre for mallard 
Cawdel for gees — 
Chawdonn for ſwannes 
Sawce camelyne 
Lumbard muſtard 
Nota — — 
Nota — — 
Frytors blannched 
Frytors of paſtornakes 
Frytors of mylke 
Frytors of erbes 
Raiſiowls — 
Whyte milates — 
Cruſtardes of fleſsh 
Mylates of pork 
Cruſtardes of fyſsh 
Cruſtardes of erbis on fyſsh day 
Leſshes fryed in lentonn | 
Waſtels y farced — 
Sawge y farced — — 
Sawgeat-— — 


| | 1 
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125 | Cryſpes — 


I26 
I27 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 


135 


136 
137 


138 


139 
140 


141 


142 
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144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 


154 
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156 


157 
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159 
160 
161 


For to make blank deſire 


For to make mawmone 


The pety pruannt 


Explicit tabula. 


And the pete puant 
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Cryſpels — — — 
Tarte — — 
Tart in ymbre day — 
Tart de bry — — 
Tart de brymlent — 
Tartes of fleſſh — — 
. Tartletes — — 
Tartes of fyſsh — — 
Sambocade — — 
Erbolat — — — 
Nyſebek — — — 
For to make pon dorryes and 
thynges — — 
Cotagres — — — 
Hart fows — — 
Potews — — — 
Sachus — — — 
Burſews — — — 
Spynoches y fryed — 
Benes y fryed — — 
Ruſhewſes of fruyt — 
Daryols — — — 
Flaumpens — — 
Chewetes on fleſsh day — 
Chewetes on fyſsh day — 
Haſteletes — — 
Comadorn — — 
Chaſtletes — — 
For to make twey pecys of fleſshe 
to faſten to gydre — 
Pur fait y pocras — 
For to make blank mangen 
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For to make gronden : benes. — 1. 


AKE benes and dry hem in a noſt (kilz) or in an ovene, and hulle hem wele, and 
windewe (winnow) out the hulkes, and way ſnhe hem clene, and do (ↄut) them to 
ſeeth in gode broth, and ete hem with bacon. 


For to make drawen bene. — 2. 


Take benes and ſeeth hem, and grynde hem in a morter and drawez hem up with 
gode brothe and do oynonns (9075) in the broth grete mynced 3, and do (put) thereto, 
and color it with ſafron , and ſerve it forth. 


For to make grewel forced 4. . 
Take grewel, and do to (put it to) the fyre with gode fleſsh and ſeeth it well. Take 


the lire (% of pork, and grynd it ſmals, and drawe the grewel thurgh a ſtryner, and 


color it with ſafronn and ſrve forth. 


Caboches (cabbages) in potage. _ =" ths 


Take caboches and quarter hem, and ſceth hem in gode broth, with oynonns y® 
mynced, and the whyte of lekes y flyt, and corve (cut) ſmale, and do thereto ſafronn 
and ſalt and force it with powdor douce ?. = = 


Rapes (7urneps) in potage. — 4. 


Take rapus and make hem clene, and waiſsh hem clene. Quare hem s, parboile 
hem; take hem up, caſt hem in a gode broth, and ſeeth hem. Mynce oynonns, a caſt 
555 thereto 


* Gronden benes. Beans ſtript of their hulls, This was a diſh of the poorer houſeholder. 

* Drawe hem up. Mix them. ; | 

Grete mynced. Not too finely minced. | | 

t Saffron, The drug ſaffron is repeatedly uſed in the following receipts for the purpoſe of coloring the meſſes. 
At the period of this compilation, it had been imported into England but a ſhort time, Weever's Fun. Mon. p. 
624. The word 1s probably derived from the Arabic zapheran, the drug itſelf being a native of the Eaſt ; Junius 


however, has a curious deviation of it;“ Videtur ; ſays he, deduct poſſe a CaPeaiww, exhilaro ; propter 


« hanc ejus præcipuam proprietatem,” Jun. Etym. 


ng. a Lye in Verb, 
4 Grewel forced,” enriched with fleſh. 


5 « Grynd it ſmal,”” bruiſe it in a mortar. 


6 « Y mynced,” the letter y is here, and in numberleſs other places, an expletive, being an uſual prefix to ad- 


jectives and participles in our old authors. It came from the Saxons. It occurs repeatedly in Chaucer, Gower, 
the author of Pierce Plowman's Viſions, and all the other writers of the 14th century. Vade alſo Jun, Etym. a 
Lye. h : 

7 « Powder douce.” This appears to be what we at preſent denominate all-/þice. 

s «& Quare hem.” Cut them in /quares, or ſmall pieces, | 
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thereto ſafronn and falte, and meſſe (4h) it forth with powdor douce. In the wiſe 
(/ame manner) make of paſturnakes (par/neps) and ſkyrwates ( /hirrets). 


Eowtes of fleſsh (qy.) E. 


Take borage, cool (colewort), lang-debefs, perſel, (parſley) betes (beet root) orage 
(orach) auance (avens) violet, ſawray ( /avory) and fenkel, (Fennel), and when they buth 


(are) ſoden, preſſe hem wel ſmale, caſt hem in gode broth, and ſeeth hem, and ſerve 
em forth. | 


Hebolace vo. — 7. 


Take oynonns and erbes, and hewe hem fmall, and do therto gode broth, and array 
(dreſs) it as thou dideſt caboche ; if they be in fyſsh day, make (dre/s them) on the ſame 
maner with water and oyl; and if it be not in Lent, alye (mix) it with zolkes of eyren 
(eggs,) and dreſſe it forthe, and caſt thereto powdor-douce. 


| Gourdes (gourds) in potage. 8. 


Take young gowrdes, pare hem, and kerve hem on pecys (cut them in pieces). Caſt 
hem in gode broth, and do thereto a good partye (quaniity) df oynonns mynced. Tak 
york ſoden; thy (bray) it, and alye (mix) it therewith, and with zolkes of ayren (eggs). 


thereto ſafronn and ſalt, and meſſe it forth with powdor-douce. 
Ryſe (vice) of fleſsh. — 9. 

Take ryſe and waiſhe hem clene, and do hem in (into) erthen pot with gode broth, 
and lat hem ſeeth wel. Afterward, take almannd mylke en, and do thereto, and color it 
with ſafronn and meſſe forth. . 

Funges (muſhrooms). — 10. 

Take funges, and pare hem clene and dyce hem n; take leke, and ſhred hym ſmall 


and do hym to ſeeth in gode broth; color it with ſafron, and do thereinne powdor- 


fort 13. 


Burſen (qy.)  — 11. 
Take the whyte of lekes, ſlype hem, and ſhrede hem ſmall. Take noumbles 4 of 


ſwyne, and parboyle hem in broth and wyne. Take hym up, and dreſſe hym, and do the 


leke in the broth. Seeth and do the noumbles thereto ; make a lyor (mixture) of brode, 
(bread) blode, and vynegre, and do thereto powdor-fort ; ſeeth oynonns, mynce hem, and 
do thereto. The ſelf wiſe make of pigges (in the ſame manner dreſs pigs). | 


Corat 


9 « Langdebef,” Bugloſs, bugloſſum ſylveſtre. Theſe names all ariſe from a ſimilitude to an ox's tongue. 
Pegge. | | 
555 « Hebolace.”” Probably from the herbs made uſe of in the proceſs. 
11 « Almannd mylke.” This conſiſted of almonds ground, and mixed with milk, broth, or water. 
12 « Dyce hem.” Cut them into little ſquare pieces, like dice. : | 
13 « Powdor fort. A mixture of the warmer ſpices, pepper, ginger, &. Mr. Pegge's preface. 
14 « Noumbles.” The entrails of any beaſt, but confined, at preſent, to thoſe of the deer. Mr. Pegge 


. ſuſpects a ow in the caſe, quaſi an umble, ſingular for what is plural now, from Lat. Umbilicus, Vide Pegge's 
Gloſſ. in « 


orme of Cury.” 


A — 90 ; 
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Corat (qy.) — 12. 
Take the noumbles of calf, ſwyne, or of ſhepe; parboile hem, and ſkerne (cut) hem 
to dyce; caſt hem in gode broth, and do thereto herbes. Grynde chyballs ( young onionsg) 


ſmall y hewe. Seeth it tendre, and lye (mix) it with zolkes of eyrenn (eggs). Do thereto 
verjous, ſafronn, powdor-douce, and falt, and ſerve it forth. 


Noumbles. — 13. 


Take noumbles of deer, other *5 (or) of other beeſt; perboile hem; kerf (cui) hem to 
dyce; take the ſelf! broth, or better. Take brede and grynde with the broth, and 
temper it up with a gode qantitie of vyneger and wyne. Take the oynonns and perboyle 
hem, and mynce hem ſmall, and do (ut them) thereto. Color it with blode, (Sl, and 
do thereto powdor-fort and ſalt, and boyle it wele, and ſerve it fort (Forth). 


Roo Broth (rv),  — : 14. 


Take the lire of the deer other (or) of the roo (r0e-buck), parboile it on ſmale peces. 
Seeth it wel, half in water, and half in wyne. Take brede, and bray it with the ſelf 
(ame) broth, and drawe (add) blode thereto, and lat it ſeeth togedre with powdor- fort 
of gynger, other (or) of canell 7 (cinnamon) and macys, (mace). with a grete porcionn of 
vyneger, with rayſons of corannte (currants). 


Tredure (qy.) — 1 | 
Take brede and grate it. Make a lyre (mixture) of rawe ayrenn (eggs), and do thereto 


ſafronn and powdor-douce ; and lye it (mix) up with gode broth, and make it as a cawdel, 
and do thereto a lytel verjons (verjuice). 


Monchelet (qy.) — 106. 


Take veel other (or) moton and ſmite it to gobetts 13, Seeth it in gode broth. Caſt 
thereto herbes y hewe (red), gode wyne, and a quantitie of oynonns mynced, powdor- 


fort and ſafronn; and alye (mix) it, with ayrenn and verjons (verjuice) ; but lat not ſeeth 
after. | | | | es | 


Bukkenade (qy.) — 1. 

Take hennes other (or) conynges (rabbits), other veel, other (or) other fleſsh, and 
hewe hem to gobetts; waiſche (waſh) it, and hit well . Grynde almandes unblanched, 
and drawe hem up with the broth. Caſte thereinne rayſons of corance (currants), ſugar, 
powdor, gynger, erbes yſtewed ( fewwed) in grees  ( fat, or lard), oynonns and ſalt. If it 


is to (700) thynne, alye (ix) it up, with floer of ryſe (rice), other with other thyng and 
color it with ſafronn. 


Connates 


Other, that is, or © Veteribus uſurpantur pro or” Lye, Jun, Etym. in Verb. See alſo Chaucer's, 
Lydgate's, and Gower's works, in which this word is repeatedly uſed in the room of or. 
a6 Self broth.” The broth in which the noumbles had been before parboiled. | 
% Canell.” Cinnamon in the Italian canella. Pegge. | 
8 « Smite it to gobetts.” Cut it into large pieces, “ Better and gretly more pleſaunt is a morſell, or litl 
e gobet of brede with joye, &c.” Vide Jun. Etym. in Verb. | 
9 Hit well.” Probably, bray it well, 
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Connates 2. — 18. 


Take connes and pare hem; pyke ( pick) out the beſt, and do ( put) hem in a pot of 
erthe (earthen pot). Do thereto whyte grece (/ard), that he ſtewe thereinne, and lye (mix) 
hem up with hony z clarified, and with rawe zolkes, and with a lytell almannd mylke, 
and do thereinne powder-fort and ſafronn; and loke that it be yleeſhed (cut into ſlices). 


| Drepee (qy.)  =— 19. 
Take blanched almandes, grynde hem, and temper hem up with gode broth; take 


oynonns, a grete quantite, perboyle hem, and frye hem, and do (ut) thereto. Take 
{mall bryddes (rds), perboyle hem, and do thereto pellydore , and falt, and a lytel grece. 


Mawmenee (qy.) — 20. 


Take a pottel of wyne greke 23, and two ponnde (pounds) of ſugar. Take and clarifye 
the ſugar with a quantite of wyne, and drawe it thurgh a ſtynnor in to a pot of erthe (an 
_ earthen pot), take floer of canell (cinnamon) and medle (mix, it with ſum of the wyne, 
and caſt to gydre (put it all together). Take pynes 2, with dates, and frye hem a litell 
in grece, other (or) in oyle, and caſt hem to gydre. Take clowes (cloves) and floer of 
canell hool*5, and caſt thereto. Take powdor gynger 26, canel, clowes, color it with 
ſandres ( /andall wood) ; a lytell yf hit be nede, caſt ſalt thereto, and let it ſeeth warly 


(gently) with a ſlowe fyre, and not to thyk (not long enough to be too thick). Take brawn 


(tbe fleſh) of capons yteyſed , other (or) of feſaunt, teyſed ſmall, and caſt thereto. 


Egurdouce *. — . 


Take conynges or kydde and ſmyte hem on pecys rawe; and frye hem in white 
grece. Take rayſons of corannce and fry hem, take oynonns parboile hem, and hewe hem 


ſmall and fry hem; take rede wyne, ſugar, with powdor of pepor, of gynger, of canel 


(cinnamon), ſalt, and caſt thereto ; and lat it ſeeth with a gode quantite of white grece, 
and ſerve it forth. 


Capons 


20 © Connates.“ This diſh ſeems to have been, a kind of marmalade of cones, or quinces, from the French 
coing, Pegge. | | 


21 Honey clarified. From the moſt remote antiquity, and in the unrefined periods of almoſt all nations, we 


find honey to have been uſed, either as a diſh of itſelf, or an ingredient in others. 'This would be the caſe, of 
courſe, in thoſe countries, where the induſtry of the bee, ſupplied, without trouble, this agreeable article. Its 
uſe continued to be general, till the introduction of ſugar, afforded a ſweetener more agreeable to the palate. We 
meet with it frequently in the bible, as a luxury well known at the patriarchal table. The Greeks alſo were fond 
of honey in their diſhes, Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equit. v. 1100. And the Roman cook was continually making uſe of 

it. Vide Apicium. The Danes were very partial to it alſo, and their favorite beverage, the metheglin, was 
compoſed chiefly of it. Mallet's North. Ant. The Engliſh poſſeſſed the ſame predilection for it, a prediletion 


which on a particular occaſion, proved fatal to a great many of them. For we are told, that the ſoldiers of 


Edward I. in marching through Paleſtine, eat ſo freely of honey, that vaſt numbers cf them died in conſequence 
of it. Sanutus Geſta Dei per Francos, vol. II. p. 224. 


22 „ Pellydore.““ Perhaps pellitory. Pegge. 

23 c Wyne greke.” This was a ſweet wyne, imported from Cyprus or ſome other iſlands of the Archipelago, 

24 c Pynes.” Mr, Pegge ſuppoſes the pyne to be the mulberry, Pegge's Pref. p. 25. ns 

25 « And floer of canell hool.” How can it be the flower, or powder, if whole? Quære flower of canell, 
for mace, Pegge. J ED, | | 

2 „ Powdor gynger.”” Called elſewhere No. 131, white powder. The fpice ginger. 

27 c Yteyſed,” or © teyſed, as afterwards, Pulled in pieces by the fingers, called “ teezing“ No. 36. 
e luxury ſtill retains this filthy cuſtom, and the birds thus lacarated, are called pulled turkies, or pulled 
chicken. | | 


28 C Foerdouce,” The term expreſſes piccante dolce, a mixture of ſour and ſweet ; but there is nothing of 
the former in the compoſition, 
% 2 


a. THE FORME OF CURY. 


Capons in concys (qy.) . 


Take capons and roſt hem right hoot (Hot) that they be not half y nouhg (enough) and 
hewe them to gobettes, and caſt hem in a pot, do (put) thereto clene broth, ſeeth hem 
that they be tendre. Take brede and the ſelf (/me) broth, and drawe it up yferes (to- 
gether). Take ſtrong powdor and ſafronn and ſalt, and caſt thereto. Take ayrenn (eggs) 
and ſeeth them harde; take out the zolkes, and hewe the whyte thereinne; take the pot 
fro the fyre, and caſt the whyte thereinne. Meſſe the diſshe therewith, and lay the 
zol kes hool, and floer it with clowes. 7 | 


Hares in talbotes. (qy.) — 23. 


Take hares and hewe hem to gobettes and ſeeth hem with the blode, unwaiſshed, 
in broth ; and whan they buth (Se) y nouh (enough), caſt hem in colde water. Pyke and 
waiſshe hem clene. Cole (cool) the broth, and drawe it thurgh (through) ſtynnor ( ftrayner). 
Take other blode, and caſt in boylyng water; ſeeth it, and drawe it thurgh a ſtynnor. 
Take almanndes unblanched, waiſshe hem, and grynde hem, and temper it up with the 
ſelf (ame) broth. Caſt al in a pot. Take oynonns and parboile hem, ſmyte hem ſmall, 
and caſt hem into this pot. Caſt thereinne powdor-fort, vynegar, and ſalt. 


Hares in Papdele (qy.) — 24. 


Take hares, parboile hem in gode broth. Cole (cool) the broth, and waiſshe the 
fleysſh, caſt azeyn (again) to gydre. Take obleys , other (or) wafrouns (wafers) in 
ſtede of loſeyns 3, and cowche (lay them) in dyſshes. Take powdor-douce, and lay on, 
ſalt the broth, and lay onoward (por it), and meſſe forth. | 


Connynges (rabbits) in cynee. (qy.) — 25. 


Take connynges and ſmyte hem on peces; and ſeeth hem in gode broth. Mynce 
oynonns, and ſeeth hem in grece, and in gode broth, do (put) thereto. Drawe a lyre of 
brede, blode, vynegar, and broth, do thereto with powdor- fort. 


Connynges in gravey. — 26. 


Take connynges, ſmyte hem to pecys. Parboile hem, and drawe hem with a gode 
broth, with almandes blanched, and brayed. Do (put) thereinne, ſugar, and powdor 
gynger, and boyle it, and the fleſsh therewith. Floer it with ſugar, and with powdor 
gynger, and ſerve forth. 7 1 5 | | 


Chykens in gravey. — 27. 


Take chykens, and ſerve in the ſame manne and ſerve forth. 


Fylettes 


29 Tate obleys.” A kind of wafer, otherwiſe called nebulæ. Our anceſtors were very fond of theſe little 
compoſitions of flour, agar, and eggs, and formerly there was an office at court ſtiled the wafery, the officers 
of which were ſolely employed in making wafers for the royal palate, Royal Houſehold Eſtab. p. 72. We ſeem 
to have learnt the art of making wafers from the French. Vide Jun. Etym. in Verb. 

39 „ Loſeyns.” A lozenge is interpreted by Cotgrave, a little ſquare cake of preſerved herbs, flour, &c.“ 
Pegge. School boys at this day, call thoſe little round cakes, panes of treacle, or brown ſugar, and a little 


flour, baked, lozenges. At great feaſts, theſe were ſometimes covered with gold. Lel. Collect. 4. p. 227. 


THE FORME OF CURY. " 


Fylettes of galyntyne !.. — 28. 


Take fylettes of pork, and roſt hem half ynowh ( enough), ſmyte hem on pecys. 
Drawe (make) a lyor (mixture) of brede and blode, and broth, and vinegar, and do (put) 
thereinne. Seeth it well; and do thereinne powdor, and ſalt, and meſſe it forth. 


Pigges in ſawſe ſawge ( ſage ſauce). — 29. 


Take pigges yſhaldid ( /calded), and quarter hem, and ſeeth hem in water and falt ; 
take hem and lat hem kele (cool). Take parſel, ſawge, and grynde it with brede and 
zolkes of ayren, harde yſode (boiled). Temper it up with vinegar ſumwhat thyk; and 
lay the pygges in a veſſell and the ſewe (1:qu0r) onoward, (upon them), and ſerve it forth. 


_ Sawſe Madame. — 30. 


Take fawge, parſel, (parſley) yſope (hyſpp) and ſavray, quinces and peers, garlek 
and grapes, and fylle the gees therewith; and ſowe the hole that no greece come oute; 
and rooſt hem wel, and kepe the grece that fallith thereof. Take galyntyne and grece, 
and do in a poſſynet (ꝓgſnet). Whan the gees buth (Se) roſted ynouh (enough), take and 
ſmyte hem on pecys, and that, tat (ha!) is withinne, and do it in a poſlynet (poſret), 
and put thereinne wyne, if it be to thyk. Do (pu?) thereto powdor of galyngale, pow- 
dor-douce and falt, and boyle the ſawſe, and dreſſe the gees in diſshes, and lay the ſowe 
(/1quor) onoward. 


Gees in hoggepot 2. — 31. 


Take gees and ſmyte hem on pecys. Caſt hem in a pot; do thereto half wyne and 
half water; and do thereto a gode quantite of oynonns and erbeſt (herbs). Set it over the 
fyre, and cover it faſt, Make a layor (mixture) of brede and blode, and lay it therewith. 
Do thereto powdor-fort, and ſerve it fort. | | 


Carnel of pork. (qy.) — „ 


Take the brawnn of ſwyne. Parboile it, and grynde it ſmale, and alay (mix) it up 
with zolkes ( yolks) of ayrenn (eggs). Set it over the fyre with white greece, and lat it 
not ſeeth to taſt. Do (pur) thereinne ſafronn and powdor-fort, and meſſe it forth; and 
caſt thereinne powdor-fort, and ſerve it forth. 


Chykens in cawdel. — 33. 


Take chykenns and boile hem in gode broth, and ramme hem up 33. Thenne take 
zolkes of ayren (eggs), and the broth, and alye (nix) it togedre. Do thereto powdor of 
gynger, and ſugar ynowh (enough), ſafronn and falt ; and ſet it over the fyre withoute 
boyllynge, and ſerve the chykens hole (whole), other (or) ybroken (divided), and lay the 
ſowe (liquor) onoward. 


Chykens 


31 ge Fylettes of galyntyne.” Fillets of galyntyne. Galyntyne ſeems to have been a preparation in which 
the gal! rale, or long rooted cyperus was a predominant ingredient, Pegge. ; 

3z Gees in hogge pot.” Geeſe in hotch-potch, a kind of farago or gallamafrie, compoſed of a variety of 
ingredients mixed together. Jun. Etym. Ang. in Verb. 

33 Bruiſed, and preſſed cloſe together. | 
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Chykens in hocchee. (qy.)  — 34. 


Take chykenns and ſcald hem. Take parſel ( parſley) and ſawge, without eny other 
erbes; take garlec and grapes and ſtoppe the chikens ful, and ſeeth hem in good broth, 
ſo that they may eſely be boyled thereinne. Meſſe hem, and caſt thereto powdor douce. 


For to boile feſantes, partruches, capons, and curlewes. — 35. 


Take gode broth and do (put) thereto the fowle; and do thereto hool peper, and 


floer of canell (cinnamon poꝛoder) a gode quantite, and lat hem ſeeth therewith; and meſſe 
it forth, and then caſt thereon powdor-douce. | 


Blank-mang (qy.) — 36. 


Take capons and ſeeth hem, thenne take hem up. Take almandes blanched. Grynd 
hem, and alay (mix) hem up with the ſame broth. Caſt the mylk in a pot. Waiſshe rys 
(rice) and do (put) thereto, and lat it ſeeth. Thanne take brawn of caponns, teere it ſmall 
and do (put) thereto. Take white greece, ſugar, and falt, and caſt thereinne. Lat it 
ſeeth. Then meſſe it forth, and floriſh it with aneys in confyt rede, other whyte , and 
with almandes fryed in oyle, and ſerve it forth. 


Blank deſſorre (qy.) 1 LE 


Take almandes blanched, grynde hem, and temper hem up with why te wyne, on 
fleiſsh day, with broth, and caſt thereinne floer of rys, other (or) amydonn 35, and lye (mix) 


it therewith, Take brawn of capons yground (Srayed); take ſngar and falt, and caſt 


thereto, and floriſh it with aneys whyte. Take a veſſel yholes (qy.), and put in fafron, 
and ſerve it forth. | | | 


Take almandes blanched, waiſshe hem, grynde hem, and temper hem up with rede 
wyne, and alye (mix) hem with floer of rys (rice). Do (put) thereto pynes yfryed, and 
color it with ſandres ( /andal wood). Do thereto powdor-tfort, and powdor-douce and falt. 
Meſſe it forth and floer ( fouri/b) it with aneys confyt whyte. - wo 


Charlet (qy.) — 39. 


Take pork and ſeeth it wel. Hewe it ſmale. Caſt it in a panne. Breke ayrenn 


(e2g5), and do thereto, and ſwyng (Hate) it wel to-gyder. Put thereto cowe mylke and 
ſafronn, and boile it togyder. Salt it, and meſſe it forth. 


Charlet yforced (qy.) TEE 40, 


Take mylke and ſeeth it, and ſwyng (mix) therewith zolkes of ayren (eggs) and do 
(put) thereto; and powdor of gynger, ſugar, and ſafronn, and caſt thereto. Take the 
charlet out of the broth, and meſſe it in dyſshes. Lay the ſewe (liquor) onoward (upon 
zt). Floer it with powdor-douce, and ſerve it forth. | | 


Cawdel 


34 Aneys, &c. i. e. aniſeed confectioned red or white, uſed for garniſh. Pegge. 


35 Amydonn. © Fine wheat flour ſteeped in water, ſtrained and let ſtand to ſettle, then drained, and dried 
« in the ſun, uſed for bread, and in broths,” Cotgrave, 


36 «© Morree,”” Probably from the mulberries uſed therein. Pegge. 
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Cawdel ferry. (qy.) . 


Take floer of payndemayn (white bread) and gode wyne; and drawe (mingle) it 
togydre. Do thereto a grete quantite of ſugar cypre, or hony clarified ; and do thereto 
ſafronn. Boile it, and whan it is boiled, alye (mix) it up with zolkes of ayren, and do 
thereto ſalt, and meſſe it forth, and lay thereon ſugar and powdor gynger. 


Juſshell 37, — 43. 


Jake brede ygrated, and ayren, and ſwyng it togydre; do thereto ſafronn, ſawge, 
and ſalt, and caſt broth thereto. Boile it and meſſe it forth. 


Juſhell enforced (with meat in it). — 44. 
Take and do thereto as to Charlet yforced, and ſerve it forth. 


Mortrews 38. — 1. 


Take hennes and pork, and ſeeth hem togydre. Take the lyre (eb) of hennes and 
of the pork, and hewe it ſmall, and grinde it all to douſt.. Take brede ygrated, and do 
thereto, and temper it with the ſelf broth, and alye it with zolkes of ayren, and caſt thereon 
powder-fort, boile it, and do therein powder of gynger, ſugar, ſafronn, and ſalt, and loke 
that it be ſtonding (f), and floer it with powdor gynger. 


Mortrews blank. — 46. 


Take pork and hennes, and ſeeth hem as to fore. Bray almandes blanched, and 
temper hem up with the ſelf ( /ame) broth, and alye (mix) the fleiſsh with the mylke, 
and white floer of rys (rice), and boile it, and do therein powdor of gynger, ſugar, and 
look that it be ſtondyng, | | 


Brewet 39 of almony (of Germany.) . 


Take conynges or kiddes, and hewe hem ſmall on moſcels (inlo mor/els), other (or) 
on pecys. Parboile hem with the ſame broth. Drawe (make) an almannde mylke, and 
do the fleiſsh therewith. Caſt thereto powdor galyngale, and of gynger with floer of rys 
(rice), and color it with alkenet 4. Bolle it, and meſſe it forth with ſugar and powdor- 
douce. 


Pejons (pigeons) yſtewed. 0 48. 0 

Take peions, and ſtop ( tuff) hem with garlec ypylled (peeled), and with goce erbes 
ihewe (herbs ſhred ſmall); and do hem in an earthen pot. Caſt thereto gode broth and 
whyte grece, powdor fort, ſafronn, verjons (verjuice) and ſalt. 


S 


Loſcyns 


V «e Juſshell,” A mixture of divers things. “ Fortaſſe olim fic dicta eſt, variorum condimentorum juru- 
ce lenta mixtura; ut vocabulum veluti vroogrma; factum fit ab illo juice. Jun. Etym. Ang. in Verb. 

38 «© Mortrews.” Meat made of boiled hens, crummed bread, yolk of eggs, and ſafron, all boiled toge- 
ther.” Speght ad Chaucer. So called, ſays Skinner, who writes it mortre/s, becauſe the ingredients are all 
pounded in a mortar. Pegge, | 

39 Brewet, and bruet are French brouet, pottage or broth. Pegge. 

4 Alkenet. This is ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of the bygl/os, Pegge. 
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12 THE FORME OF CURY. 


Loſcyns (lozenges). — 49. 
Take gode broth, and do (put it) in an erthen pot. Take floer of payndemayn 


«white bread) and make thereof paſt with water; and make thereof thynne foyles as paper, 


with a roller; drye it harde, and ſeeth it in broth. Take cheeſe ruayn , grated, and 
lay it in diſshes with powdor-douce; and lay thereon loſeyns iſode ( /odden), as hoole 


(whole) as thou mizt (canſt); and above, powdor and cheeſe, and ſo twyſe or thryſe, and 
ſerve it forth. | | ; 


Tartlettes. — 5o. 


Take pork yſode ( /odden), and grynde (brui/e) it ſmall with ſafronn, medle (mix) it 
with ayren (eggs) and raiſons of coraunce, and powdor fort, and ſalt; and make a foile 
(cruſt) of dowhg (dough), and cloſe the fars ( forced-meat) thereinne. Caſt the tartletes 
in a panne with faire water boillyng and ſalt, take of the clene fleſsh withoute ayren, and 
boile it in gode broth. Caſt thereto powdor-douce and ſalt, and meſſe the tartletes in 
diſshes, and helde (cat) the ſewe (liquor) thereonne. 


| Pynnonade (named from the ynes). — 51. 


Take almandes iblanched, and drawe (make) them ſumdell ( ſomewhat) thicke with 
gode broth, other (or) with water, and ſet on the fire, and ſeeth it. Caſt thereto zolkes 


of ayren ydrawe. Take pynes yfryed in oyle, other (or) in greece, and thereto whyte 
powdor-douce, ſugar and ſalt, and color it with alkenet a lytel. 


Roſee ( from the white roſes) — 52. 


Take thyk mylke as to fore welled (before directed). Caſt thereto ſugar, a gode 
porcion pynes. Dates ymynced, canel, and powdor gynger, and ſeeth it, and alye (mix) 
it with floers of white roſis, and floer of rys. Cole (cool) it, ſalt it, and meſſe it forth. If 
thou wilt, in ſtede of almannde mylke, take ſwete cremes of kyne (cows). 


Cormarye (qy.) — 53. 

Take colyandre (coriander), caraway, ſmale grounden, powdor of peper, and garlec 
ygronde (brayed) in rede wyne. Medle (mingle) all thiſe togyder, and falt it. Take 
loynes of pork, rawe, and fle of the ſkyn, and pryk it well with a knyf, and lay it in the 
ſawſe. Rooſt thereof what thou wilt, and keep that, that fallith therefrom in the roſting, 
and ſeeth it in a poſſynet (pipłin), with faire (clean) broth, and ſerve it forth with the 


rooſt anoon ( immedzately). 
Newe noumbles of deer. — 54. 


Take noumbles (entrails) and waiſshe hem clene, with water and ſalt, and parboile 
hem in water. Take hem up and dyce hem. Do with hem as with other noumbles. 


Nota. — 3. 
The loyne of the pork, is fro the hippe boon (Sone) to the hede. 
| Nota. 


- ar ce Cheeſe ruayn,” Perhaps of Rouen in Normandy, Rouen in French, ſignifies the color we call roan. 
egge. | | | 
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Nota. — 66. 
The fyletes buth (are) two, that buth take oute of the peſtels (legs). 


Spynee . — 57. 
Take and make gode thyk almand mylke as tofore. And do therein of floer of 


hawthorn; and make it as a roſe, and ſerve it forth. 


Chyryſe (cherries).  — - - 58. 


Take almandes unblanched, waiſshe hem, grynde hem, drawe hem up with gode 
broth. Do thereto thridde part of chiryſe. The ſtones take oute, and grynde hem ſmale; 
make a layor (mixture) of gode brede, and powdor, and falt, and do thereto. Color it 
with ſandres ( /andal wood) ſo that it may be ſtondyng (,), and floriſh it with aneys 


( 7 and with cheweryes (cherries), and ſtrawe ( /catter them) thereuppon, and ſerve 
it forth. | | ed 


Payn fondew (qy.) —— 59. 


Take brede, and frye it in grece, other (or) in oyle; take it, and lay it in rede wyne. 
Grynde it with raiſons. Take hony, and do it in a pot, and caſt thereinne gleyres (vhites) 


of ayren (eggs), with a litel water, and bete it well togider with a ſklyſe (ice). Set it 


over the fire, and boile it; and whan the hatte ( /eum) ariſith to goon (go) over, take it 
adonn () and kele (coo!) it; and when it is thus clarified, do (pa) it to the other, with 
ſugar and ſpices. Salt it, and loke (/ee) it be ſtondyng (/if). Floriſh it with white 
coliandre (coriander) in confyt (in confection). | 1 5 


Croton. (qy.) — 60. 


Take the offal (gls) of capons other (or) of other briddes (Sirds). Make hem clene, 
and parboile hem. Take hem up and dyce hem. Take ſwete cowe mylke and caſt 
thereinne, and lat it boile. Take payndemayn (white-bread), and of the ſelf mylke, and 
drawe (rain) thurgh a cloth, and caſt it in a pot, and lat it ſeeth. Take ayren yſode 
(boiled eggs). Hewe the whyte, and caſt thereto; and alye (mix) the ſewe (liquor) with 
zolkes of ayren rawe. Color it with ſafron. Take the zolkes, and frye hem, and floriſh 


hem therewith, and with powdor-douce. 
Vyne grace, — 61. 


Take ſmale fylettes of pork, and roſt hem half, and ſmyte hem to gobettes, and do 


hem in wyne, and vinegar, and oynonns ymynced ; and ſtewe it yfere (ogelher). Do 
thereto gode powdors and ſalt, and ſerve it forth. 


Fonnell. (qy.) 3 62. 
Take almandes unblanched. Grynde hem, and drawe hem up with gode broth. 


Take a lombe (/amb) or a kidde, and half roſt hym ; or the thridde (7h;rd) part. Smyte 


hym in gobbetts, and caſt hym to the mylke. Take ſmale briddes (Cirds) * "_ 
| . | Yityne 


42 « Spynee.“ As made of haws, the berries of ſpines, or hawthorns. Pegge. 5 
43 „ Vyne grace.“ Named probably from grees, wild ſwine, and che mode of dreſſing in wine, Pegge. 
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yſtyned (qy.), and do thereto ſugar, powdor of canell and falt ; take zolkes of ayren harde 

| yſode (Hard boiled) and cleene a two (and cloven in two), and ypanced ( pounced) with floer 
of canell, and floriſh the ſewe (liquor) above. Take alkenet fryed, and yfondred (melted), 
and droppe above (drop it upon the top) with a fether, and meſſe it forth. | 


Douce ame #. . 


Take gode cowe mylke, and do it in a pot. Take parſel, ſawge, yſope, ſavray, and 
oother gode herbes. Hewe hem, and do hem in the mylke, and ſeeth hem. Take capons 
half yroſted, and ſmyte hem on pecys, and do thereto pynes, and hony clarified. Salt it, 
and color it with ſafron, and ſerve it forth. | 


Connynges in cyrip ( ſyrup). — „„ 

Take connynges and ſeeth hem wel in gode broth. Take wyne greke, and do thereto 
with a porcion of vynegar and floer of canell, hoole (whole) clowes, quybibes 45 hoole, and 
oother gode ſpices, with raiſons, coraunce (currants) and gyngyn ypared, (ginger pared), 
and ymynced. Take up the conynges and ſmyte hem on pecys, and caſt hem into the 
ſiryppe, and ſeeth hem a litel, on the fyre, and ſerve it forth. „„ 


Leche Lumbard . — 6 5. 


Take rawe pork, and pulle off the ſkyn; and pyke (pick) out the ſkyn ſynewes, and 
bray the pork in a mortar with ayren (eggs) rawe. Do (put) thereto ſugar, ſalt, rayſons, 
corance, dates mynced, and powdor of peper, powdor gylofre 7; and do it in a bladder, 
and lat it ſeeth till it be ynowhg; and whan it is ynowh, kerf it (carve it), leſhe it!“ in 
likeneſſe of a peſkodde (pod of a pea), and take grete rayſons and grynde hem in a mortar; 
drawe (mix) hem up with rede wyne; do (put) thereto mylke of almandes; color it with 
ſanders and ſafron, and do thereto powdor of peper, and of gilofre, and boile it. And 
whan it is boiled, take powdor of canel and gynger, and temper it up with wyne ; and do 
all thyſe thinges togyder, and loke that it be rennyns #9; and lat it not ſeeth after that it 


is caſt togyder, and ſerve it forth. | 


Connynges in clere broth. — 66. 


Take connynges, and ſmyte hem in gobetes, and waiſsh hem, and do hem in feyre 
(clean) water and wyne, and ſeeth hem and ikym hem; and whan they buth (3e) iſode 
(boiled) pyke (pick) hem clene, and drawe the broth thurgh a ſtynnor, and do the fleſh 
therewith in a poſſynet ( /auce pan) and ſtyne it (clo/e it). And do thereto vynegar and 
powdor of gynger, and a grete quantite, and falt after the laſt boillyng, and ſerve it forth. 


Payn ragonn (ay.) . 


Take hony, ſugar, and clarifie it togydre, and boile it with eſy fyre, and kepe it wel 
from brennyng (Zurning) and whan it hath yboiled a while, take up a drope (drop) thereof 
with thy finger, and do it in a litel water, and loke it hong (hang) to-gyder. And take it 


; fro 


44 «© Douce ame,” Quaſi delicious diſh. Pegge. | 

45 © Quybibes.” Cubebs, a warm ſpicy grain from the Eaſt, Pegge. | | 

4 « Leche lumbarde.”” So called from the country. Randle Holme ſays, /each is © a kind of jelly made of 
« cream, iſinglaſs, ſugar, and almonds, with other compounds.” Pegge. | 

47 „ Gylofre.” Cloves from Greek, zagvs Qvanov, Pegge. 

4 cc L.eſhe it.“ Cut it in the form, &c. 

49 «« Rennyns,” Perhaps thin, from the old renne, to run, Pegge. 
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fro the fyre and do (put) thereto the thriddendele (third part, * of bread) and powdor 
gyngenes (ginger) and ſtere (Air) it togyder, til it bygynne to thik (chicken), and caſt it 
on a wete table. Leſh it, and ſerve it forth with fryed mete on fleſsh dayes or on fyſshe days. 


Lete lardes (qy.) — 68. 


Take parſel and grynde with a cowe mylk, medle (mix) it with ayren (eggs) and land 


ydyced (cut in the form of dice). Take mylke after that thou haſt to done (7. e. done), and 


myng (mix) therewith, and make thereof diverſe colours. If thou wolt (w:!:) have zelow 
( yellow), do thereto ſafron, and no parſel. If thou wolt have it white, nonther (neither) 
parſel, ne ſafron, but do thereto amydon (vide No. 37). If thou wilt have rede do thereto 
ſandres ( ſandal wood). If thou wilt have pownas (qy.), do thereto turneſole (lurmeric). 
If thou wilt have blak, do thereto blode yſode (boiled) and fryed. And ſet on the fyre in 
as many veſſels as thou haſt colours thereto ; and ſeeth it wel, and lay thiſe colours in a 
cloth firſt oon (one), and ſithen (hen) another upon him; and ſithen the thridde (7h:r4), 
and the ferthe (fourth) ; and preſſe it harde till it be all out clene. And whan it is all 


colde, lefh it thynne, put it in a panne, and try it wel, and ſerve it forth. 


Frumente ( furmety) with porpays ® (porpus). — 69. 


Take almandes blanched. Bray hem, and drawe (ui,) hem up with faire water, 
make furmente as before 57, and caſt the furmente thereto, and meſſe it with porpays. 
* | 


Perrey of peſon (peas-ſoup). _ 70. 
Take peſon (peas) and ſeeth hem faſt and cover hem til thei berſt. Thenne take up 


hem, and cole (cool) hem thurgh a cloth; take oynons, and mynce hem, and ſeeth hem 


in the ſame ſewe (liquor), and oile therewith ; caſt thereto ſugar, ſalt, and ſaffron, and 
ſeeth hem wel thereafter, and ſerve hem forth. 


Peſon of Almayne (Germany), — 71. 


Take white peſon, waiſshe hem, ſeeth hem a grete while. Take hem and cole (cool) 
hem thurgh a cloth ; waiſshe hem in colde water til the hulles go off. Caſt hem in a pot, 
and cover, that no breth ( fzam) go out; and boile hem right wel; and caſt thereinne 


gode mylke of almandes, and a partye (quantity) of floer of rys, with powdor gynger, 
ſafron, and ſalt. | | 


Chyches 3. — 72. 


Take chyches, and wry hem (dry them) in aſhes all nyzt (nigh!); other (or) lay hem 
in hoot aymers (hot embers). At morrowe (on the morrow) wailshe hem in clene water, 
e | 1 


50 ce Porpays.” On reading the accounts of the feaſts of the ancient Engliſh, and the receipts of their 
cooks, we muſt be ſurprized to meet with a fiſh ſo nauſeous to the eye and palate as a porpus, in the liſt of their 
viands. For ſome time I conſidered this unwieldy marine animal, as ſerved up at grand entertainments, merely 
for ornament, not apprehending our anceſtors poſſeſſed ſuch groſs taſtes as to make it their food; but on conſi- 
dering the circumſtances more attentively, I find them dreſſed in ſuch a variety of modes, (vide No. 69, 108, 
116, 78.) ſalted, roaſted, ſtewed, and cut into junks, that I conclude the porpus was not only common food, but 
a very favorite diſh at the old Engliſh table. Our anceſtors indeed are not ſingular in their partiality for 
this animal ; ſince I find from an ingenious friend of mine, that it is even now ſold by the pound, in the markets 


of moſt towns in Portugal. His curioſity led him to taſte the fleſh of it, which he found to be intolerably hard 
and rancid, 


51 4 Furmente as before,” This is the firſt mention of it. Pegge. 

52 «« Chyches,” Viciæ, vetchts, French chiches. The lentil is a ſeed that nearly reſembles the vetch, and 
was probably, the chyche, here mentioned, 'They are at preſent in common uſe, particularly in Roman catholic 
countries, on meagre days, The vetch is of a nature too hot for food. | | 
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and do hem over the fyre with clene water. Seeth hem up, and do (put) thereto oyle, 
garlec, hole ſafron, powdor-fort, and falt ; ſeeth it, and meſſe it forth. 


Frenche (oawtes, omitted, vide No. 6.) — 73. 


Take and ſeeth white peſon (peas), and take oute the perrey (pulp) and parboile 
erbis, and hewe hem grete, and caſt hem in a pot with the perrey. Pulle oynons and ſeeth 
hem hole, wel in water, and do (put) hem to the perrey, with oile and ſalt, color it with 
ſafron, and meſſe it, and caſt thereon powdor-douce. . 1 


Take drawen benes 53, and ſeeth hem wel. Take hem up of the water, and caſt hem 


in a mortar ; grynde (S ray) hem al to douſt, til thei be white as eny mylk. Chawf (warm) 
a litell rede wyne, caſt thereamong in the gryndyng 54, do thereto ſalt, leſhe it in diſhes. 


Thanne take oynons and mynce hem ſmall, and ſeeth hem in oile, till they be al bron 


(brown); and floriſsh the diſhes therewith, and ſerve it forth. 


Aquapatys 55. — 7. 


Pill ( peel) garlec, and caſt it in a pot with water and oile, and ſeeth it. Do thereto 
ſafron, ſalt, and powdor-fort, and dreſſe it forth hool. 5 


Salat. — 76. 


Take parſel, ſawge, garlec, chibollas ( young onions), oynons, leek, borage, myntes, 
porrectes (French, porrette), fenel, and ton treſſis (creſſes), rew, roſemarye, purſlarye 
(purſlain); lave, and waiſshe hem clene; pike hem, pluk hem ſmall with thyn (hine) 
honde, and myng (mix) hem wel with rawe oile. Lay on vynegar and falt, and ſerve it 
forth. | : | 


| Fenkel in ſoppes. — 77. 


Take blades of fenkel (Fennel); ſhrede hem, not to ſmale, do (pu?) hem to ſeeth in 
water and oile, and oynons mynced therewith. Do thereto ſafron, and ſalt, and powdor- 
douce. Serve it forth. Take brede ytoſted, and lay the ſewe (Liquor) onoward. 


Clat. — 78. 


Take elena campana (elecampane) and ſeeth it water (in water). Take it up and 


grynde it wel in a mortar. Temper it up with ayren (eggs) ſafron, and ſalt, and do (put) 


it over the fyre, and lat it not boile. Caſt above (hn it) powdor-douce, and ſerve it 
forth. | | 


Appulmoy ( from the apples in it). — 79. 


Take apples and ſeeth hem in water. Drawe hem thurgh a ſtynnor. Take almande 


v4: N and hony, and floer of rys, ſafron, and powdor-fort, and ſalt; and ſeeth it ſtondyng 
(thick). Es | 


Slete 


53 ce Drawen benes.” Here I apprehend the word drawen, means, ſhelled, deprived of their hulls. - 
54 Mingle it with the beans while you are bruiſing them. 


55 «© Aquapatys,” Perhaps named from the water uſed in it. Pegge. 
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Slete (/it) ſoppes. — 80. | 
Take white of lekes and ſlyt hem, and do hem to ſeeth in wyne, oile, and ſalt. Roſt 
brede, and lay in dyſshes, and the ſewe (liquor) above, and ſerve it forth. | 
Letelorye 5. — 81. 


Take ayren (eggs) and wryng hem thurgh a ſtynnor, and do (put) thereto cowe mylke, 
with butter, and ſafron, and ſalt, and ſeeth it wel. Leſhe it. And loke that it be 
ſtondyng (hic); and ſerve it forth. 


Sowpes dorry ( ſops endorſed). —— . 


Take almandes brayed, drawe hem up with wyne. Boile it. Caſt thereuppon ſafron 


and ſalt. Take brede itoſted in wyne. Lay thereof a leyne (layer), and another of that 


ſewe (liquor), and alle togydre. Floriſh it with ſugar, powdor-gynger, and ſerve it forth. 


Rape (qy.) — on” : 
Take half fyges ( figs), and half raiſons, pike (pick) hem, and waiſshe hem in water, 


ſkalde hem in wyne. Bray hem in a mortar, and drawe hem thurgh a ſtraynor. Caſt 
hem in a pot, and therewith powdor of peper, and oother good powdors. Alay (mix) it 


up with floer of rys (rice), and color it with ſandres. Salt it, and meſſe it forth. 


Sawſe Sarzyne (Saracen ſauce). . 84. 


Take heppes (Hips) and make hem clene. Take almandes blanched. Frye hem in 
oile, and bray hem in a mortar, with heppes. Drawe it up with rede wyne, and do 
thereinne ſugar ynowhg (enough), with powdor-fort. Lat it be ſtondyng (%), and alay 
(mix) it with floer of rys (rice), and color it with alkenet, and meſſe it forth; and florith 
it with pome garnet (pomgranates). If thou wilt, in fleſshe day, ſeeth capons, and take 


the brawn, and teſe hem ſmal, and do (yu) thereto, and make the lico (Iiguor), of this 
broth. = 


| Creme of almandess — 8s. 

Take almandes blanched, grynde hem and drawe hem up thykke ; ſet hem over 
the fyre, and boile hem. Set hem adoun, and ſpryng ( /prinkle) hem with vynegar ; caſt 
hem abroade, uppon a cloth, and caſt uppon hem ſugar. Whan it is colde, gadre 1t 
togydre, and leſhe (place) it in a dyſsh. | | 

: Grewel of almandes. — 86. 

Take almandes blanched. Bray hem with oot meel (oat-meal), and drawe hem up 

with water, Caſt thereon ſafron and ſalt, &c. 
Cawdel of almand mylk.  — 87. 

Take almandes blanched, and drawe hem up with wyne. Do thereto powdor of 

gynger, and ſugar, and color it with ſafron. Boile it, and ſerve it forth. 


Jowtes 
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Jowtes (vide No. 60) of almand mylk. — 88. 


Take erbes (Herbs), boile hem, hewe hem, and grynde hem ſmale, and drawe hem 
up with water. Set hem on the fyre, and ſeeth the rowtes (roots) with the m 
caſt thereon ſugar and ſalt, and ſerve it forth. 


Fygey (from tbe figs uſed), = 89. 
Take almandes blanched, grynde hem, and drawe (mix) hem up with water and wyne. 


Quarter (cut into quarters) fyges, hole raiſons, caſt thereto powdor gynger, and hony cla- 
rified. Seeth it wel and ſalt it, and ſerve forth. 


Pochee (poached eggs). — 90. 


Take ayren, and, breke hem in ſcaldyng hoot water, and when thei bene ſode ynowh, 
take hem up, and take zolkes ( yolks) of ayren, and rawe mylke, and ſwyng hem togydre, 
and do (put) thereto powdor gynger, ſafron, and ſalt; ſet 1t over the fyre, and lat it not 


boile, and take ayren iſode (boiled eggs) and caſt the ſewe (liquor) onoward, and ſerve it 


Brewet of ayren (egg pottage). — 7 


Take ayren, water, and butter, and ſeeth hem yfere (together), with ſafron, and 
gobettes of cheſe. Wryng ayren thurgh a ſtraynor (7. e. wring the water from them). 
Whan the water hath ſoden (Soiled) awhile, take thene the ayren, and ſwyng hem with 
verjous, and caſt thereto. Set it over the fire, and lat it not boile, and ſerve it forth. 


Macrows 7. — 92. 


Take and make a thynne foyle of dowh (a thin paſte), and kerve (cut) it in pieces, 
and caſt hem on boillyng water, and ſeeth it wele. Take cheſe, and grate it, and butter, 
caſt bynethen, and above as loſyns (/ozenges), and ſerve forth. | 


Toſtee ( from the toaſted bread). 1G 93. 


Take wyne and hony, and fond (mix) it togyder and ſkym it clene, and ſeeth it long. 
Do (put) thereto powdor of gynger, peper, and ſalt. Toſt brede, and lay the ſew (liquor) 
thereto. Kerve (cut) pecys of gynger, and floriſh it therewith, and meſſe it forth. 


2 Gyngawdry (qy. — 94. 5 
Take the powche (ſomach) and the lyvor (liver) of haddock, codling and hake, and 
of oother fyſhe ; parboile hem; take hem, and dyce hem ſmall; take of the ſelf ( /ame) 
broth, and wyne, a layor of brede of galyntyne, with gode powdors, and falt ; caſt that 
fyſshe thereinne, and boile it, and do (put) thereto amydon, and color it grene. 


| Erbowle 


57 «© Macrows.” Maccherone evidently, as this receipt correſponds nearly with the diſh known at preſent 
by that name. Macarones ſunt quoddam pulmentum, farina, caſeo, butyro, compaginatum, groſſum, rude, et 
cc ruſticatum.” This diſh in the 16th century 9 ve its name to a certain fantaſtic ſpecies of poetry, the leading 


features of which were burleſque, ridicule, and a redundancy of exotic, or plebeian words and expreſſions. 
Warton's Hiſt. Eng. Poet. vol. II. p. 356. | | | 
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Erbowle . — 95. 


Take bolas (Zullace), and ſcald hem with wyne, and drawe hem with (i. e. through) 
a ſtynnor (frainer). Do hem in a pot. Clarify hony, and do thereto, with powdor-fort, 
and floer of rys (rice). Salt it and floriſh with whyte aneys (anz/e-/eed) and ſerve it forth. 


Reſmolle 5. — 96. 


Take almandes blanched, and drawe hem up with water, and alye (mix) it with floer 
of rys, and do (pu?) thereto powdor of gynger, ſugar, and ſalt; and loke it be not 
ſtondyng (7hick). Meſſe it, and ſerve it forth. | | 


Vyande cypre%, — 97. 


Take oot mele (oat-meal) and pyke (pick) out the ſtones, and grynde hem ſmale, and 
drawe hem thurgh a ſtynnor. Take mede, other (or) wyne, ifonded (mixed) in ſugar, 
and do (pu) this thereinne. Do thereto powdor and falt, and alay (mix) it with floer 
of rys, and loke that it be ſtondyng (Shich ). If thou wilt, on fleſshe day, take hennes, and 
. pork yſodde (Soiled) and grynde hem ſmale, and do thereto, and meſſe it forth. 


Vyand cypre of ſamon ( /a/mon). — 88. 


Take almandes and bray hem unblanched. Take calwar é ſamon, and ſeeth it in 
lewe water (wWarm- water), drawe (mix) up thyn (then) almandes with the broth. Pyke 
(pick) out the bones out of the fyſshe, clene, and grynde it ſmale, and caſt thy mylk and 
that togydre and alye (mx) it with floer of rys; do therero powdor-fort, ſugar, and falt, 
and color it with alkenet and loke that hit be not ſtondyng (thick) and meſſe it forth. 


Vyannd ryal. — 99. 


Take wyne greke, other (or) rynyſshe wyne, and hony, clarified therewith. Take 
floer of rys (rice), powdor of gynger, other of peper and canel, other floer of canel, powdor 
of clowes, ſafron, ſugar cypre, mylberyes, other (or) ſandres ( ſandal wood), and medle 
(mix) alle thiſe togider. Boile it, and ſalt it, and loke that it be ſtondyng (Shicæ). 


Compoſt ©. — 100. 


Take rote of parſel, paſternak of raſens (qy.), ſcrape hem, and waiſthe (waſp) hem 
clene. Take rapes (ſurneps) and caboches (cabbages) ypared and icorne 3. Take an 
earthen pane ( pan) with clene water, and ſet it on the fire. Caſt all thiſe thereinne. 
Whan they'buth (are) boiled, caſt thereto peeres (pears) and parboile hem wele. Take 
thiſe thynges up, and lat it kele (cool) on a fair cloth. Do thereto ſalt, whan it is colde, 
in a veſſel. Take vynegar, and powdor, and ſafron, and do (ↄut) thereto. And lat 3 

| tnue 


53 «© Erbowle.” Probably from the bolas or bullace, uſed therein. Pegge. 

59 © Reſmolle.” From the rice there uſed. Pegge. | 

& « Vyande cypre.” A diſh that received its name from the iſle of Cyprus. e 

61 4 Calwar.” R. Holme ſays, . calwer is a term uſed to a flounder when to be boiled in oil, vinegar, and 
ce ſpices, and to be kept in it.” But in Lancaſhire, ſalmon newly taken, and immediately dreſſed, is called 
calver ſalmon, and in Littleton, /alar is a young ſalmon. Pegge. | | 
4 62 „ Compoſt.” A compoſition to be always ready at hand. Holme, 3. p. 78. Lel. collect. VI. p. 5. 

egge 


63 « Ypared and icorne.” The firſt relates to the rapes, the ſecond to the caboches, and means carved, 
or cut in pieces. Pegge. | 
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thiſe thynges lye thereinne al nygt (night) other (or) al day. Take wyne greke and hony 
clarified togider, lumbarde muſtard, and raiſons, corance al hool ; and grynde powdor of 
canel, powdor douce, and aneys hole, and fenell ſeed. Take alle thiſe thynges, and caſt 
togyder in a pot of erthe, and take thereof whan thou wilt, and ſerve it forth. 


Sele ( zelly) of fyſn. — 101. 


Take tenches, pykes, eelys (eels,) turbut, and plays (plaiſe,) kerve (cut) hem to 
pecys. Scalde hem, and waiſshe hem clene. Drye hem with a cloth; do (put) hem in 
a pane (pan.) Do thereto half vynegar and half wyne, and ſeeth it wel; and take the 
fyſsſhe, and pyke (prick) it clene. Cole the broth, thurgh a cloth, into an erthen pane 


(pan). Do thereto powdor of peper and ſafron ynowh (enough). Lat it ſeeth, and ſkym 


it wel, whan it is yſode (Soiled). Dof (do off) the grees (greaſe) clene. Cowche (lay) 
fyſshe on chargeors (d:/hes,) and cole (cool) the ſewe (liquor) thorow a cloth onoward, and 
ſerve it forth. | 


Gele of fleſh. — 10. 


Take ſwynes feet, and ſnowtes, and the eerys (ears, ) capons, connynges, calves fete, 


and waiſshe hem clene; and do (put) hem to ſeeth in the thriddel (third part) of wyne, 
and vynegar, and water, and make forth as before. 


Chyſanne (gy.) — 10g. 


Take roches (roach) hole, tenches, and plays, and ſmyte hem to gobettes (i. e. cut 
them into pieces). Fry hem in oyle; blanche almandes. Fry hem, and caſt thereto 
raiſons, corance (currants). Make lyor (mixture) of cruſtes of brede, of rede wyne, and 
of vynegar, the thridde part, therewith fyges drawen ; and do thereto, powdor-fort and 
ſalt. Boile it. Lay the fyſsſhe in an erthen panne; caſt the ſewe (liquor) thereto. Seeth 
oynons ymynced and caſt thereinne. Keep hit, and ete it colde. 


Congur in ſawſe. — 104. 8 
Take the conger and ſcald hym, and ſmyte hym in pecys, and ſeeth hym. Take 


parſel, mynt, peletes (pellitory) roſmarye, and a litul ſawge, brede and ſalt, powdor- fort, 


and a litel garlec, clowes (cloves) a lite; take and grynd it wel. Drawe (rain) it up with 
vynegar thurgh a cloth. Caſt the fyſshe in a veſſel and do the ſewe (liquor) onoward, and 


ſerve it forth. 
- Rygh (probably the ruffe) in fawſe, — 105. 


Take ryghzes and make hem clene, and do hem to ſeeth. Pyke (pick) hem clene and 
frye hem in oile. Take almandes, and grynde hem in water, or wyne; do thereto almandes 


blanched hole, fried in oile, and corance. Seeth the lyor (mixture). Grynde (bruiſe) it 


ſmale, and do therto garlec ygronde, and litel ſalt, and verjous, powdor- fort, and ſafron, 


and meſſe it forth colde. 


and boile it yfore (ſoget her,) lay the fyſshe in a veſſel, and caſt the ſewe (liguor) thereto, 


3 id 


Take makerels, and ſmyte hem on pecys. Caſt hem on water and verjous. Seeth hem 
with myntes, and with oother erbes; color it grene or zelow, and meſſe it forth. 


8 OSS "os 
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Pykes in braſey (qy.) 25 107. 


/ 

Take pykes and undo hem on the wombes (rip up their bellies,) and waiſshe hem clene, 
and lay hem on a rooſt irne (a roaſting iron). Thenne take gode wyne and powdor-gynger, 
and ſugar, good wone (a good deal,) and ſalt, and boile it in an erthen panne, and meſſe 
forth the pyke, and lay the ſewe (liquor) onoward. | 


Porpeys (porpus) in broth. — 108. 
Make as thou madeſt Noumbles of fleſsh with oynons. 


Balloc broth (gy.) 1 109. 


Take eelys (cels) and hilde (in) hem, and kerve hem to pecys, and do hem to ſeeth 
in water and wyne, ſo that it be a litel over ſtepid (covered with the liquor). Do thereto 
ſawge and oother erbis (Herbs,) with few oynons ymynced. Whan the eelis buth (are) ſoden 
ynowz (boiled enough,) do hem in a veſſel; take a pyke, and kerve it to gobettes, and ſeeth 
hym in the ſame broth ; do thereto powdor-gynger, galyngale, canel (cinnamon) and peper ; 
ſalt it, and caſt the eelys thereto and meſſe it forth. | | 


Eles in brewet (broth). _— 110. 


Take cruſtes of brede, and wyne, and make a lyor (mixture). Do thereto oynons 
ymynced, powdor, and canel, and a litel water and wyne. Loke that it be ſtepid. Do 
thereto ſalt. Kerve (cut) thin (7hine) eelis, and ſeeth hem wel, and ſerve hem forth. 


Cawdel of ſamon. — 111. 


Take the guttes of ſamon and make hem clene. Parboile hem a lyttell. Take hem 
up and dyce hem. Slyt the white of lekes, and kerve hem ſmall. Cole (cool) the broth, 
and do (put) the lekes thereinne with oile, and lat it boile togyder yfere (7ogether). Do 
the ſamon icorne (cut up) thereinne. Make a lyor (mixture) of almandes mylke, and of 
brede, and caſt thereto ſpices, ſafron and falt ; ſeeth it wel, and loke that it be not ſtondyng 
(thick). | | | 


Plays (plaice) in cynee (qy). — 112. 


Take plays and ſmyte hem to pecys, and fry hem in oyle. Drawe (mix) a lyor of brede 
and gode broth and vynegar, and do thereto powdor-gynger, canel (cinnamon, peper, and 
ſalt; and loke that it be not ſtondyng (/hick). | 


For to make flaumpeyns. — „ 


Iake clene pork and boile it tendre. Thenne hewe it ſmale, and bray it ſmale in a 
mortar. Take fyges and boile hem tendre in ſmale ale, and bray hem, and tendre cheſe 
therewith. Thene waiſshe (waſh) hem in water, and thene lye (mix) hem alle togider with 
ayren (eggs). Thenne take powdor of peper, or els powdor marchant and ayren, and a 
porcion of ſafron and ſalt. Then take blank (ve) ſugar, ayren, and floer, and make a 
paſt with a roller; thenne make thereof ſmall pellets (4a/ls,) and fry hem broun in clene 
grece, and ſet hem aſyde. Thenne make of that oother deel ( par) of that paſt, long cof- 
fyns ( pyes without lids,) and do ( put) that comade (mixture) thereinne, and cloſe hem faire 
with a covertor (a lid,) and pynche hem ſmale about. Thane kyt (cat) above foure other, 
{ex wayes, thanne take every of that mack. Fro and thene color it with zolkes of * 

| an 
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and plant (/catter) hem thick, into the flaumpe ns above (Before) that thou kutteſt hem; 
and ſet hem in an ovene, and let hem bake eſelich (gentiy,) and thanne ſerve hem forth. 


For to make noumbles © in lent. — 114. 


Take the blode of pykes other (or) of conger, and nyme (tate) the panches ( paunches) 
of pykes, of congers, and of grete cod lyng , and boile hem tendre and mynce hem ſmale, 
and do hem in that blode. Take cruſtes of white brede, and ſtyne (rain) it thurgh a cloth. 
Thenne take oynons iboiled and mynced. Take peper, and ſafron, wyne, vynegar ayſell és 
other alegar, and do thereto, and ſerve it forth. 


For to make chawdon (a ſauce) for lent. — ns. 


Take blode of gurnardes and congar, and the panches of gurnardes, and boile hem 
tendre, and mynce hem ſmale; and make a lyre of white cruſtes, and oynons ymynced, bray 
it ina mortar, and thanne boile it togyder til it be ſtondyng (he). Thenne take vynegar, 
other (or) ayſell, and ſafron, and put it thereto, and ſerve it forth. 


Furmente with porpeys (horpus.) — 116. 


Take clene whete, and bete it ſmall in a mortar, and fanne out clene the douſt; thenne 
waiſshe (waſh) it clene, and boile it tyl it be tendre, and broun (5rown). Thanne take the 
ſecunde mylk of almandes, and do (put) thereto. Boile hem togyder til it be ſtondyng, 
and take the firſt mylke and alye (mix) it up with a pene (feather). Take up the porpays 
out of the furmente, and leſhe (/ay) hem in a diſhe with hoot water; and do ſafron to the 
furmente, and if the porpays be ſalt, ſeeth it by hymſelf, and ſerve it forth. 


Fylettes in galyntyne (vide introduction). — 117. 


Take pork, and roſt it ty] the blood be tryed (dried) out, and the broth (gravy). Take 
cruſtes of brede, and bray hem in a mortar, and drawe (/train) hem thurgh a cloth with 
the broth. Thenne take oynons, and leſhe (/ay) hem on brede, and do to the broth. 
Thanne take pork, and leſhe it clene, with a dreſſyng kyf, and caſt it into the pot broth, 
and lat it boile til it be more tendre. Thanne take that lyor (nixture) thereto. Thanne 
take a porcion of peper and ſandres ( /andal wood) and do ( put) thereto. Thanne take par- 
fel, and yſope (H and mynce it ſmale, and do thereto. Thanne take rede wyne, other 
(or) whyte grece (lard,) and rayſons, and do thereto, and lat it boile a lytel. | 


Veel in buknade (ay.) wm 


Take fayr veel and kyt it in ſmall pecys and boile it tendre in fyne broth other in water. 
Thanne take white brede owther waſtel 5, and drawe thereof a white lyor (mixture) with 
Tyne broth: and do (put) the lyor to the veel, and do ſafron thereto. Thanne take parſel 
and bray it in a mortar, and the juys (juice) thereof do thereto; and thane is this half zelow 
(yellow) and half grene. Thane take a porcion of wyne and powdor marchant, and do 
thereto, and let it boile wele, and do thereto a lytel of vynegar and ſerve forth. 3 

ä | | es 


63 Vide No. 11. | | 

64 Lyng.“ An inferior ſpecies of the cod. 

65 „ Ayſell.” Eiſel, vinegar. Littleton. Pegge. 

6 Waſtell bread, in Latin /ibum, which ſignifies a cake. Some interpret it to be a cake made with honey, 
or a cake made with meal and oil, and others a wafer. Edmund Wingate, in his Abridgments of the ſta- 
tutes, calls it,“ a ſort of ſmall bread out of pſe.” Vide Strutt's View, &c. vol. III. p. 57, It ſeems to 


have been of a ſecond or inferior quality to the white bread or payndemayn. Vide Stat, at large, vol. I. p. 29. 
Waſtel bread, collyra, placenta aut ſimile quid.” Lye in Verb, Jun, Etymo, | | | 
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Sooles in cynee. — 119. 


Take ſooles and hylde (/cale) hem. Seeth hem in water; ſmyte hem on pecys, and 
take away the fynnes. Take oynons iboiled, and grynde the fynnes therewith, and brede. 
Drawe it up with the ſelf broth. Do thereto powdor fort, ſafron, and honey clarified with 
ſalt. Seeth it alle fere (7oge/her). Broile the ſooles, and meſſe it in dyſshes, and lay the 
ſewe (Liquor) above (over it,) and ſerve forth. 


Tenches in cyne.— 120. 


Take tenches and ſmyte hem to pecys. Fry hem. Drawe (make) a lyor (mixture) of 
rayſons corance (currants) with wyne and water; do thereto hool (whole) raiſons and powdor | 
of gynger, of clowes, of canel (cinnamon, ) of peper ; do the tenches thereto, and ſeeth hem 
with ſugar cypre (of cyprus) and ſalt, and meſſe forth. | | 


Oyſters in gravey. . 


Schyl (Dell) oyſters, and ſeeth hem in wyne, and in hare (their) own broth. Cole 
the broth thurgh a cloth; take almandes blanched, grynde hem, and drawe hem up with 
the ſelf (/ame) broth, and alye (mix) it with floer of rys, and do (put) the oyſters thereinne; 
| ol 3 ome of gynger, ſugar, macys. Seeth it not to ſtondyng (ol fill it is thick,) and 

erve forth. | | 


 Muſkels in brewet (broth). — 122. 


Take muſkels (muſcles,) pyke hem; ſeeth hem with the owne broth (in their own liquor). 

Make a lyor (mix!ure) of cruſtes (i. e. of brede) and vynegar ; do in oynons mynced, and caſt 
the muſkels thereto, and ſeeth it, and do thereto powdor, with a lytel ſalt and ſafron. The 

ſamewiſe make of oyſters. | * 


Oyſters in cynee. — 123. 


Take oyſters; parboile hem in her (Hheir) owne broth. Make a lyor (mixture) of 
cruſtes of brede, and drawe it up with the broth and vynegar. Mynce oynons, and do 
thereto with herbes (herbs,) and caſt the oyſters thereinne. Boile it; and do thereto pow- 
dor fort and ſalt, and meſſe it forth. | 


Cawdel of muſkels. — 124. 


Take and ſeeth muſkels; pyke ( pick) hem clene, and waiſshe hem clene in wyne. 


Take almandes and bray hem. Take ſome of the muſkels, and grynde hem; and ſome 
hewe ſmale. Drawe (mix up) the muſkels ygrond (hat are ground) with the ſelf (ame) 
broth. Wryng the almandes with faire (clean) water. Do alle thiſe togider. Do thereto 
verjous (verjuice) and vynegar. Tave whyte of lekes, and parboile hem wel. Wryng out 
the water, and hewe hem {ſmale. Caſt oile thereto, with oynons parboiled, and mynced 
ſmale. Do thereto powdor fort, ſafron, and ſalt; a lytel ſceth it, not to ſtondyng (700 
 thick,) and meſſe it forth. 


Mortrews (vide ſupra No. 45.) of fyſsſn. — 125. 


Take codlyng, haddock other (or) hake, and livors (livers) with the rawnes (roes,) and 
ſeeth it wel in water. Pyke ( pick) out the bones; grynde ſmale the fyſshe ; drawe (make) 
a lyor (mixture) of almandes and brede with the ſelf (ame) broth, and do the fyſshe arne 

| | M 2 | _ thereto, 
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thereto. And ſecth it, and do thereto powdor-fort, ſafron, and ſalt, and make it ſtondyng 
(thick). | | 


Laumpreys (lampreys) in galyntyne. 9 


Take laumpreys, and ſle (k:1]) hem with vynegar other (or) with white wyne, and ſalt; 
ſcalde hem in water; ſlyt hem a litel at the navel; and reſt a litel at the navel. Take out 
the guttes at the ende. Kepe wele ( preſerve) the blode. Put the laumprey on a ſpyt. Roſt 

hym, and kepe wele the grece (dripping). Grynde rayſons of corance (currants). Hym 
up (here is an omiſſion of a word) with vynegar, wyne, and cruſtes of brede. Do thereto 
powdor of gynger, of galyngale, floer of canel, powdor of clowes, and do thereto raiſons of 
corance hoole (whole) with the blode, and the grece. Seeth it and ſalt it. Boile it, not to 


ftondyng (70 be ſtiff). Take up the laumprey, do him in a chargeor (4d), and lay the ſewe 
(Liquor) onoward, and ſerve hym forth. | 


Lamprons 67 in galyntyne. — 127. 


Take lamprons and ſcale hem. Seeth hem. Meng (mingle) powdor galyngale, and 
ſome of the broth togyder, and boile it, and do thereto powdor of gynger and ſalt. Take 


the lamprons, and boile hem, and lay hem in dyſshes, and lay the ſewe (liquor) above, and 
ſerve forth. | | 


Loſeyns (vide ſupra No. 49) in fyſsh day. _ 


Take almandes unblanched, and waiſshe (waſp) hem clene. Drawe (mix) hem up 
with water. Seeth the mylke, and alye (mx) it up with loſeyns. Caſt thereto ſafron, 
ſugar, and falt, and meſſe it forth with colyandre (coriander) in confyt, rede, (preſerved 
of a red colour) and ſerve it forth. | : 


Sowpes ( 25 of Galyntyne. 9 129. 


Take powdor of galyngale with ſugar and ſalt, and boile it yfere (zogether), Take 
brede ytoſted (voaſted bread), and lay the ſewe (liquor) onoward, and ſerve it forth. 


Sobre ſawſe. — 130. 


Take rayſons, grynde hem with cruſtes of brede, and drawe it up with wyne. Do 
(put) thereto gode powdors, and ſalt, and ſeeth it. Fry roches (roach), looches, ſool 
(al), other (or) oother gode fyſsh; caſt the ſewe above, and ſerve it forth. 


Cold brewet (broth). _ 


Take crome (pulp) of almandes, dry it in a cloth, and whan it is dryed, do it in a 
veſſel ; do thereto ſalt, ſugar, and white powdor of gynger, and juys (Juice) of fenel with 
wyne. And lat it wele ſtond. Lay full, and meſſe, and dreſſe it forth. 


Peeres in confyt (pears in confection). _ 132. 


Take peeres, and pare hem clene. Take gode rede wyne, and mulberes, other ay! 
ſandres (/andal wood) and ſeeth the peers thereinne. And whan thei buth iſode (are 
bailed), take hem up, make a ſyryp of wyne greke, or vernage, with blanche 2 

” | other 


67 ce Laumprons,” The pride. Pennant Brit. Zoology, 3+ P- 61. 
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other (or) white ſugar, and powdor gynger; and do the peeres therein. Seeth it a lytel, 
and meſſe it fortn. 


Egurdouce of fyſshe (qy.) — 133. 


Take loches, other tenches, other ſolys (als); ſmyte hem on pecys. Fry hem in 
oyle. Take half wyne, half vynegar and ſugar, and make a ſiryp. Do (put) thereto 
oynons icowe (cut or ſliced), raiſons corance (currants), and grete rayſons. Do thereto 


hole ſpices, gode powdors, and ſalt. Meſſe the fyſshe, and lay the ſewe (liquor) above, 
and ſerve forth. 85 | 


Colde brewet (broth). 1 34. : 


Take almandes and grynde hem; take the twey-del (7wo parts) of wyne, other (or) 
the thriddell (hird part) of vynegar; drawe (mix) up the almandes therewith. Take 
anys (anniſe-ſeed), ſugar, and branches of fenel grene a fewe, and drawe hem up togyder 
with this mylke. Take powdor of canell (cinnamon), of gynger, clowes (cloves), and 
maces hoole. Take kydde, other (or) chikens, other fleſsh, and choppe hem ſmall, and 
ſeeth hem. Take all this fleſsh whan it is ſoden, and lay it in a clene veſſel, and boile 


this ſewe (liquor), and caſt thereto ſalt. Thenne caſt al this in the pot with fleſh, &c. 
(7. e. ſerve forth). 2 | 


Pevorat ® for veel and venyſon. — 135. 


Take brede and fry it in grece. Drawe (mix) it up with broth and vynegar. Take 
thereto powdor of peper, and falt, and ſette it on the fyre. Boile it and meſſe it forth. 


Sawſe blanche for capons yſode (boiled,  — 136. 


Take almandes blanched, and grynd hem al to douſt. Temper it up with verjous 
(verjuice) and powdor of gyngynes (ginger), and meſſe it forth. | 


Sawſe noyre for capons yroſted (roafted). _ 5 


Take the lyver of capons, and rooſt it wele. Take anyſe (ani/z-/eed) and greynes de 
Paris 6, gynger, canel (cinnamon), and a lytill cruſt of brede, and grinde it ſmale ; add 
grynde (ray) it up with verjous, and with grece of capons. Boyle it, and ſerve it forth. 


Galyntyne. — 138. 
Take cruſtes of brede, and grynde hem ſmale. Do thereto powdor of galyngale, of 


canel, gyngynes (ginger), and ſalt it. Tempre it with vynegar, and drawe it up thurgh 
a ſtray nor, and meſſe it forth, 


Gyngen “e. — 139. 


Take payndemayn (white bread), and pare it clene, and funde (/teep) it in vynegar. 
Grynde it, and temper it with vynegar, and with powdor gynger, and ſalt; drawe it 
thurgh a ſtynor (rainer), and ſerve forth. . | 


Verde 


6 ce Pevorat.”” Peverade, from the pepper of which it is principally compoſed. Pegge. . 

69 „ Greynes de parys.” Theſe are probably what are now called “ grains of paradiſe,” ſmall pungent 
ſeeds, brought from the Eaſt Indies, much reſembling Cardamum ſeeds, in appearance; but in properties ap- 
proaching nearer to pepper. Percy's North. Houſehold Book, notes, p. 415. | 

79 6 Gyngen,” From the powder of ginger uſed therein, Pegge. 


4 
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Verde ſawſe (green ſauce). 8 


Take parſel, mynt, garlek, a litul ſerpell (wild thyme) and ſawge ( /age) ; a litul 


canel, gynger, piper, wyne, brede, vynegar, and ſalt; grynde it ſmale with ſafron, and 
meſſe it forth. | 


Sawſe noyre for malard. — 141. 


Take brede and blode iboiled, and grynde it, and drawe it thurgh a cloth with 


vynegar. Do thereto powdor of gynger; and of peper, and the grece of the malard 
(mallard). Salt it, boile it wel, and ſerve it forth. | | 


Cawdel for ges. 142. 


Take garlec and grynde it ſmale. Safron, and floer therewith, and falt ; and temper 
it up with cowe mylke ; and ſeeth it wel, and ſerve it forth. 


Chawdon ( ſauce) for ſwannes ?. — 143. 


Take the lyvers and the offall 72 of the ſwannes, and do (put) it to ſeeth in gode 
broth. Take it up. Take out the bonys. Take and hewe the fleſsh ſmale. Make a 
| lyor (mixture) of cruſtes of brede, and of the blode of the ſwann yſoden (Soiled); and do 
thereto powdor of clowes, and of piper (pepper), and of wyne, and falt; and ſeeth it, and 
caſt the fleſsh thereto ihewed (cut in pieces), and meſſe it forth with the ſwan. 


Sawſe camelyne (qy.) — 1 


Take rayſons of corance (currants) and kyrnels of notys (nuts), and cruſtes of brede, 


1 1 of gynger, clowes, floer of canel; by (Eray) it wel togyder, and do it thereto. 
alt it, temper it up with vynegar, and ſerve it forth. 


Lumbard Muſtard. — 145. 


Take muſtard ſeed and waiſhe it, and drye it in an ovene. Grynde it drye. Sarſe 
(Ai) it thurgh a ſarſe (/jeve). Clarifie hony with wyne, and vynegar, and ſtere (ir) 


it wel togedre, and make it thikke ynowz (enough). And whan thou wilt ſpende (2) 
thereof, make it thinne with wyne. | 


Nota. — 146. 


Cranes 73 and herons ſhal be armed 2c with lardes of ſwyne ; and eten with g/nger. 
Nota. 


71 A variety of birds and fiſh were uſed as viands by our anceſtors, which are now never found at the Engliſh 


table. Among the reſt, the ſwan was highly eſteemed by them ; and conſtantly made a diſh at all royal, and 
other grand entertainments. The number of ſwans conſumed at the Earl of Northumberland's table, during the 
year amounted to twenty. Regular warrants were iſſued out by the domeſtic council which regulated the family, 
to the game-keepers, or baliffs, for five ſwans to be dreſſed on Chriſtmas day; two on St. Stephen's day; two 


on St, John's day; two on Childermas day; two on St. Thomas's day; three on New year's day; and four 
for 'Twelfth day. Percy Northum. Book, p. 108. | 
72 Exta, gibles. Pe 


5 | 

73 «© Cranes.” Theſe birds, from their common appearance at the old Engliſh table, appear to have been 
formerly very numerous in this country ; it is Mr. Pennant's opinion that they have long ſince forſaken it. Brit. 
Zool. The crane was a favorite diſh in the conqueror's time; and ſo partial was that monarch to it, that the 
introduction, of one, under-roaſted, to his table had nearly coſt Eudo Dapifer, one of the moſt powerful adherents 
William, a violent blow from the irritated epicure. Vide ſupra et Dug. Bar. p. 109. | 

74 «© Armed.“ In this place the word means ſimply, larded with bacon fat; in others armed may probably 


be underſtood enarmed, (as in Leland's Collect. 4. p. 225) that is adorned with coats of arms; a favorite deco- 
ration of diſhes in ancient times, 
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Nota. os 147. 


Pokok (peacock) and partruch (partridge) ſhal be parboiled, lardid, and roſted; and 
eten with gyngener. 


Fry blanched. — 148. 


Take almandes blanched, and grynde hem al to douſt; do thiſe in a thinne foile 
(paſte). Cloſe it thereinne faſt; and fry it in oile. Clarifie hony with wyne, and bake 
it therewith. e | | 


Fritors (fritters) of paſternakes of apples. — 149. 


Take ſkyrwates (irrits), and paſternakes (gy. parſuips), and apples, and parboile 
hem. Make a bator (Satter) of floer and ayren (eggs), caſt thereto ale 75, ſafron, and ſalt ; 


wete (moiſten) hem in the bator, and frye hem in oile, or in grece. Do thereto almandes 
mylk ; and ſerve it forth. EE 5 25 


Fritors of mylke. 5 50. 


Take of cruddes (curds), and ow out the wheyze (whey). Do thereto ſum (/me) 
whyte of ayren (cygs). Fry hem. Do ( put) thereto q and lay on ſugar, and meſſe forth. 


Fritors of erbes (herbs). — 151. 


Take gode erbes. Grynde hem and medle (mix) hem with floer and water; and a 
lytel zeſt ( yeaſt) and ſalt, and frye hem in oyle; and ete hem with clere hony. 


Raſyols (qy.) my — 152. 


Take ſwyne lyvors, and ſeeth hem wel. Take brede and grate it. And take zolkes 
of ayren (eggs) and make hit ſowple ( /upple); and do thereto a lytull of lard, carnon 
lyche a dee (cut like dice), cheſe gratyd, and whyte grece (/ard), powdor-douce, and of 
gynger; and wynde (voll) it to balles, as grete as apples. Take the calle of the ſwyne, 
and caſt evere (each) by hymſelf thereinne. Make a cruſt in a trape ( pan); and lay the 
balles thereinne, and bake it ; and whan they buth ynowz (enough), put thereinne a layor 
(mixture) of ayren (eggs), with powdor-fort and ſafron; and ſerve it forth. 


Whyte mylates (qy.) „„ 


Take ayren (eggs) and wryng hem thurgh a cloth. Take powdor-fort, brede igrated 
(grated), and ſafron, and caſt thereto a gode quantite of vynegar with a litull ſalt, medle 
(mingle) all yfere (together). Make a foile (paſte) in a trap (diſo), and bake it wel 
thereinne ; and ſerve it forth. 3 


| Cruſtardes 


75 cc Ale.” This beverage was known in England at a very early period. The ancient Britons expreſſed 
a liquor from barley, which was their common Pun 3 Diod, Sic. Bib. The Saxon and Dane delighted in ale, 
and metheglin ; and everlaſting potations of theſe liquors conſtituted (in their opinion) the chief joys of immor- 
tality, Tacitus de Mor. Germ. Sheringham de Orig. Ant. Gent. Brewing with hops was however of much 
later date, probably about the 15th century. Stowe gives us an ancient receipt for making beer, as follows ; 
« To brewe beere, ten quarters of malte, two quarters of wheate, two quarters of oates, forty pounde weyght 
ce of hoppes. To make ſixty barrylls of ſongel beer.” Stowe's Chron. of London. In Mr. Strutt's “ View of 
«© the manners, cuſtoms, &c.” 1790, vol. III. p. 72. is a long account, from an Harleian MS. of the mode 
formerly purſued in making ale, previous to the introduction of hops. EE 
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Cruſtardes (pes) of fleſsn. — 154. 


Take pejons (pigeons) and ſmale bryddes; ſmyte hem in gobbetts (pieces), with 
verjaws (verjuice). Do (put) thereto ſaffron. Make a cruſt in a trap (diſb), and pynche 
it; and cowche (place) the fleſsh therein; and caſt thereinne raiſons, corance (currants), 
powdor-douce, and falt. Breke ayren and wring hem thurgh a cloth, and ſwyng the ſewe 


of the therewith, and helde (caft) it uppon the fleſsh. Cover it and bake 
it wel, and ſerve it forth. | 


Mylates of pork.  — 155. 


Hewe pork al to pecys, and medle (mix) it with ayren (eggs) and cheſe igrated 
(rated). Do (add) thereto powder-fort, ſafron, and pyneres 75, with ſalt. Make a cruſt 
in a trape (dj); bake it wel thereinne, and ſerve it forth. mn 


Cruſtardes of fyſshke. — 156. 


Take loches, lamprons, and eelis. Smyte hem on pecys, and ſtewe hem with 
almandes mylke and verjous (verjuice). Frye the loches in oile as tofore (4efore) ; and 
laye the fyſshe thereinne, Caſt thereon powdor- fort, powdor-douce, with rayſons corance 
(currants) and prunes damyſyns (damaſcene plumbs). Take galyntyne and the ſewe (liquor) 


forth. 


thereinne, and ſwyng it togyder, and caſt in the trape (di); and bake it, and ſerve it 


Cruſtardes of erbis on fyſsh day. — 157. 


Take gode erbis (herbs) and grynde hem ſmale with wallenotes (walnuts) pyked clene, 
a grete portion. Lye (mix) it up almoſt with as myche (much) verjous (verjuice) as water. 


Seeth it wel with powdor and ſafron, withoute ſalt. Make a cruſt in a trape (die), and 


do the fyſshe thereinne unſtewed with a litel oile, and gode powdor ; whan it is half ybake 
(Sat ed) do the ſewe (liquor) thereto, and bake it up. If thou wilt make it clere of fyſsh, 
ſeeth ayren harde, and take out the zolkes ( yolks), and grinde hem with gode powdors, 


and alye it up with gode ſtewes, and ſerve it forth. 


Leſhes fryed in Lenton (Lent). — 158. 


Drawe a thick almande mylke with water. Take dates, and pyke hem clene, with 
apples and peeres, and mynce hem with prunes damyſyns. Take out the ſtones out of 
the prunes, and kerve the prunes a two (cut them in two). Do thereto raiſons, ſugar, 
floer of canel, hoole macys and clowes (cloves) gode powdors and ſalt. Color hem u 
with ſandres ( ſandal wood). Meng (mingle) thiſe with oile. Make a coffyn (F paſte) as 


thou dideſt before, and do (put) this fars ( /eaſoned mixture) thereinne ; and bake it wel 
and ſerve it forth. | 


Waſtels yfarced ( fiuffed haves). — I 59. 


Take a waſtel (vide ſupra), and hewe out the crinnes (crumbs). Take ayren (eggs) 
and ſheepis tallow (mutton fat) and the crinnes of the ſame waſtell, powdor-fort, and falt 


with 


75 « Pyneres.” We have cones brought hither from Italy full of nuts, or kernels, which upon roaſting come 


ot of their cagſulæ, and are much eaten by the common people, and theſe perhaps may be the thing intended, 
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with ſafron, and raiſons corance (currants), and medle (mix) alle thiſe yfere (ogetber), and 
do it in the waſtel. Cloſe it, and bynde it faſt togidre, and ſeeth it wel. 


<a 


Sawge ( ſage) yfarced. — 160. 


Take ſawge; grynde it and temper it up with ayren (eggs). A ſawcyſter (qy.), and 
kerf hym to gobettes (pieces), and caſt it in a poſlynet (diſþ or pan), and do therewith 
grece, and frye it. Whan it is fryed ynowz (enough), caſt thereto ſawge, with ayren. 
Make it not to harde. Caſt thereto powdor-douce. Meſſe it forth. If it be in Ymber 


days, take ſawge, butter, and ayren, and lat it ſtonde wel by the ſauſe (become thick with 
the ſauce), and ſerve it forth. „„ 


Sawgeat ( from the ſage uſed). — 161. 


Tanke pork, and ſeeth it wel, and grinde it ſmale, and medle ( mingle) it with ayren 
and brede ygrated (grazed). Do thereto powdor-fort and ſafron, with pynes and falt. 


Take and cloſe litull balles in foiles (leaves) of ſawge. Wete it with a bator (batter) of 
ayren, and fry it, and ſerve it forth. \ | | © Fe 


Cryſpes ( fritters or pancakes), — 162. 


Take floer of payndemayn (white bread), and medle (mingle) it with white grece over 
the fyre, in a chawfer (chafing diſb), and do the bator (Satter) thereto queyntlich (vicely) 
thurgh thy fyngors, or thurgh a ſkymor; and lat it quayle (gy. cool) a litell, ſo that 
they be hool thereinne. And if thou wilt, color it with alkenet yfondyt (diſſolved). Take 
hem up, and caſt thereinne ſugar, and ſerve hem forth. 


Cryſpels. — 163. 


Take and make a foile (cruſt) of gode paſt as thynne as paper. Kerve it out and 
fry it in oile, other (or) in the grece; and the remnant (i. e. as for the remnant) take hony 
clarified, and flaunne (cſtard) therewith, alye (mix) hem up, and ſerve hem forth. * 


Take pork yſode (Boiled). Hewe it, and bray it. Do (put) thereto ayren (eggs), 
raiſons, ſugar, and powdor of gynger, powdor-douce, and ſmale briddes (Sirds) thereamong, 
and white grece. Take prunes, ſafron, and ſalt, and make a cruſt in a trape (dif), and 
do the fars (mixture) thereinne ; and bake it wel, and ſerve it forth. 


Tart in Ymbre-day (Ember- day). — 165. 


| © Take and parboile oynons. Preſſe out the water and hewe hem ſmale. Take brede 
and bray it in a mortar, and temper it up with ayren (eggs). Do thereto butter, ſafron, 


and falt, and raiſons corans (currants), and a little ſugar with powdor-douce, and bake 
It in a trape (diþ), and ſerve it forth. | 


Tart de Bry (qy.) — 166. 


Take a cruſt ynche (inch) depe in a trape (di). Take zolkes ( yolks) of ayren 
rawe, and cheſe ruayn (qy. Roan, from the country), and medle (mingle) it and the zolkes 


together. And do thereto powdor gynger, ſugar, ſafron, and ſalt. Do it ina trape (4d), 
bake it, and ſerve it forth. 1 | * 
8 art 
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Tart de Brymlent (Midlent). — 167. 


Take fyges and rayſons, and waiſshe hem in wyne, and grinde hem ſmale with 
apples and peres clene ypiked (picked). Take hem up, and caſt hem in a pot with wyne 
and ſugar. Take ſalwar (calver) ſalmon yſode (oiled), other (or) codlyng, other haddok, 
and bray hem ſmale, and do thereto white powdors, and hool ſpices, an ſalt; and ſeeth | 
it; and whanne it is ſode (boiled) ynowz, take it up, and do (put) it in a veſſel, and lat it 
kele (cool). Make a coffyn (in paſte) an ynche depe, and do the fars (mixture) therein. 
Plant it bove (on the top) with prunes and damyſyns ; take the ſtones out, and with dates 
| ow _ (quartered), and piked clene; and cover the coffyn, and bake it wel, and 

erve it forth. | | 


Tartes of fleſh. — 168. / 


Iake pork yſode (oiled), and grynde it ſmale. Tarde (take) harde ayren (eggs) 

iſode (boiled), and ygronde (brayed), and do thereto, with cheſe ygronde. Take gode 
powdor, and hool ſpices, ſugar, ſafron, and ſalt, and do therto. Make a coffyn as to 
feel ſayde (g).), and do this thereinne, and plant it with ſmale briddes iſtyned,* and 
a ( oneys), and hewe hem to ſmale gobbettes, and bake it as tofore (before), and 
erve it forth. | | x 


Tartletes. — 169. 


Take veel yſode, and grynde it ſmale. Take harde eyren iſode, and ygrond, and 
do thereto with prunes hoole (whole) ; dates icorved (cut to pieces), pynes, and raiſons 
corance (currants), hool ſpices, and powdor, ſugar, ſalt; and make a litell coffyn, and 
do this fars thereinne, and bake it, and ſerve it forth. l 


Tartes of fyſshe. 5 „ 


Take eelys and ſamon, and ſmyte hem on pecys, and ſtewe it in almand mylke, and 
verjous (verjuice). Drawe up (mix) on almand mylk with the ſtewe. Pyke out the bones 
clene of the fyſsh, and ſave the myddell pece hoole of the eelys, and grinde that oother 
fyſsh ſmale. And do thereto powdor, ſugar, and ſalt, and grated brede ; and fors ( //uf) 
the eelys therewith, there as (where) the bonys were. Medle (mix) the oother dele (part) 
of the fars (i ture) and the mylk togider, and color it with ſandres ( /andal-wood). Make 
a cruſt in a trape (4) as before; and bake it therein and ſerve it forth. 


Sambocade (as made of the ſambucus or elder). — 171. 


| Take and make a cruſt in a trape (diſb), and take a cruddes (card), and wryng out 
the wheyze (whey), and drawe hem thurgh a ſtynor (rainer). And put in the ſtynor 
cruſtes. Do thereto ſugar, the thridde part and ſomdel (/me) whyte of ayren (eggs), and 
f A blomes of elren (elder- flowers), and bake it up with curoſe (care), and 

meſſe it forth. = 


Erbolates (confection of herbs). 7” = Ine 


| Take parſel, myntes (mint), ſaverey, and ſauge, tanſey, vervayn, clarry, rewe, 
ditayn, fenel, ſouthrenwode ; hewe hem, and grinde hem ſmale; medle hem up with 
ayren (eggs). Do butter in a trape (dj), and do (put) the fars (mix/ure) thereto, and 
bake, and meſſe it forth. 8 


Nyſebek 
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Nyſebek (qy.) 173. 
Take the thridde part of ſowre ( /our) dokkes, and floer thereto, and bete it togeder 
tyl it be as towh as any lyme. Caſt thereto ſalt; and do it in a dyſshe holke (qy.) in the 
bothom (tom), and let it out with thy fingers queynchche (carefully) in a chowfer 
(chafſing-diſh) with oile. And frye it wel. And whan it is ynowz (enough), take it out, 
and caſt thereto ſugar, &c. 8 | 


For to make pomes dorryle , and other thynges. — 174. 


Take the lire of pork rawe, and grynde it ſmale. Medle (mix) it up with powdor- 
fort, ſafron, and ſalt, and do (pu) raiſons of corance (currant,). Make balles thereof; 
and wete it wele in white of ayren (eggs), and do it to ſeeth in boillyng water. Take hem 
up, and put hem on a ſpyt. Roſt hem wel, and take parſel ygronde (rayed), and wryng 
it up with ayren and a plenty of floer, and lat erne aboyte the ſpyt (i. e. ſhake it over the 
ſpit). And if thou wilt, take for parſel, ſafron, and ſerve it forth. 


Cotagres (qy.) — 17. 
Take and make the ſelf fars (ſame mixture); but do thereto pynes and ſugar. Take 
an hole rowſted cok. Pulle hym (7. e. in pieces), and hylde hym (caſt him) al togyder, 
ſave the legges. Take a pigg, and hilde (in) hym from the middes (middle) dounward. 
Fylle him ful of the fars (mixture), and ſowe hym faſt togyder. Do (ut) hym in a 
panne, and ſeeth hym wel; and whan thei bene iſode (Soiled), do hem on a ſpyt and roſt 


it wele. Color it with zolkes of ayren and ſafron. Lay thereon foyles (leaves) of gold 
and ſilver, and ſerve hit forth. 


Hert rowee (hart roes). — 156. 


Take the mawe of the grete ſwyne, and fyfe other ſex ( five or ſix) of pigges mawe. 
Fyle hem full of the ſelf fars (mixture), and ſowe hem faſt. Parboile hem. Take hem 
up, and make ſmale prews (perhaps fiat cakes, or balls) of gode paſt and frye hem. Take 
theſe prews yfryed, and ſeeth (corrige, flick) hem thicke in the mawes, on the fars (mixture) 
made after (/ike) an urchon (hedge-hog) withoute legges. Put hem on a ſpyt, and rooſt 
hem, and color hem with ſafron, and meſſe hem forth. = 


Potews (qy.) —— Te 
Take pottes of erbes lytell of half a quart, and fyll hem full of fars of pome-dorrycs 

(vide No. 174) ; other (or) make with thyn honde, other (or) in a moolde, pottes of the 
ſelf ( /ame) fars. Put hem in water and ſeeth hem up wel. And whan they buth ynowz 
(enough); breke the pottes of erbes, and do the fars on the ſpyt, and roſt hem wel. And 
whan thei buth (are) yroſted, color hem as pome-dorryes. Make of litull prewes gode 
paſt; frye hem, other (or) roſt hem wel in grece, and make thereof eqrys (ears) to pottes 
(for the pots) and color it. And make roſys (ro/es) of gode paſt, and\trye hem, and put 


the ſteles (alls) in the hole there (where) the ſpyt was, and color it with white, other 
(or) rede, and ſerve it forth. | | 


Sacchus 


1 76 ce Pomes dorryle.”” So named from the balls and the gilding. Pommes dorees, golden apples. Cotgrave. 
egge. 3 
M3 
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Sacchus (probably ſacks). = 178. 


Take ſmale ſachellis ( /atchels) of canvas, and fille hem full of the ſame fars (vide No. 


174, ) and ſeeth hem; and whan they buth are enowz (enough,) take of the canvas. Roſt 
hem, and color hem, &c. i | A 


Burſews (qy.) — 179. 


Take pork. Seeth it, and grynde it ſmale with ſodden ayren (Soiled eggs). Do thereto 
gode powdors, and hole ſpices, and ſalt, with ſugar. Make thereof ſmalle balles, and caſt 
hem in a bator (batter) of ayren, and wete (here 1 apprehend it means roll) hem in floer; and 
frye hem in grece as frytors ( fritters,) and ſerve hem forth. | 1 


Spynoches /ſpinage) yfryed. _ 


Take ſpynoches. Parboile hem in ſeething water. Take hem up, and preſſe out of 


the water, and hem (hewe) in two. Frye hem in oile clene, and do thereto powdor, and 
ſerve forth. 8 


Benes (beans) yfryed. 3 181. 


Take benes and ſeeth hem almoſt til they berſten (Bunt). Take and wryng out the 
water clene. Do thereto oynons yſode (boiled onions) and ymynced, and garlec there- 


with. Frye hem in olile, other (or) in grece; and do thereto powdor-douce, and ſerve it 
forth. | | 


Ryſhews (probably raſbers) of fruyt. TT > 


Take fygges and raiſons. Pyke (pick) hem, and waiſshe hem, in wyne. Grynde hem 
with apples and peeres ypared, and ypiked clene. Do thereto gode powdors, and hole 
ſpices. Make balles thereof. Frye in oyle, and ſerve hem forth. 


Daryols (qy.) — 183. 
Take creme of cowe mylke, (or) of almandes. Do thereto ayren (eggs,) with ſugar, 


ſafron, and ſalt. Medle it yfere (mix it together). Do it in a coffyn of two ynche depe ; 
bake it wel, and ſerve it forth. | = | 


Flaumpeyns. | — 184. 


Take fat pork yſode (Soiled). Pyke it clene. Grynde it ſmale. Grynde cheſe, and 
do thereto; with ſugar, and gode powdors. Make a coffyn of an ynche depe, and do this 
fars (mixture) therein. Make a thynne foile (cruſt) of gode paſt, and kerve out thereof 
ſmale poyntes (little angular pieces). Frye hem fars, and bake it up in, &c. 


Chewetes on fleſshe day. — 18 5. 


Take the lire (fe) of pork, and kerve it al to pecys; and hennes therewith ; and do 
it in a panne, and frye it, and make a coffyn as to (for) a pye, ſmale, and do thereinne, 
and do thereuppon zolkes of ayren, harde ; powdor of gynger, and ſalt. Cover it, and 
frye it in grece, other (or) bake it wel, and ſerve it forth. 


Chewetes 
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Chewetes on fyſsh day. — 186. 


Take turbot, haddok, codlyng, and hake; and ſeeth it. Grynde (Bray) it ſmale; 
and do thereto dates ygronden, rayſons, pynes, gode powdor and ſalt. Make a coffyn as 
toforeſaide. Cloſe this therein; and frye it in oile, other (or) ſtue it in gynger, ſugar, 
other (or) in wyne; other (or) brake it, and ſerve forth. 


Haſtletes of fruyt. . 


Take fyges iquarterid (cut into quarters). Rayſons hool, dates and almandes hoole; 


and ryne (run) hem on a ſpyt, and rooſt hem; and endore (endorſe) hem as pome dorryes, 
and ſerve hem forth. | 


Comadore (qy.) — 188. 


Take fyges and rayſons; pyke (pick) hem and waiſshe hem clene. Skalde hem in 
wyne. Grynde hem right ſmale. Caſt ſugar in the ſelf (ſame) wyne; and fonde it togyder. 
Drawe it up thurgh a * (/ftrainer,) and alye (mix) up the fruyt therewith. Take gode 
peerys and _— pare heim and take the beſt. Grynde hem ſmale, and caſt thereto. Set 
a pot on the fuyres (fire) with oyle, and caſt alle thiſe thinges thereinne, and ſtere (/i) it 
warliche (carefully,) and kepe it wel fro brenyng (burning). And whan it is fyned, caſt 
thereto powdors of gynger, of canel (cinnamon, ) of galyngale; hool clowes, floer of canel, 
and macys hoole. Caſt thereto pynes a litel fryed in oile and falt ; and whan it is ynow 
fyned, take it up and do it in a veſſel, and lat it kele (cool; ) and whan it is colde kerve out 
with a knyf, ſmale pecys of the gretneſſe and of the length of a lytel fynger, and cloſe it faſt 
in gode paſt, and frye hem in oile, and ſerve forth. 


Chaſtletes 77. _ 189. 


Take and make a foyle (cruſt) of gode paſt, with a roller, of a foot brode, and lynger 
by cumpas (i. e. and long in proportion). Make foure coffyns of the ſelf (ame) paſt, uppon 
the rolleres, the gretneſſe of the ſmale of thyn arme, of ſix ynche deepneſſe. Make the 
gretuſt in the myddel. Faſten the foile in the mouth upwarde, and faſten thee (hou) other 
foure in every fide. Kerve out keyntlich (quaintly, properly) kyrnels (battlements) above in 
the manner of bataiwyng (embatteling,) * drye hem harde in an ovene, other (or) in the 
ſune. In the myddle coffyn do a fars (mixture) of pork, with gode pork and ayren rawe 
with ſalt, and color it with ſafron; and do in another creme of almandes; and helde (ca) 
it in another creme of cowe mylke with ayren; color it with ſandres ( /andal-wood). 
Another manner. Fars of fyges of rayſons, of apples, of peeres, and hold it in bron (make 
it brown). Another manner. Do fars as to frytors blanched, and color it with grene. Put 
this to the ovene, and bake it wel, and ſerve it forth with ew ardant (ho? water). 


For to make twoo pecys of fleſsh to faſten togyder. . 190. 


Take a pece of freſsh fleſh, and do it in a pot for to ſeeth. Or take a pece of freſsh 
fleſsh and kerve it al to gobetes. Do it in a pot to ſeeth; and take the woſe of comfrey 
and put it in the pot to the fleſh, and it ſhal faſten another; and ſo ſerve it forth. 


Pur 


7e Chaſtletes.” Little caſtles, as is evident from the kernelling and the battlements mentioned. Caſtles 
te of jelly templewiſe made. Lel, Coll, 4. p. 227, Pegge. 
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34 HE FORME OF CURY. 


Pur fait ypocras. — 191. 


Treys unces de canell; et 3 unces de gyngener; ſpykenard de ſpayn le pays dun denerer 
(le poys dun denier;) garyngale; (galyngale,) clowes; gylofre; pocurer long (i. e. poivre 
long; ) noiez mugadez (muſcadez;) maziozame; (marjorame ;) cardemonij (cardamones;) de 
cheſcun 1 quarter douce (d'ouce); grayne & de paradys; floer de queynel (29. ), de 
cheſcun di (dimid.) unce, de toutes ſoit fait powdor, &c. 


For to make blank mange. — 192. 


Put rys (rice), in water al a nyzt (all night), and at morowe, waiſshe hem clene. 
Afterward put hem to the fyres fort (a fierce fire) the they berſt (Sur), and not to myche. 
Sſithen (hen) take brawn of capons, or of hennes, ſoden, and drawe (make) it ſmale. 
After take mylke of almandes, and put it to the rys, and boile it; and whan it is yboiled, 
put in the brawn and alye (π¹) it therewith, that it be wel chargeant (f); and mung 
it fyneliche wel (ir it very well), that it ſit not (adberes not) to the pot. And whan 


it is ynowz and chargeant, do thereto ſugar gode part; put therein almandes fryed in 
white grece (lard), and dreſſe it forth. | | 


For to make blank deſire. — 193. 


Take brawn of hennes or of capons yſoden without the ſkyn, and hewe hem as ſmale 
as thou may ( you can). And grinde hem in a mortar. After take gode mylke of almandes, 
and put the brawn therein; and ſtere (ir) it wel togyder and do hem to ſeeth; and take 
floer of rys and amydon and alye it, ſo that it be chargeant (if); and do (put) thereto 
ſugar a gode plenty, and a plenty of white grece (lard). And when it is put in diſhes, 
ſtrewe uppon it blanche powdor, and thenne put in blank deſire, and mawmenye (vide 
next number) in diſshes togider, and ſerve forth. 


For to make mawmenny. — 194. 
Take the cheſe, and of fleſsh of capons or of hennes, and hakke ſmale in a mortar. 


Take mylke of almandes, with the broth of freiſsh beef, other (or) freiſsh fleſsh. And 


put the fleſsh in the mylke, other (or) in the broth, and ſet hem to the frye (corrige fire); 
and alye (mix) hem up with floer of rys (rice) or gaftbon (qy.) or amydon, as chargeant 
as the blank deſire; and with zolkes of ayren and ſafron for to make it zelow ( yellow). 
And when it is dreflt in diſshes with blank deſire, ſtyk above clowes de gilofre, and ſtrewe 


powdor of galyngale above, and ſerve it forth. 


The pety pruant (u.) — 195. 


Take male marow (u.), hole parade (qu. ), and kerve it rawe. Powdor of gynger, 
zolkes of ayren, dates mynced, raiſons of corance, ſalt a lytel. And loke that thou make 


thy paſt with zolkes of ayren, and that no water come thereto. And forme thy coffyn, 
and make up thy paſt. . 


Payn puff (.) . 


Eodem modo fait (in the ſame manner make) payn puff; but make it more tendre 
the paſt ; and loke the paſt be ronde of the payn puff, as a coffyn and a pye. 


XPLICIT*, 3 


; 81 87 word was intended to be © Explicit,” the initial letter was probably omitted for the reaſon mentioned 
in note (1). | | | | 
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The following Memorandum at the end of the roll. 


e Antiquum hoc monumentum oblatum et miſſum eſt majeſtati veſtræ viceſimo 
« ſeptimo die menſis Julii, anno regni veſtri fæliciſſimi viceſimo viij ab humilimo veſtro 
« ſubdito, veſtræque majeſtati fideliſſimo. | | 


« Fd. Stafford, 


« Heres domus ſubverſe Buckinghamiens.“ 


N. B. He was Lord Stafford, and called Edward. 
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ANCIENT COOKERY. A. D. 1383. 


HIC INCIPIUNT UNIVERSA SERVICIA TAM DE CARNIBUS QUAM DE PISSIBUS, 


I. For to make furmenty. 


YM: (take) clene wete (wheat), and bray it in a morter wel, that the holys (hulls) 


gon al of, and ſeyt ( /eeth) yt til it breſte (bur), and nym yt up, and lat it kele 


(cool), and nym fayre (clean) freſch broth, and ſwete mylke of almandys, or ſwete 
mylke of kyne, and temper yt al. And nym the yolkys of eyryn (eggs). Boyle it a lityl, 


and ſet yt adon (down), and meſſe yt forthe wyth fat venyſon and freſh moton. 


„ -Bre-w make piſe (peaſe) of Almayne. 


Nym wyte piſyn (peas), and waſch hem, and ſeeth hem a gode wyle. Sithſyn (ben) 
waſch hem in golde (cold) watyr, unto (until) the holys (hulls) gon of alle in a pot; and 
kever it wel, that no breth paſſe owt; and boyle hem ryzt wel; and do (put) thereto 


god mylke of almandys, and a party of flowr of ris, and falt, and ſafron, and meſſe yt 
forthe. | 0 | 


3 


Cranys and herons ſchulle be enarned ( enarmed) wyth lardons of ſwyne and roſtyd, 


and etyn wyth gyngynyr (ginger). 


TE eee 
Pecokys and partrigchis (partridges) ſchul ben yparboyld, and lardyd, and etyn 
wyth gyngenyr. | Pr 
5 5. Mor- 


1 ce Nym.” To nim (from the Ang, Sax. niman) formerly ſignified to take, or lay hold of, in a good 


_ It has now changed its ſignification, and means to purloin, or ſteal, Vide Lye's Jun. Etym. Ang. in 
erb. | | : | 
0 | 


- wk 
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5. Mäorterelys (mortrews ſupra). 


Nym hennyn (hens) and porke, and ſeth hem togedere. Nym the lire ( #2) of the 
hennyn, and the porke, and hakkyth (cut) ſmale, and grynd hit al to duſt (ray it to a 
£9), and wyte bred therwyth. And temper it wyth the ſelve ( /ame) broth, and wyth 


heyryn (qu. herrings), and colure it with ſafron; and boile it and diſch it, and caſt thereon 
powder of peper, and of gyngynyr, and ſerve it forthe. 


6. Caponys (capons) in concys. 


Schal be ſodyn (boiled). Nym the lire (fe), and brek (Sruiſe) it ſmal in a morter, 
and peper, and wyte bred therewyth; and temper it wyth ale, and ley (mix) it with the 


capons. Nym hard ſodyn eyryn (eggs), and hewe the wyte ſmal, and haſte (caſt) thereto; 


and nym the zolkys al hole, and do hem in a dyſch, and boyle the capons, and colowre 
it wyth ſafron, and ſalt it, and meſle it forthe. Ta | | 


7. Hennys (hens) in bruet (broth). 


Schullyn (Da] be ſcaldyd, and ſodyn wyth porke, and grynd pepyr, and comyn 
bred, and ale, and temper it wyth the ſelve broth; and boyle, and colowre 1t wyth 
ſafron, and ſalt it, and meſſe it forthe, | 


Bo Harys (hares) in cenee (probably Cinee No. 51). 


Schul be parboylyd, and lardyd, and roſtid; and nym onyons, and mynce hem rizt 


(right) ſmale; and fry hem in wyte gres (/ard), and grynd peper, bred, and ale, and the 
onions thereto, and colowre it with ſafron, and ſalt it, and ſerve it forth. 


9. : Haris in talbotays. (qu.) 


Schul be hewe in gobbettys (cu! into pieces), and ſodyn with al the blod. Nym bred, 


piper, and ale, and grynd togedere, and temper it with the ſelve ( /ame) broth, and boyle 
it, and falt it, and ſerve it forth. 


10. Conynggys (rabbits) in gravey. 


Schul be ſodyn and hakkyd in gobbettys and grynd gyngynyr, ealrigale, and canel. 
And temper it up with god CR mylk; and boyle it; and nym macys, and clowys, 


and keſt (caſt) therein, and the conynggis alſo; and falt hym, and ſerve it forthe. 


11. For to make colys. 


Nym hennys and ſchald hem wel; and ſeth hem after ; and nym the lire (eb), 
and hak P ſmal, and bray it with otyn grotys (oaten grits) in a mortar, and with wyte 
bred; and temper it up wyth the broth. Nym the grete bonys, and grynd hem al to 


duſt, and keſt (caſt) hem al in the broth, and mak it thorw ( ſtrain in through) a clothe, 
and boyle it, and ſerve it forthe. | me | 


12. For to make noumbles (vide ſupra). 


Nym the nomblys of the venyſon, and waſch hem clene in water, and ſalt hem: 
and ſeth hem in tweye (wo) waterys. Grynd peper, bred, and ale, and temper it wyth 


the 
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= 8 brothe, and boyle it; and hak the noumblys, and do theryn, and ſerve it 
orthe. 
13. For to make blanche brewet de Alyngyn. 


Nym kedys (kids) and chekenys, and hew hem in morſellys, and ſeth hem in almand 


mylk, or in kyne mylke. Grynd gyngyner, galingale, and caſt thereto; and boyle it, 
and ſerve it forthe. 


14. For to make blomanger. 


Nym rys (rice) and leſe (pick) hem, and waſch hem clene, and do thereto god 


almande mylk ; and ſeth hem, til they al to breſt; and than lat hem kele (coo!) ; and nym 
the lire ( fleſh) of the hennyn (Hens), or of capons, and grynd hem ſmal. Keſt (caſt) 


thereto, wite grece (/ard), and boyle it. Nym blanchyd almandys, and ſafron, and ſet 


hem above in the dyſche, and ſerve yt forthe. 


1}. For to make afronchemoyle. 


Nym eyren wyth al the wyte, and myſe (mix) bred and ſchepys talwe (mutton ſuet), 
as grete as dyſes (dice). Grynd peper, and ſafron, and caſt thereto. And do (put) it in 


the ſchepis (wombe (belly). Seth it wel, and dreſſe it forthe, of brode leches thynne 
(#pon broad thin cruſts). 1 | | 


16, For to make brymens. 


Nym the tharmys (guts) of a pygge, and waſch hem clene, in water and ſalt ; and 
ſeth hem wel; and than hak hem ſmale ; and grynd pepyr, and ſafron, bred and ale, and 
boyle togedere. Nym wytys of eyren, and knede it wyth flour, and make ſmal pelotys 


| (#alls), and frye hem with wyte grees, and do hem in diſches above (por) that othere 


mete, and ſerve it forthe. 


17. For to make appulmos. 
Nym appelyn (apples) and ſeth hem, and lat hem kele (cool), and make hem thorw 


a clothe ( ſtrain them through a cloth); and on fleſch dayes kaſt (caſt) thereto god fat breyt 


(broth) of bef, and god wyte grees, and ſugar, and ſafron, and almande mylk ; on fyſch 
dayes oyle de olyve, and gode powders ( /pices ground fmall), and ſerve it forthe. 
18. For to make a froys (fraiſe). 
Nym veel and ſeth it wel, and hak it ſmal, and grynd bred, peper, and ſafron, and 
do thereto; and frye yt, and preſſe it wel upon a bord, and 2 yt forthe. | 


5 


19. For to make fruturs ( fritters 


Nym flowre and ayryn and grynd peper and ſafron and make thereto a batour, and 
par aplyn (pare apples), and kyt hem to brode penys (probably broad pieces), and keſt hem 


theryn, and fry hem in the batour wyth freſch grees, and ſerve it forthe. 


20. For to make chanke (qu). 


Nym porke, and ſeth it wel, and hak yt ſmal. Nym eyren (eggs) wyth al the wytys, 


and ſwyng hem wel al togedere, and caſt gode ſwete mylke thereto; and boyle yt, and 
meſſe it forthe. | 


O 2 | | 20. For 
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21. For to make juſſel. 


Nym eyryn wyth al the wytys, and mice (mince) bred. Grynd peper and ſafron, and 
do thereto, and temper yt, wyth god freſch broth of porke, and boyle yt wel, and meſſe yt 


forthe. | | 
22. For to make gees (geeſe) in ochepot (botchpot). 


Nym and ſchald hem wel, and hew hem wel in gobettys, al rawe, and ſeth hem in her 


owyn (own) grees, and caſt thereto wyn or ale a cuppe ful, and myre (mince) onyons ſmal 
and do thereto; and boyle yt, and falt yt, and meſſe yt forthe. | | 


23. For to make ayren in breut (broth). 


Nym water, and welle (qy.) yt. And brek eyryn, and haſt theryn ; and grynd peper 


and ſafron, and temper up wyth ſwete mylk, and boyle it, and hakke cheſe ſmal, and caſt 
theryn, and meſſe yt forthe. | 5 


24. For to make crayton (qy). ſt | 
Tak checonys (chickens) and ſcald hem, and ſeth hem, and grynd gyngen other (or) 


pepyr, and comyn (cummin ſeed); and temper it up wyth god mylk; and do the checonys 


theryn; and boyle hem, and ſerve yt forth. 


25, For to make mylk roſt. 


Nym ſwete mylk, and do yt in a panne. Nyn (»ym) eyreyn wyth al the wyte, and 
ſwyng hem wel, and caſt thereto; and coloure yt wyth ſafron, and boyl it tyl yt wexe 
thykke; and thanne ſeth (train) yt thorw a culdore (cullinder), and nym that levyth (what 
remains), and preſſe yt up on a bord; and whan yt ys cold larde it, and ſcher (/tick) yt on 


{chyverys (ſkewers), and roſe yt on a grydern (grid-iron), and ſerve yt forthe. 


26. For to make cryppys. 


Nym flour, and wytys of eyryn, ſugur other (or) hony, and ſweyng togedere ; and 
make a batour (batter), Nym wyte grees (/ard), and do yt in a poſnet (pan), and caſt 
the batur thereyn, and ſtury (ir it) to thou have many (ill it is formed into many lumps), 


and tak hem up, and meſſe hem wyth the frutours, and ſerve forthe. 


27. For to make berandyles (qy). 


Nym hennys (Hens), and ſeth hem wyth god buf ( good beef), and whan hi ben ſodyn 
(when they are boiled), nym the hennyn, and do awey the bonys, and bray ſmal yn a mortar, 
and temper yt wyth the broth, and ſeth yt thorw a culdore (cullinder), and caſt thereto 
powder of gyngenyr, and ſugar and graynys of powmis-gernatys ( pomegranates), and boyle 


yt, and dreſſe yt in dyſches ; and caſt above clowys, gylofres, and maces, and god powder 
( ground ſpice), ſerve yt forth. | 


28, For to make capons in cafſelys. 


| Nym caponys, and ſchald hem. Nym a penne (corrige hen) and opyn the ſkyn at the 
hevyd (head), and blowe hem tyl the ſkyn ryſe from the fleſshe ; and do of ( pull off) the ſkyn 
al hole; and ſeth the lire (fe) of hennyn, and zolkys of heyryn (eggs), and god powder, 


and 
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and make a farſure (//uffing) ; and fil ful the ſkyn, and parboyle yt; and do yt on a ſpete, 
and roſt yt, and droppe yt wyth zolkys of eyryn, and god powder, roſtyng. And nym the 

caponys body, and larde yt, and roſte it; and nym nds mylk, and amydon (vide ſupra 
No. 37), and mak a batur (Satter), and droppe the body roſtyng, and ſerve yt forthe. 


29. For to make the blank ſurry. 


Tak braun (brawn) of caponys, other of hennys, and the thyes, wythowte the ſkyn; 
and kerf hem ſmal als thou mayſt, and grynd hem ſmal in a morter ; and tak mylk of 
almaundys, and do yn the branne, and grynd hem thanne togedere, and ſeth hem togeder'. 
And tak flour of rys, other amydon, and lye (mx) it, that yt be charchant (F); and do 
thereto ſugur a god parti, and a party of wyt grees, and boyle yt; and wan yt ys don in 


dyſchis, ſtraw upon blank poudere, and do togedere blank de ſury, and manmene, in a 


| dyſch, and ſerve it forthe. 


30. For to make manmene (qy). 


Tak the thyys, other the fleſch of the caponys, fede (qy). hem, and kerf hem ſmal 
into a morter ; and tak mylk of almandys, wyth broth of freſch buf, and do the fleſch in 
the mylk, or in the broth; and do yt to the fyre, and myng (mingle) yt togedere, wyth 
flour of rys, othere of waſtelys, als charchant als the blank de ſure; and wyth the zolkys 
of eyryn, for to make it zelow, and ſafron; and wan yt ys dreſſyd in dyſches, wyth blank 


de ſure, ſtraw upon clowys of gelofre, and ſtraw upon (over it) powdre of galentyn, and 
ſerve yt forthe. EO 


31. For to make bruet of Almayne. 


Tak partrichys roſtyd, and checonys, and qualys roſtyd, and larkys ywol (whole), 
and demembre the other; and mak a god cawdel, and dreſſe the fleſch in a dyſch, and 
ſtrawe powder of galentyn therupon ; ſtyk upon, clowys of gelofre, and ſerve yt torthe. 


32. For to make bruet of Lombardye. 


Take chekenys, or hennys, or othere fleſch, and mak the colowre als red as any blod; 
and tak peper, and kanel, and gyngyner bred; and grynd hem in a morter, and a porcon 
of bred, and mak that bruer (Sroih) thenne ; and do that fle ſch in that broth, and mak hem 


boyle togedere, and ſtury it wel; and tak eggys, and temper hem wyth jus of parcyle 


( parſley), and wryng hem thorwe a cloth; and wan that bruet 1s boylyd, do that thereto, 
and meng tham togedere wyth fayr grees, ſo that yt be fat ynow, and ſerve yt forthe. 


239 F or to make blomanger. 


Do ris in water al nyzt ; and upon the morwe (morrow), waſch hem wel, and do hem 
upon the fyre for to (7://) they breke, and nozt for to muche. And tak brann of caponis 
ſodyn, and wel ydraw, and ſmal; and tak almaund mylk, and boyle it wel wyth ris, and 
wan it is yboylyd, do the fleſch therin, ſo that it be charghaunt; and do thereto a god party 
of ſugure, and wan it ys dreſſyd forth in diſchis, ſtraw theron blaunche pouder, and ſtrik 
(/lick) theron almaundys fryed, wyt wyte grece, and ſerve yt forthe. | 


34. For to make ſandale that party to blomanger. 


Tak fleſch of caponys and of pork ſodyn ; kerf yt ſmal into a morter togedere, and bray 
that wel. And temper it up, wyth broth of caponys, and of pork, that yt be 1 char- 
a | chaunt; 
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chaunt ; alſo the crem of almaundys. And grynd eggs and ſafron, or ſandres togedere, 


that it be coloured; and ſtraw upon, powder of galentyn, and ſtrik thereon, clowys, and 
maces, and ſerve it forthe. 


35. For to make apulmos. 


Tak applys, and ſeth hem, and let hem kele; and after mak hem thorwe a cloth, and 
do hem in a pot, and kaſt to that mylk of almaundys, wyth god broth of buf in fleſch dayes, 
do bred ymyed (minced) therto. And the fiſch dayes do therto oyle of olyve, and do therto 
ſugur, and colour it wyth ſafron, and ſtrew theron powder, and ſerve it forthe. | 


36. For to make mete gelee (jelly), that it be wel chariaunt ( ſufficiently ſtiff.) 


Tak wyte wyn, and a party of water, and ſafron, and gode ſpicis, and fleſch of piggys, 
or of hennys, or freſch fiſch, and boyle them togedere; and after, wan yt ys boylyd, and 
cold, dres yt in diſchis, and ſerve yt forthe. | 


37. For to make murrey. i 
Tak mulbery, and bray hem in a morter, and wryng hem thorth a cloth ; and do hem 


in a pot over the fyre, and do therto, fat, bred, and wyte greſſe, and let it nazt (not) 


boyle, no ofter than onys ; and do ther'to a god party of ſugur, and zif yt be nozt ynowe, 
colowrd, brey mulburus, and ſerve yt forthe. | 


38. For to make a penche of egges. 


Tak water, and do it in a panne to the fyre, and lat yt ſethe; and after tak eggs, and 
brek hem, and caſt hem in the water; and after tak a cheſe, and kerf yt on fowr partins 
( parts), and caſt in the water; and wanne the cheſe and the eggys ben wel ſodyn, tak hem 
owt of the water, and waſch hem in clene water, and tak waſtel breed, and temper yt wyth 
mylk of a kow. And after, do yt over the fyre ; and after forſy ( /ea/on) yt wyth gyngener, 
and wyth comyn, and colowr yt wyth ſafron, and lye yt wyth eggys; and oyle the ſewe 
(1:quor) wyth boter ; and kep wel the cheſe owt, and dreſſe the ſewe, and dymo ( put more) 


eggys ther'on, al ful; and kerf thy cheſe in lytyl ſchyms (pieces), and do hem in the ſewe 
wyth eggys, and ſerye yt forthe. | 


39. For to make comyn. 


Tak god almaunde mylk, and lat yt boyle, and do ther' in amydon, wyth flowr of rys, 
and colowr yt wyth ſafron; and after dreſſe yt wyth graynis of poungarnetts (pomegranates) 
other wyth reyſens, zyf thow haſt non other; and tak ſugur, and do theryn, and ſerve 


it forthe. 


40. For to make fruturs. 


Tak crommys of wyte bred, and the flowris of the ſwete appyltre, and zolkys of eggys 
and bray hem togedere in a morter; and temper yt up wyth wyte wyn; and mak yt to 
ſethe; and wan yt is thykke, do thereto god ſpicis of gyngener, galyngale, canel, and 


_ clowys, gelofre, and ſerve yt forth. 


41. For to make roſee. 


Tak the flowris of roſys, and waſch hem wel in water, and after bray hem wel in a 
morter; and than tak almondys, and temper hem, and ſeth hem; and after tak fleſch of 


capons, 
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capons, or of hennys, and hac yt ſmale, and than bray hem wel in a morter, and than do 
yt in the roſe, ſo that the fleſch acorde wyth the mylk, and ſo that the mete be char- 
chaunt ; and after do yt to the fyre to boyle, and do thereto ſugur, and ſafron, that yt 
be wel ycolowrd, and roſy, of levys, and of the forſeyde flowrys, and ſerve it forth. 


42. For to make pommedorry. 


Tak buff, and hewe yt ſmal, al raw, and caſt yt in a morter, and grynd yt, nozt to 
ſmal ; tak ſafron and grynd ther'wyth ; wan yt ys grounde, tak the wyte of the eyryn, 
zyf yt be nozt ſtyf. Caſt into the buf, pouder of pepyr, olde reſyns, and of coronſe 
(currants), ſet over a panne wyth fayr water, and mak pelotys of the buf; and wan the 
water, and the pelots, ys wel yboylyd, ſet yt adon, and kele yt, and put yt on a broche 
(/pit), and roſt yt, and endorre (Se) yt wyth zolkys of eyrn, and ſerve yt forthe. 


43. For to make tonge de buf (neat's tongue). 


Nym the tonge of the rether (he ox or cow) and ſchalde and ſchawe ( /crape) yt wel and 
rizt clene, and ſeth yt and ſethe. Nym a broche (larding pin), and larde yt wyth lardons, 


and wyth clowys and gelofre and do it roſtyng, and drop yt wel yt roſtyd, wyth zolkys of 
eyrin, and dreſſe it forthe. . 


44. For to make rew de rumſy. 


Nym ſwynys fet and eyr, and make hem clene, and ſeth hem, alf wyth wyn, and 
half wyth water; caſt mycyd onyons ther'to, and god ſpicis; and wan they be yſodyn : 
nym and roſty hem in a gryder' (grid-iron), wan it is yroſtyd, keſt thereto of the ſelve 
broth hy lyed wyth, amydonn, and anyeyd (minced) onyons, and ſerve yt forth. 


45. For to make bukkenade. 


Nym god freſch fleſch, wat maner ſo yt be, and hew yt in ſmale morſelys, and ſeth 
yt wyth gode freſch buf; and caſt ther'to gode mynced onyons, and gode ſpicerye, and 
alyth (mix) wyth eyryn, and boyle, and dreſſe yt forth. DE 


46. For to make ſpine. 


Nym the flowrys of the haw thorn, clene gaderyd, and bray hem al to duſt, and 
temper hem wyth almaunde mylk, and aly yt wyth amydonn, and wyth eyryn wel thykke, 
and boyle it. and meſſe yt forth; and flowrys and levys abovy on (laid upon it). 7 


47. For to make roſee; and freſee, and ſwan, ſchal be ymad in the ſelve 
maner. | 


Nym pyggus, and hennys, and other maner freſch fleſch; and hew yt in morſelys, 


and ſeth yt in wyth wyn, and gyngyner, and galyngale, and gelofr', and canel; and bray 
yt wel; and keſt thereto, and alye yt wyth amydon, other wyth flowr of rys. 


48. For to make an amendement formete, that ys to ſalt and over mychyl 

| (i. e. 700 ſalt). | 
Nym etemele (oatmeal), and bynd yt in a fayr lynnen clowt, and lat yt honge in the 
pot, ſo that yt thowche nozt (ſouch not) the bottym; and lat it hongy ther'ynne a god 
| | wyle; 
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wyle; and ſeth (7. e. ben) ſet yt fro the fyre, and let yt kele; and yt ſchal be freſch ynow, 
wythoute any other maner licowr ydo ther'to. 


49. For to make rapy. 


Tak fygys, and reyſyns, and wyn, and grynd hem togeder; tak and draw hem 
thorw a cloth, and do ther'to, powder of alkenet, other of rys; and do ther'to a god 


quantite of pepir, and vyneger; and boyle it togeder, and meſſe yt, and ſerve yt forth. 


| 50. For to make an egge dows (egerdouce, ſupra). 
Tak almaundys, and mak god mylk, and temper wyth god wynegar clene ; tak 


reyſynys, and boyle hem in clene water, and tak the reyſynis, and tak hem owt of the 
water, and boyle hem wyth mylk, and zyf thow wyl, colowr yt wyth ſafron, and ſerve 


yt forth. 


. to make a mallard in cyney. 


Tak a mallard and pul hym drye, and ſwyng over the fyre; draw hym, but lat hym 
touch no water; and hew hym in gobettys, and do hym in a pot of clene water; boyle 
hem wel, and tak onyons and boyle, and bred, and pepyr, and grynd togedere, and draw 
thorw a cloth; temper wyth wyn, and boyle yt, and ſerve yt forth. 


52. For to make a bukkenade. 
Tak veel and boyle it; tak zolkys of eggys, and mak hem thykke, tak macis, and 


powdr of gyngyn', and powder of peper, and boyle yt togeder, and meſſe yt forth. 


"OY For to make a roo broth. 


Tak parſile, and yſop, and ſauge, and hak yt ſmal, boil it in wyn and in water, and 


a lytyl powdr' of peper, and meſſe yt forth. 


54. For to mak a bruet of ſarcyneſſe. 


Tak the lyre ( fleſh) of the freſch buf, and bet it al in pecis, and bred, and fry yt 


in freſch gres; tak it up and drye it, and do yt in a veſſel, wyth wyn, and ſugur, and 
powdr' of clowys; boyle yt togedere, tyl the fleſch have drong the liycour', and take the 


almande mylk, and quibibz (cubebs, ſupra), macis, and clowys, and boyle hem togeder' ; 
tak the fleſch, and do ther'to, and meſle it forth. "BY 


45. For to make a gely. 


Tak hoggys fet ( feet), other pyggys, other erys, other partrichys, other chiconys, 
and do hem togeder', and ſeth hem in a pot; and do hem in flowr' of canel, and clowys, 
other or grounde; do ther'to vineger; and tak and do the broth, in a clene veſlel of al 
thys; and tak the fleſch, and kerf yt in ſmal morſelys, and do yt therein. Tak powder 


of galyngale, and caſt Above, and lat yt kels (coo!) ; tak bronches of the lorer tr' and ſtyk 


over it; and kep yt al ſo longe as thou wilt, and ſerve yt forth. 


56. For to kepe veniſon fro reſtyng ( ſpoiling). 


Tak veniſon wan yt ys newe, and cuver it haſtely wyth fern, that no wynd may 
come thereto ; and wan thou haſt ycuver yt wel, led yt hom, and do yt in a ſoler (cellar), 


that 


Ry 
2 

"v4 

Fo 


Aan em, „ 


that ſonne ne wynd may come ther to; and dimembr' (diſinember) it; and do yt in a clene wa- 
ter, and lef yt ther” half a day; and after do yt up on herdeles for to drie; and wan yt ys drye, 
tak ſalt and do after thy veniſon axit (as it requires), and do yt boyle in water, that yt be 
other ſo ſalt, als water of the ſee, and moche more; and after, lat the water be cold, that 
it be thinne; and thanne do thy veniſon in the water; and lat yt be therein thre daies 
and thre nyzt; and after tak yt owt of the water, and ſalt it wyth drie ſalt, ryzt wel, in a 


LR 


57. For to do away reſtyn (ruſt) of veniſon. 


Tak the veniſon that ys reſt, and do yt in cold water ; and after mak an hole in the 
herthe, and lat Jn be thereyn thre dayes and thre nyzt; and after tak yt up, and ſpot yt 
a 


wel wyth gret falt of peite ( /alt-petre) there were the reſtyng ys, and after lat yt hange 
in reyn water al nyzt or mor', | | 8 


58. For to make pondorroge. 


Tak partrichis, wit longe filettes of pork, al raw, and hak hem wel ſmale, and bray 
; | hem in a morter, and wan they be wel brayed, do thereto god plente of pouder, and 
1 3 | zolkys of eyryn; and after mak ther'of a farſure (ing) formed of the gretneſſe of a 
onyon ; and after do it boyle in god breth of buf, other of pork; after lat yt kele; and 
after do it on a broche of haſel (haz/e ſpit), and do them to the fere to roſte; and after 
mak god bature of flour' and egg”; on batur' wyt (one batter white) and another zelow 
and do thereto god plente of ſugur ; and tak a fethere, or a ſtyk, and tak of the batur', 


4 and peynte ther on above the applyn (apples), ſo that on be wyt, and that other zelow, 
wel colourd. | | 
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5 | For to make Egarduſe. | 


Tak lucys (pikes) or tenchis, and hak hem ſmal in gobett', and fry hem in oyle de 
olive; and ſyth (hen) nym vineger, and the thredde party of ſugur, and myncyd onyons 


ſmal, and boyle al togeder'; and caſt ther'yn clowys, macys, and quibibz, and ſerve 
yt forthe. : | 


2 For to make rapy. 


Tak pyg' or tenchis, or other maner freſch fyſch, and fry yt wyth oyle de olive; 
FE: and ſyth nym the cruſtys of wyt bred, and canel, and bray yt al wel in a mortere, and 
x | e temper yt up wyth god wyn, and cole ( ſtrain) yt thorw an herſyve (Hair ſieve), and that 


; yt be al cole of canel, and boyle yt; and caſt ther'in hole clowys, and macys, and quibibz, 
1 and do the fyſch in diſchis, and rape abovyn, and dreſſe yt forthe. is 
1 „ 
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3. For to make Fygey. 
Nym lucys, or tenchis, and hak hem in morſell', and fry hem; tak vyneger, and 


w Fark party of ſugur, myncy onyons ſmal, and boyle al Oy caſt ther yn macis, 


clowys, quibibz, and ſerve yt forth. 


4. For to make pommys morles. 


Nym rys, and bray hem wel, and temper hem up wyth almaunde mylk, and boyle 
yt; nym applyn and par' hem, and ſher hem ſmal als dicis ( ſmall as dice), and caſt hem 


ther'yn after the boylyng, and caſt ſugur wyth al, and colowr yt wyth ſafron, and caſt 
ther'to pouder, and ſerve yt forthe. 


5. For to make rys moyle (No. 15, ſupra). 


Nym rys, and bray hem ryzt wel in a morter; and caſt ther" to god almaunde mylk, 
and ſugur, and falt, boyle yt, and ſerve yt forth. 


6. For to make n dorry. | 
Nym onyons, and mynce hem ſmale, and fry hem in oyl dolyf (olive oil). Nym 


 wyn, and boyle yt wyth the onyouns; toſte wyte bred, and do hs in diſchis, and god 


almande mylk alſo, and do ther'above, and ſerve yt forthe. 


7. For to make bloman ger of fyſch. 


Tak a nt of rys, les (pick) hem wel, and waſch, and ſeth tyl they breſte ; and 
lat hem kele; and do ther'to mylk of to Prong of almandys ; z nym the perche, or the 
lopuſter, and boyle yt, and keſt ſugur and falt alſo ther'to, and ſerve yt forth. 


8. For to make a potage of rys. 


Tak rys, and les hem, and waſch hem clene, and ſeth hem tyl they breſte ; and than 


lat hem kele; and ſeth (hen) caſt ther'to almand mylk, and colour it wyth ſafron, and 
boyle ir, and meſſe yt forth. 


9. For to make lamprey freſch in galentyne. 


| Schal be latyn blod atte navel; and ſchald yt, and roſt yt, and ley yt al hole up on 
a plater, and zyf him (give him) forth wyth galentyn, that be mad of galyngale, gyn- 


gener, and canel, and dreſſe yt forth. 


10. For to make ſalt lamprey in galentyne. 


Yt ſchal be ſtoppit over nyzt in lews (/ewe-warm) water, and in braan ( bran), and 
flowe, and ſodyn ; and pyl onyons and ſeth hem, and ley hem al hol by the lomprey, and 


zif hem forthe wyth galentyne, makyth wyth ſtrong „* and wyth paryng of wyt 
bred; and boyle it al togeder', and ſerve yt forthe. 


11. For to make lampreys i in bruet. 


They ſchulle be ſchaldyd, and yſode, and ybrulyd upon a gredern ( broiled upon a 


grid-iron) ; and grynd peper and ſafron, and do ther'to, and boyle 1 it, and do the lomprey 
ther'yn, and ſerve yt forth. 
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ANCIENT COOKERY, 47 


12. For to make a ſtorchon ( flurgeon) . 


He ſchal be ſhorn in beſys (pieces), and ſtepyd over nyzt, and ſodyn longe as fleſch; 
and he ſchal be etyn in venegar. 


13. For to make ſolys in bruet. 


They ſchal be fleyn (tin d), and ſodyn, and roſtyd upon a gredern; and grynd 


peper, and ſafron, and ale; boyle it wel, and do the ſole in a plater, and the bruet above; 
and ſerve it forth. | 


14. For to make oyſtryn in bruet. 


They ſchul be ſchallyd (/helled), and yſod in clene water; grynd peper, ſafron, bred- 


and ale, and temper it wyth broth; do the oyſtryn ther'ynne, and boyle it, and ſalt it, 
and ſerve it forth. | | 


15. For to make elys in bruet. 


They ſchul be flayn, and ket in gobett', and ſodyn; and grynd peper, and ſafron, 
other myntys (or mint), and perſele, and bred, and ale, and temper it wyth the broth, 
and boyle it, and ſerve it forth. 


16. For to make a lopiſter. 


He ſchal be roſtyd in his ſcalys in a ovyn, other by the feer, under a panne, and etyn 
wyth veneger. | | 


17. For to make porreyne. 


Tak prunys fayriſt, waſch hem wel and clene, and frot ( fake) hem wel in ſyve, for 
the jus be wel ywronge; and do it in a pot; and do ther'to wyt gres, and a party of 
ſugur, other hony, and mak hem to boyle togeder' ; and mak yt thykke with flowr of rys, 
other of waſtel bred; and wan it is ſodyn, dreſſe it into diſchis, and ſtrew ther'on powder, 
and ſerve it forth. © | | 


18. For to make chireſeye (cherries). 


Tak chiryes at the feſt of Seynt John the Baptiſt, and do away the ſtonys; grynd hem 
in a morter, and after frot hem wel in a ſeve, ſo that the jus (Juice) be wel comyn owt ; 
and do than in a pot; and do ther'in, feyr gres, or boter, and bred of waſtrel ymyid 
(crumbled), and of ſugur a god party, and a porcion of wyn; and wan it is wel yſodyn, 
and ydreſſyd in dyſchis, ſtik ther in clowis of gilofr', and ſtrew ther'on ſugur. 


19. For to make blank de ſur". 


Tak the 7zolkys of eggs ſodyn, and temper it wyth mylk of a kow; and do ther'to 
comyn, and ſafron, and flowr' of ris, or waſtel bred mycd ; and grynd in a morter; and 
temper it up wyth the milk, and mak it boyle; and do ther'to wit (whites) of egg 
corvyn ſmale ; and tak fat cheſe, and kerf ther'to (cut into it), wan the licour is boylyd ; 
and ſerve it forth. | . 


P 2 | 20. For 
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20. For to make grave enforſe. 


Tak tyd (qu.) gyngener, and ſafron, and grynd hem in a morter, and temper hem 
up wyth almandys; and do hem to the fir”, and wan it boylyth wel, do ther'to zolkys 


of egg” ſodyn, and fat cheſe corvyn in gobettis; and wan it is dreſſid in diſchis, ſtrawe 


up on powder of galyngale, and ſerve it forth. 


21. For to make hony douſe. 


Tak god mylk of almandys, and rys, and waſch hem wel in a feyr' veſſel, and in 
fayr' hoth water; and after do hem in a feyr towayl (clean towel) for to drie; and wan that 
they be drye, bray hem wel in a morter al to flowr'; and afterward tak two partyis (parts), 


and do the half in a pot, and that other half in another pot; and colowr that on wyth the 


fafron, and lat that other be wyt; and lat yt boyle tyl it be thykke; and do ther'to a god 
party of ſugur, and after dreſſe yt in twe diſchis (wo diſbes); and loke that thou have 
almandys boylid in water, and in ſafron, and in wyn; and after frie hem, and ſet hem 
upon the fyre; ſethith mete ( /eethe it properly), and ſtrew ther' on ſugur, that yt be wel 


ycolouryt, and ſerve yt forth. 


22. For to make a potage feneboiles. 3 
Tak wite benes and ſeth hem in water, and bray the benys in a morter al to nozt 


(very much) ; and lat them ſethe in almande mylk ; and do ther' in wyn and hony, and ſeth 
reyſons in wyn, and do ther'to, and after dreſſe yt forth. 


23. For to make tartys in applis. 


Tak gode applys, and gode ſpycis, and figys, and reyſons, and perys, and wan they 
2 wel ybrayed, colourd wyth ſafron wel, and do yt in a cofyn, and do yt forth to bake 
Wel. | | | 


24. For to make rys alker. 


Tak figys, and reyſons, and do awey the kernelis (kernels), and a god party of applys, 
and do awey the paryng of the applis, and the kernelis, and bray hem wel in a morter ; 
and temper hem up with almande mylk, and menge (mingle) hem wyth flowr of rys, that 
yt be wel chariaunt (), and ſtrew ther'upon powder of galyngale, and ſerve yt forth. 


25. For to make tartys of fyſch owt of Lente. 


Mak the cowche (cruſt) of fat cheſe, and gyngener, and canel, and pur' crym of 
mylk of a kow, and of helys yſodyn; and grynd hem wel wyth ſafron; and mak the 
chowche of canel, and of clowys, and of rys, and of gode ſpycys, as other tartys fallyth 


to be. - 
26. For to make morrey. 
Requir' de carnibus ut ſupra (vide Part 1, No. 37). 


27... For to make flownys (perhaps cuſtards) in Lente. | 
Tak god flowr, and mak a paſt, and tak god mylk of almandys, and flowr of rys, 
other amydon ; and boyle hem togeder' that they be wel chariaud ; wan yt is — 
N | thykke, 


Fog 
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thykke, take yt up, and ley yt on a feyr' bord, ſo that yt be cold; and wan the cofyns 
ben makyd, tak a party of, and do upon the coffyns, and kerf hem in ſchiveris (cut them 
Zo pieces), and do hem in god mylk of almandys, and figys, and datys, and kerf yt in 
fowr partyis, and do yt to bake, and ſerve yt forth. 


28. For to make rapee. 


Tak the cruſtys of wyt bred, and reyſons, and bray hem wel in a morter ; and after 
temper hem up wyth wyn, and wryng hem thorw a cloth, and do ther'to canel, that yt 
be al colouryt of canel; and do ther'to hole clowys, macys, and quibibz; the fyſch ſchal 
be lucys other tenchis fryid, or other maner fyſch, ſo that yt be freſch, and wel yfryed, 
and do yt in diſchis, and that rape up. on, and ſerve yt forth. 


j 29. For to make a porrey chapeleyn. 


Tak an hundred onyons, other an half, and tak oyle de olyf, and boyle togeder' in a 
pot; and tak almande mylk, and boyle yt, and do ther'to. Tak and make a thynne 
paſt of dow, and make thereof as it were ryngis (rings); tak and fry hem in oyle de 
olyve, or in wyte grees, and boil al togedere. : 


30. For to make formenty on a fichſsday. 


Tak the mylk of the haſel notis (Hazle nuts), boyl the wete wyth the aftermelk, til 


3 it be dryyd; and tak and colour yt wyth ſafron; and the ferſt mylk caſt ther'to, and 
14 boyle wel, and ſerve yt forth. | 2 


31. For to make blank de ſyry. 


Tak almande mylk, and flowr' of rys. Tak ther'to ſugur, and boyle thys togeder', 
and diſche yt; and tak almandys, and wet hem in water of ſugur, and drye hem in a 
panne, and plante hem in the mete, and ſerve yt forth. 


32. For to make a pynade or pyvade. 


Take hony, and rotys (roots) of radich, and grynd yt ſmal in a morter, and do yt 
ther'to that hony, a quantite of broun ſugur and do ther'to. Tak powder of peper, and 
: ſafron, and almandys, and do al togeder'; boyl hem long, and hold yt in a wet bord, 


f 


and let yt kele, and meſſe yt, and do yt forth. 


33. For to make a balourgly broth. 


Tak pikys and ſpred hem abord, and helys (eels) zif thou haſt; fle hem, and ket 
hem in gobbettys, and ſeth hem in alf wyn, and half in water. Tak up the pykys and 
elys, and hold hem hote, and draw the broth thorwe a clothe ; do powder of gyngener, 
peper, and galyngale, and canel into the broth, and boyle yt; and do yt on the pykys 
and on the elys, and ſerve yt forth. 


EXPLICIT DE COQUINA QUE EST OPTIMA MEDICINA. 
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Potage de frumenty. ” 


276 AKE clene qwete (wheat) and bray hit wele in a morter, that tho holles gone 
| alle of, and then ſeth hit that hit breke in faire watur, and then take hit u 

and let hit cole, and when thowe wyl noce (dreſs) hit, put it in a pot, and do therto 

gode brothe and cowe mylk, or mylk of almondes, and colour hit wythe ſaffron, and 


take raw zolkes of eyren and bete hom (them) wel in a veſſell, and do in the pot, but 
let hit not boyle aftur ; and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Grounden benes. 


+ | | Take benes, and drye hom in an oven, and grynde hom at a mylne, and wenowe 
4 | 276 oute the hulles ; and take and waſh hom clene, and do hom in a pot and ſeth hom, 
3 and do therto gode broth, and ete hom wyth bacon. 


Drawen Benes. 


Take benes grounden, and breke hom in a morter, and drawe hom up wythe 


gode brothe, and take onyons and mynſe hom ſmal, and ſethe hom and do thereto ; 
and colour hit with ſaffron, and ſerve hit forthe. 


8 of forſe. 


277 Take porke and other gode fleſche, and ſethe it, and make gode growell, and 
colour hit wyth ſaffron, and take the lefe of porke ſethen, and other porke, and 
grynde hit ſmalle, and drawe the grewell thorgh a ſtreynour, and do the porke 
thereto, and let hit boyle, and ſerve hit forthe. 


1 | Blaunche porre. 


Take the qwyte (white) of lekes and parboyle hom, and hew hom ſmall, and 
take onyons and mynſe hom therewith, and do hom in a pot, and put thereto gode 


broth, 


The numbers in the margin refer to the pages in the MS. 
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broth, and let hit boyle, and do therto ſmale briddes (4:rds), and ſeth hom therewyth, 
and colour hit wyth ſaffron, and do therto pouder marchantf, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Cabaches. 
Take cabaches and cut hom on foure, and mynce onyons therewith, and the white 


of lekes, and cut hom ſmall, and do all togedur in a potte, and put therto gode broth, 


and let hit boyle; and colour hit with ſaffron, and put therto pouder douce, and ſerve 
hit forthe, 8 | i 


me 


Joutes on fleſh day. 


Take cole, and borage, and lang de beeff (bugle/s), and parſell, and betes, and 
arage, and avence, and vyolet, and ſaveray, and fenelle, and ſethe hom; and when 
thei ben ſothen, (Soiled) take and preſſe oute clene the watur, and hewe hom ſmalle, 


and do hom in a pot, and put thereto gode brothe, and let hit ſethe, and ſerve hit 
forthe. fs 


Rapes (turneps) in potage. 


Take rapes and ſcrape hom wel, and waſh hom clene in hote watur, and then cut 
hom on peces into a veſſell into warme watur, and make hom right clene, and then do 
hom in a pot, and do gode brothe thereto, and let hit ſethe; or elles clene watur and 
oyle on a fleſh day, but the watur muſt boyle or (Before) the rapes byn put in, and 
colour hit wyth ſaffron, and ſerve hit forthe, and floriſh the diſhes with pouder douce ; 


and on the ſame manere make paternakys and ſterwytes (/kirrits). 


Potage of gourdys. 


Take yonge gourdys, and pare hom clene, and waſh hom in hote watur, when 
thai byn cut on peces, and do hom in a pot, and do therto gode broth, and mynſe 
onyons and do therto, and let hom ſeth ; then take ſoden porke and grynde hit ſmal, 
and tempur hit with rawe yokes of eyren, and put hit to the potage, and colour hit 
wyth ſaffron and ſerve hit forthe, and caſte thereon pouder douce. | 


Rys in potage of fleſh. 


Takerys and waſh hom clene, and put hom in a pot, and do thereto gode brothe, 
and let hit ſethe tyl the rys bee ynough, then do thereto almonde mylke, and colour 
hit wyth ſaffron, and let hit boyle, and ſerve hit forthe, 


Grene peſen ( peaſe) to potage. 


Take yonge grene peſen, and ſethe hom with gode broth of beef, and take parſell, 
ſage, ſaveray, and yſope, and a lytel brede, and bray all this in a morter, and ſume of 
the peſen therwyth, and tempur hit wyth the broth, and do hit in a pot to the other 
peſen, and let hit boyle togedur, and ſerve hit forth. 8 


: Grene peſen unſtreynet with herbs. 
Take grene peſen and let hom ſethe wyth gode brothe of beeff, and take parſell, 


ſage, ſaveray, and yſope, and cut hom ſmal, and do hom in the pot, and let hom boyle 


tyl hit aly (mix) hitſelf, and colour hit with ſaffron ande ſerve hit forthe, FE 
rene 


+ © Pouder marchant.“ Pulverized ſpices, 
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Grene peſen wyth bakon. 


Take old peſen, and boyle hom in gode fleſh broth that bacon is ſothen in, then 
take hom and bray hom in a morter, and temper hom wyth the broth, and ſtrayne 


hom thurgh a ſtreynour, and do hom in the pot, ande let hom boyle tyl thai alye 
homſelf, and ſerve hit forthe wyth bacon, 


v1, 
4 
1 
14 
U. 

" 


Brus to potage. 


283 Take the nombuls (umbles) of a ſwyne and parboyle hom and cut hom ſmal, and 

do hom in a pot, and do therto gode brothe ; and take the white of lekes, and ſlitte 

hom, and cut hom ſmale, and do hom ther, and onyons mynced, and let hit boyle; 

then take bredde ſteped in brothe, and drawe hit up wyth blode and vynegur, 

and put hit into a pot, and do thereto pouder of pepur and of clowes, and let 

hit boyle, and ſerve hit forthe; and in the ſame wyſe make the nombuls of purpoys 
(porpoi/es). | | 


H 


Corance (currants) to potage. 


284 Take nombuls of a calf, or of a ſwyne, or of a ſnepe, and parboyle hom, and then 
cut hom ſmale and do hom in a pot; and take ſage and parcyl, yſop, ſaveray, and 
grene chebolles, (young onions) and hew hom ſmal, and do thereto and alay hit with 
the yolkes of egges, and colour hit with ſaffron ; and in the ſetting downe do thereto 


verjus and pouder of canel, and of clowes, and of ginger medelet (mingled) togedur, 
and ſerve hit forthe. | | 


Nombuls of a dere. 


Take nombuls of a dere and parboyle hom, and kerve hom ſmal and put hom in 
a pot to gode brothe; and take bredde and ſtepe hit in brothe, and drawe hit thurgh 
a ſtreynour, and do it into the pot, and blode and vynegur medelet therwyth; and 
take onyons and mynce hom ſmalle, and do therto, and let hit wel boyle; and put 


thereto pouder of pepur and of clowes, and of canel, and let hit wel ſethe, and ſerve 
hit forthe. OE | 


1 Roo (roe) in brothe. 
{1 | 285 Take the lyvre of a roo or of a bore, and a quantite of the fleſh, and parboyle it 
wel, and cut hit ſmal, and do it in a pot; and put thereto half watur and half wyne, 
and boyle hit wel, and take bredde and ſtepe it in the broth, and draw it thurgh a ſtrey- 
| 3 nour, and put it in the pot; and do therto onyons mynced, and raiſynges of corance 
FT (currants) and pouder of pepur, and of clowes, and of canel, and a godele (great 
T. quantity) of vynegre, and let it wel ſethe, and ſerve hit forth. | 


Roo in ſene. 


286 Take fleſh of a roo and pyke hit clene and parboyle hit, and then take hit up and 
drye hit wyth a clothe, and hewe hit on gobettes, and put it ina pot; and do thereto 
wyne and let it ſethe, and take ſage, parſel, yſope, and hewe hit ſmal, and put thereto 


pouder of pepur, and of clowes, and of canel, and colour it with blode, and let hit 
boyle, and ſerve hit forthe. 0 8 . 


2 Hares 
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Hares in padell. 


287 Take hares and flee hom, and pyke hom clene, and hewe hom on gobettes, and 
put hom in a pot wyth the blode, and ſeth hom; and whan thai byn ynogh, take hom 
up and do hom in colde watur, and clenſe the broth into a faire pot, and do other 
gode broth thereto; and take almondes, and bray hom, and tempur hit wyth the ſame 
broth, and put hit therto, and onyons parboyled and mynced, and do hit in the pot, 

: and ſet hit on the fyre, and let hit boyle, and do thereto powder of clowes, and of 
canell, and maces, and a lytel vynegar; then take the flesſh wele waſhen, and the 


bones clene pyked out, and do hom in the pot to the broth, and let hit boyle, and 
ſerve hit forth. T7 ES 


F arſure for hares. 


288 Take hares and flee hom, and waſhe hom in broth of fleſhe with the blode; then 
boyle the brothe, and ſcome hit wel, and do hit in a pot, and more broth therto; and 
take onyons and mynce hom and put hom in the pot, and ſet hit on the fyre, and let 

hit ſethe, and take bred and ſtepe hit in wyn and vynegur, and drawe hit up, and do 
hit in the potte, and pouder of pepur, and clowes, and maces hole, and pynes, and 
rayſynges of corance; then take and parboyle wel the hare, and choppe hym on go- 
bettes, and put hym into a faire urthen pot, and do thereto clene greſe and ſet hit on 
the fyre, and ſtere hit wele tyl hit be well fryed, then caſte hit in the pot to the broth, 


and do therto pouder of canell and ſugur, and let hit boyle togedur, and colour hit 
wyth ſaffron, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


| Muntelate to potage. 


289 Take vell (veel) or motun, and ſmyte hit on gobettes, and put it in a pot with 

watur, and let it ſethe; and take onyons and mynce hom, and do thereto, and parſel, 
ſauge, yſope, ſavery, and hewe hom ſmale, and do hit in the pot, and coloure hit 

wyth ſaffron, and do thereto powder of pepur, and of clowes, and of maces, and alaye 


hit wyth yolkes of rawe eggus and verjus; but let hit not ſeth after, and ſerve hit 
forthe. | | | 


290 Take almondes, and blaunche hom, and grynde hom, and temper hit up wyth 
gode brothe of flesſhe, and do hit in a 22 and let hit ſethe; and take onyons, and 
mince hom, and frye hom in freſne greeſe and do therto; then take ſmale briddes, and 
parboyle hom, and do thereto, and put thereto pouder of canel, and of clowes, and a 
lytel faire grees, and let hit be white, and let hit boyle, and ſerve it forthe. 


Drore to potage. 


Bukenade to potage. 


291 Take hennys (hens) or conynges (rabbits) or vel, and hewe hit on gobettus, and 
ſethe hit in a pot; and take almondes, and grinde hom, and tempur hit wyth the 
brothe, and put in the pot, and do thereto raiſynges of corance, and ſugur, and pouder 
of gynger, and of canelle, and clowes, and maces, and colour hit wyth ſaunders, and 
alye hit up wyth amyden; and, if thow wil, take onyons, and mynce hom, and frie 
hom in grece, and hew ſmall parſel, ſauge, yſope, and ſaveray, and do hit thereto, 
and let hit boyle, and if hit be too thyn, take floure of rys, and do thereto, and dreſſe 
hit forthe ; and floreſh the dysſhes wyth drage. 


Browet 


292 


293 
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Browet of almayne. 


Take conynges and parboyle hom, and choppe hom on gobettus, and rybbes of 
porke or of kydde, and do hit in a pot, and ſethe hit; then take almondes and grynde 
hom, and tempur hit up wyth broth of beef, and do hit in a pot; and take clowes, 
maces, pynes, ginger mynced, and rayſynges of corance ; and take onyons and boyle 
hom, then cut hom and do hom in the pot; and colour hit with ſaffron, and let hit 
boyle; and take the fleſh oute from the brothe and caſte therto; and take alkenet and 
frye hit, and do hit in the pot thurgh a ſtreynour; and in the ſettynge doun put therto 
a lytel vynegar, and pouder of gynger medelet togedur, and ſerve hit forth. 


Blaundeſore to potage. 


| Take almondes and grynde hom when thai byn blounchet (SIanched) and tempur 
hom, on fyſshe day wyth wyn, and on fleſheday with broth of fleſh, and put hit ina 
pot, and therto floure of rys, and let hit boyle; then take the braune of hennes, or of 
capons, and bray hom, and tempur hit up with the broth of the capons, and do hit 


in the pot, and colour hit with ſaffron; and do therto gynger mynced, and powder 
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of canel, and ſugur ynogh, and ſerve hit forth, and florith hit with white annys. 


Blaumanger to potage. 
Take capons and ſethe hom, and when thei arne yſothen (are Boiled), take hom 


up; then take almondes and blaunche 1 hom, and tempur hom wyth the 


broth, and do hit in a pot, and ſet hit on theyre and boyle hit, and do therto rys 
parboylet ; and take the brawne of the capons and ceſe (cut) hit ſmalle, and do therto ; 
and take pynes or almondes and cut hom on foure, and frye hom in greſe, and do 


therto ; and put therto ſugur, and dreſſe hit forthe, and floreſh hit with red annys in 


confeit (in confection). 


Blaunche bruet of almayn. 


Take kydus (kids) or chekyns, and hewe hom on gobettus, and ſeth hom, and do 
therto grapes, and powder of gynger and of canell; and take almondes and bray hom, 
and make gode mylke, and do therto, and colour hit rede or zelowe, and ſerve hit 
forthe. | 


Roſe to potage. 


Take floure of ryſe, and do therto almonde mylke, and put it in a pot, and ſethe 
hit tyl hit be thick, and then take the braune of capons and of hennes, and bray hom 
ſmal, and tempur hit with the brothe and do hit in the pot ; and put therto powder of 
canel and clowes, and maces hole, and colour hit with ſaunders and ſerve hit forthe. 


Mawmene to potage. 


Take almondes and blaunche hom, and bray hom, and drawe hom up wyth watur 
or wyn, then take the braune of capons or feſauntes, and bray hit ſmal, and tempur 
hom up wyth the mylk, and do therto floure of ryſe, and put hit in a pot, and let hit 
boyle ;. and do therto pouder of ginger and of clowes, and of canel and ſugur; and take 
ryſe and parboyle hom, and grynde hom, and do therto, and colour hit with ſaunders, 
and dreſſe hit forthe in dyſhes, and take the greynes of pomogarnard ( pomegranates) and 


ſteke therin, or almondes or pynes fryed in greſe, and ſtrawe ſugur above. 
. 2 
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Murre to potage. 


Take almondes and grynde hom, and tempur hit up 1 3 15 beeff, _—_ | 
e braune of hennes or of 


do hit in a pot, and take porke ſothen and bray hit, or t 
capons, and do hit in the pot, and let hit boyle and thyck hit with floure of ryſe, 


that hit be welle ſtondynge (if), and colour hit with ſaunders and ſaffron depe, 


and put therto powder of U and ſugur, and flour of canell; and in the ſetting 
downe, ſtur hit well toge i 


ur, and dreſſe hit up, and ſtrawe above rede anys in 
confeit. 1 


Capons in confy. 


Take capons and roſte hom tyl thai byn neygh ynogh; then take them off 
the ſpitte, and choppe hom on gobettes with brothe of beef, tempur hom and do 
hom in a pot, wyth almonde mylke; and do therto flour of ryſe or brede ſteped 


in the ſame brothe, and drawe hit thurgh a ſtreynour, and powder of clowes, and 
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of canel, and of maces; and take harde eggus ſothen, and take oute the yolke al 


hole, and cut the white ſmale, and do hit in the pot and colour hit wythe ſaffron, 


and let hit boyle, and dreſſe hit up in dyſhes, and lay the yolkes hole opon and 
clowes therwyth. | 5 | | 


Critone to potage. 


Take the offall of capons, and of hennes, and of other foules, and make hom 
clene, and ſethe hom, and cut hom ſmal ; then take gode mylke of kyne, and put 
hit in a pot, and do thereto freſh broth, and let hit boyle; and take a lytel bredde, 


and drawe hit up with mylk, and thyk hit therwyth; then take egges, and ſethe 
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hom harde; then take the white, and cut hit ſmalle, and do it in the pot; and do 
thereto pouder of gynger, and of canelle, and alye hit with rawe yolkes of eggus, 
and colour hit wyth ſaundres, and let hit boyle togedur; then take the yolkes of 


the ſothen egges, and fry hom in greeſe, and dreſſe up the potage, and floresſn hit 
up therwythe, and wyth pouder of gynger and ſugure. 


Vinegrate to potage. 
Take felettes of porke, and roſte hom tyl thai byn half roſted; then take and 
ſmyte hom on gobettes, and do hom in a pot wyth wyne, and a lytel vynegar; and 


take onyons, and mynce hom, and do thereto; and put therto pouder of pepur, 
and of ginger, and of canel, and let hit boyle, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Bouce Jane. 


Take gode cowe mylk, and put hit in a pot, and ſethe hit, and take ſage, 
parſel, yſope, and ſavory, and other gode herbes, and ſethe hom and hew hom 
ſmalle, and do hom in the pot; then take hennes, or capons, or chekyns, when 
thai byn half roſted; take hom of the ſpit, and ſmyte hom on peces, and do therto, 
and put therto pynes and rayſynges of corance, and let hit boyle, and ſerve hit 


forthe. 
Pygges in ſauge. 

Take pygges and ſcalde hom, and waſh hom clene, and ſmyte hom on gobettes, 

and ſethe hom in watur and ſalt, and when thai arne ynough, take hem up, and 

| let 
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let hem kele (cool); then take ſauge and parſel and grinde hit, and do therto brede 
ſteped in vynegur, and grynde hit ſmal, and take the yolkes of harde egges and 
do thereto, and grynde hit al togedur and tempur hit up wyth vynegur ſum dele 


thick (pretty thick) ; then put thy pygges in a faire veſſel, and poure the ſewe above, 
and ſerve hit forth colde. 2 


Sauce Madame. 


Take ſauge and parſel, yſope, and ſaveray, and qwynſes (quinces), and gode 
peres pared, and cut hom and garlyk and grapes; then take gees clene waſshen, and 


fyl the gees therwythe, and ſowe wel the hole that no grees go oute, and roſt hom 


wel, and kepe the greſe clene that droppes in the roſtynge ; then take galentyne and 
the grees of the gees, and do hit in a poſtenet (pipkin); and when the gees byn 
ynough, take hom of the ſpitte and ſmyte hom on peces, and take that that is within 


ſmal hewen, and do it in the poſtenet; and do therto a lite] wyn and raiſynges of 


corance, and pouder of gynger and of canel, and let hit boyle, then dreſſe thi gees 
in platers, and poure the ſauce above, and ſerve hit forthe. 
- Goos in hochepot. | 
Take a goos not fully roſted, and chop her on gobbettes and put hit in a pot, 
and do therto brothe of freſh fleſh, and take onyons and mynce hom, and do therto ; 
take brede, and ſtepe hit in brothe, and drawe hit up with a lytell wyn, and do 
hit in the pot, and do therto pouder of pepur and of clowes, and of maces, and of 
rayſynges of corance, and colour hit with ſaffron and ſaunders, and let thi pottage 


be hangynge (h:ck), and ſerve hit forthe. 


Egurdouce to potage. 


Take conynges and parboyle hom, or capons, or hennes, or kydde, or lambe, 
and chop hom on peces, and frie hom in faire greſe, and do hom in a faire pot, and 


take onyons and parboyle hom, and mynce hom and frye hom, and do therto; then 


take redde wyne, and a lytel vynegur, and pouder of pepur, and of gynger, and 
of canell, and put hit al in the pot and let hit wel boyle togedur, but do therto 
a godele of faire white grees, and colour hit with ſaunders, and ſerve hit forth. 


Stewet beef to potage. 


Take faire ribbes of beeff, or elles take other gode beef, and ſmyte hit on peces, 
and waſh hit clene and do hit in a pot, and put therto a lytel watur, and a gode 
dele wyne; and take onyons ynogh, and mynce hom, and do therto, and gode 
herbes, cut hom ſmal and put therto; and take bred ſtepet in brothe, and draw 


306 hit thurgh a ſtreynour, and do hit therto, and cover hit wel, and let hit wel ſethe; 


and do therto pouder of cloves and maces, and colour hit with ſaunders; and in the 
ſettynge down do therto a lytel vynegur medelet wyth pouder of canel, and ſerve 


hit forthe, and do therto raiſynges of corance. 


A drye ſtewe for beeff. 8 
Take a grete glaſſe, and do thi beef therin, and do therto onyons mynced, and 


hole clowes, and maces, and raiſinges of corance, and wyn; then ſtop hit welle, 
307 and ſethe it in a pot with watur, or in a cawdron, but take gode care that no watur 


goe in; or take a faire urthen pot, and lay hit well with ſplentes (nal pieces of 
| | Wood ) 
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_ wood) in the bothum, that the fleſsh neigh hit not; then take rybbes of beef or 


faire leches, and couche hom above the ſplentes, and do therto onyons mynced, 


and clowes, and maces, and pouder of pepur and wyn, and ſtop hit well that no 
eyre ( fleam) goo oute, and ſethe hit wyth eſy fyre. | 


A diſshe mete for ſomere. 


Take garbage of capons, and of hennes, and of chekyns, and of dowes (doves), 
and make hom clene, and ſethe hem, and cut hom ſmal, and take parſel and hew 
hit ſmal, and dreſſe hit in platers, and poure vynegur thereon, and caſte thereon 
pouder of gynger, and of canel, and ſerve hit forthe colde at nyght. 


Pejons ſtewet. 


Take pejouns (pigeons) and waſsh hom clene, and ſtoppe (ut) hom well with 
garlek, and parſe] ſmal hewen, and do hom in a potte by homſelf; and put therto 
gode brothe and ſauge, and parſel, yſope and ſaveray ſmal hewen, and powder of 


pepur, and of clowes, and colour hit with ſaffron, and do thereto verjus, and ſerve 
hit forthe. 


Felettes in galentyne. 


Take fylettes of porke, and roſte hom tyl thai byn nere ynogh, then take hom 
of the ſpitte, and do hom in a pot, and chop hom, if thowe wyl, on gobettes; and 
do therto gode brothe of beef, and drawe up a lyoure (mixture) of brede ſteped in 
brothe and vynegur, and do therto powder of clowes and of maces, and put therto 
galentyne, and let hit ſethe, and colour hit with ſaunders, and ſerve hit forthe. 
Or take felettes of porke, or of beef, and let hom welle roſte, take onyons and 
parboyle hom, and mynce hom, and frye hom in faire grees, and do hom in a 
poſtenet (pipkin) and do therto wyn and powder of maces and of clowes, and make 
gode galentyne with pouder of canell ynogh, and raiſynges of corance, and let hit 


boyle, and when thi felettes byn roſted, dreſſe hom forthe, and poure the ſyrippe 
theron. | : i | 


Viaunde de Cypres. 


Take the braune of capons, and of hennes, and grynde hit ſmalle ; and take 
almonde mylke made with gode brothe, and do hit in a pot, and do therto floure 
of ryſe, and let hit boyle; and do therto the grounden fleſh, and ſugur, and clowes, 
and maces, and colour hit wyth ynde, and let hit boyle togedur, and loke hit be 


ſtondynge, and dreſſe hit forthe, and almondes or paynes (corrige prunes) fryed, 
and ſtyk hom right up therin. 


Conynges in grave. 


Take conynges and parboyle hom, and chop hom on gobettes, and do hom 
in a pot, and ſethe hom in gode brothe; then take almondes and grynde hom, 
and drawe hom up wyth brothe of beef, and do hit in a pot, and let hit boyle; and 
and do thi conynges therto, and take the broth and ſtreyne hit thurgh a ſtreynour 
into the pot to the mylke, and to the conynges, and do therto clowes, and maces, 
and pynes, and ſugur; and coloure hit with ſaunders, and ſaffron, and baſtarde, 
and powder of canell medelet togedur, or other wyne, and make hit a ſteyned 
colour; and in the ſettyng doune do therto a lytel vynegur, and ſerve hit forthe. 


: Conynges 
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Conynges in turbaturs. 


Take conynges and parboyle hom, and roſte hom tyl thai byn negh ynogh, 
and then take hom up and choppe hom on gobettes, and do hom in a pot; and 
do therto almonde nyt made with gode brothe of beef; and do therto clowes and 

nger mynced, and pynes, and raiſynges of corance, and ſugur or hony, and let 
it boyle; and colour hit with ſaunders or ſaffron ; and in the ſettynge downe do 
therto a lytel vynegur, and powder of canelle medelet togedur, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Conynges in cyne. 


Take conynges and parboyle hom, and ſmyte hom on gobettes and ſethe hom; 
and take onyons and mynce hom, and frye hom in grees, and do therto; and take 
bred ſteped in brothe and blode, and drawe up a lyoure (mixiure) wyth brothe 


OT and do therin; and pouder of pepur and of clowes, and ſerve hit 
orthe. | 0 


Conynges in clere broth. 


Take conynges and parboyle hom, and ſmyte hom on gobettes, and ſethe 
hom in watur and wyne; and when they arne yſethen, then take hom up, and 
pike hom clene, and clenſe thi brothe into a faire pot, and do thi fleſsh therto, 
and gode herbes and pouder marchaunt, and let hit well ſtew, and colour hit with 
ſaunders, and in the ſettynge doun put therto pouder of gynger medelet with a2 
lytel vynegur, and ſerve hit forthe. 5 | 


Bor (boar) in counfett. 


Take felittes of braune and let hom lye in merſaus (in /oak) an houre, and 
then parboyle hom, and roſte hom, and do in a pot clarifiet honey, and honey 
and wyn togedur; and put therto pouder of pepur, and of clowes, and ſtere hit 
faſte tyl hit be thyk, and in the thikkynge do the roſted felettes therto, that al the 
ſewe (Iiquor) may cleve to hom; and qwhen the ſawſe is bounden to the felettes, 
then take hom out of the pot, and lay hom on a bourde to kele, and when thai 


314 ben colde, dreſſe hom forthe three in a dyſsh, and beſide hom barres of filver, 


and in the mydward a barre of golde, and ſerve hit forth. 


Boor in braſey. 


Take the ribbes of a boor while thai byn freſh, and parboyl hem tyl thai byn 
half ſothen; then take and roſte hom, and when thai byn roſted, take and chop 


hom, and do hom in a pot, and do therto gode freſshe brothe of beef and wyn, 


315 


and put therto clowes, maces and pynes, and raiſynges of corance, and pouder of 
pepur ; and take onyons and mynce hom grete, do hom in a panne with freſh grees, 
and fry hom, and do hom in the potte, and let hit wel ſethe al togedur; and take 
brede ſtepet in brothe, and drawe hit up and do therto, and colour hit with ſaunders 
and ſaffron; and in the ſettynge doun put therto a lytel vynegur, medelet with 
pouder of canell ; and then take other braune, and cut ſmal leches ( flices) of two 


ynches of length, and caſt into the pot, and dreſſe up the tone (one) with the tother, 
and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Bore 
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Bore in egurdouce. 


Take freſsh braune and ſethe hit, and kerve hit in thynne leches, and lay three 
in a dyſshe, then take dates and raiſynges of corance, and waſsh hom clene, and 
bray hom in a mortar, and in the brayinge caſt therto a few clowes, and draw hom 
316 up with clarre or other ſwete wyne, and do hit in a pot, and let hit boyle, and 
do therto a gode dele of ſugur or honey, and ginger mynced; and in the ſettynge 
doun, put therto pouder of canel and vynegur medelet togedur, and colour hit with 
ſaunders and ſaffron depe; then take pynes or almondes blaunched, and frye hom 
in faire grees, and then take hom up and let hom drie, and when thow wilt dreſſe 


up thi braune do the pynes in the pot and poure the ſyrip thereon, and ſerve hit 
forthe. 8 | 


Browet farſyn. 


317 Take almondes and bray hom, and tempur up with brothe of beef, and make 
gode thikke mylk, and do hit in a pot; and do therto clowes, maces, and pynes, 
and raiſynges of corance, and mynced gynger, and let hit ſethe; and take bred, 
and ſtepe in ſwete wyne, and drawe hit up and do therto, and put therto ſugur ; 
then take conynges and parboyle hom, or rabettes, or ſquerelles and fry hom, and 
partriches parboilet; alſo fry hom al hole for a lorde; and elles choppe hom on 
gobettes, and when thai byn almoſte fryet, caſt hom into the pot, and let hom 
boyle al togedur, and colour hit with ſaunders and ſaffron ; and do therto vynegur, 
and pouder of canel ſtreynet with wyn, and gyf hit a boyle ; and then take hit from 
the fyre, and loke the pottage be rennynge (7hin), and caſt therein a gode dele of 

318 poudur of gynger, and ſerve hit forth, a hole conynge, or a rabet, or a ſquerel, 
or a partriche, for a lorde. | : 


Browet tuſkay. 


Take almondes blaunchet, and bray hom, and tempur hom up withe gode 
freſhe brothe, and make the mylk thyk, and put hit in a faire pot, and let hit ſethe, 
and do therto clowes, maces, and pynes, and raiſynges of corance, and gynger 
mynced ; then take felettes of porke, and ſethe hom, and do therto pouder of pepur, 
and rawe zolkes of eggus, and colour hit with ſaffron, and when thai byn almoſte 
ſothen, take hom up, and do hom into the pot to the ſyrip, and let hit boyle al 
togedur, and in the ſettynge doun do therto a lytel vynegur and ſerve hit forthe ; 

319 and if thow will chaunge the colour, take ſaunders and ſaffron, and make the potage 
of ſangwayn ( /anguzine, red) colour for wyntur ſeaſon. 


Checones in critone for X meſles 1. 


Take checones and make hom clene, and choppe hom on quarters, and ſethe 
hom; and when thai byn half ſothen take hom up and pylle (p#/!) of the ſkynne, 
and frie hom in faire greſe, and dreſſe hom up, and caſte theron powder of gynger 
and ſugur; then take 11 pounde of almondes, and blaunche hom, and drawe up 
a gode thik mylk with the brothe, and other gode brothe therwith, and do hit in a 
pot and ſethe hit; and put therto hole clowes, maces, and pynes, and let hit boyle 

320 altogedur, and in the ſettynge doun do therto an ounce of pouder of ginger, and 


mede] 


t 4 meſs, i. e. a quantity ſufficient for a certain number of people. 
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medel hit wyth vynegur, and ſerve hit forthe, and poure the ſyrip theron, and 


caſte theron pouder of ginger and ſugur ; and a hole chekyn for a lorde. 


Chekyns in ſauge. 


Take chekenes and make hom clene and choppe hom, but a hole one for a 
lorde, and ſethe hem, and when thai byn ſothen pul of the ſkyn; then take ſauge 
and parſel and grinde hom ſmal, and do therto harde zolkes of eggus ynowe, and 
tempur hom up with wyn, and drawe hom up thurgh a ſtreynour into the pot; 
then loke hit be thik, and do therto clowes and ſugur, and pouder of canel, and 


in the ſettynge doun put therto a lytel vynegur ; then couche the chekyns in platers, 


and poure the ſewe (/:quor) theron, and ſerve hit forthe colde. 


Chekyns in muſc. 


Take ſmale chekyrs and make hom clene, and choppe hom, and do hom in 
a pot, and put therto gode brothe of freſsh fleſh and wyn, and let hom ſethe, and 
do therto ſauge and parſel cut ſmal; and do therto pouder of pepur and hole clowes, 


and maces, and pynes, and raiſynges of corance, and colour hit up with ſaffron, 
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and take zolkes of rawe eggus, and drawe hom up thurgh a ſtreynour into the pot, 
and let hit boyle togedur, and in the ſettynge doun do therto a lytel verjus, and 
ſerve hit forthe. TE 8 | 


Gele of chekyns or of hennes. 
Take chekyns, hennes, or cokkes, or capons, and ſethe hom, and when thai 


arne ynogh take hom up, and take out the braune, and kepe hit; and bray the other 
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dele (part), bones and all; and do therto a lytel bredde, and drawe hit up with 
the ſame broth, but blowe of the grees; and do therto wyn, and a lytel vynegur 
and ſugur, and let hit boyle; then take the braune and bray hit ſmalle, and put 


hit therto unſtreyned ; and do therto pouder of gynger and of canel, and colour 


hit with ſaffron; then take the peſtelles (/cgs) of the chekyns and couche hom in 
dyſshes, and poure the ſewe above, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Gele of fleſshe. 


Take vell, or pyggus, or capons, or hennus, or gryſe (grouſe), and ſethe hom 
wel togedur a longe tyme in watur and wyn; then take oute the fleſhe and clenſe 
the brothe, and blowe of the grees, and put therin thi pouder, and colour hit with 
turneſole, or with ynde, or with alkenet, or ſaunders, or ſaffron; and do therto 
ſugur or honey, and let hit boyle; and if thou wyl make hit white, take er thow 
clenſe thi brothe, and tempur hit with almondes mylk, and then clenſe hit, and 
do thy pouder therto, and ſethe it; and if hit be on fyſsh day, make hit on the 
ſame manere of playſſe (ↄlaiſe), or of codlynge, or of eles, or of pykes, or of ſoles, 
or tenches. And it thow wil make hit of two maner of colours in a dyſshe, take 
and make a rounde of paſte, and lay hit in the mydwarde of the chargeoure (4%), 
and poure in the gele; and when hit is colde, take oute the paſte, and poure the 
tother of another colour, and ſerve hit forthe colde. I 


Farſure for chekyns. 


Take freſsh porke, and ſethe hit, and hew hit ſmal, and grinde hit wel; and 


put therto harde zolkes of egges, and medel hom wel togedur, and do therto 
| | raiſynges 
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raiſynges of corance, and pouder of canel, and maces, and quibibz (cubebs), and 
of clowes al hole; and colour hit with ſaffron, and do hit into the chekyns; and 


then parboyle hom, and roſte, and endore (Sate) hom with rawe 7zolkes of egges, 
and flaume hom if hit be nede, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Farſure for chekins. 


Take the zolkes of harde egges, and bray hom ſmal, and take ſauge and 
parſel and hew hit ſmal, and medel (mingle) hom wel togedur, and do therto 
raiſynges of corance, and pouder of canel, and pouder of ginger, and do into 
the chekyns, and parboyle hom, and roſte hom, and do as I ſaide tofore. 


Malardes in cyne. 


Take malardes, and make hom clene, and chop hom, and ſethe hom with 
gode brothe of beef in a pot, and do therto onyons mynced grete, and do therto 
wyne and pouder of pepur; then take bredde, and ſtepe hit in brothe, and draw 
hit up, and do hit in a pot, and clowes, and maces, and pynes, and colour hit 
with ſaunders and ſaffron; and put therto ſugur or honey, and in the ſettynge 
doun do therto a lytel vynegur, and ſerve hit forthe. | | 


Blaunche mortrewes. 


a Take gode cowe mylke, and rawe egges the zolkes wel beten togedur, and 
ſothen (Soiled) porke, braye it, and do hit in a panne withouten herbes, and let 


hit boyle, and ſtere (ir) hit wel ty] hit crudde; then take hit up ande preſſe hit 
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329 mylke, and do therto pouder of pepur and of clowes, and let hit boyle ; and 


well, and then take almonde mylke or gode creme of cowe mylke, and do hit in 
a panne, and do therto ſugur or honey, and let hit boyle; and do the crudde 
therto, and colour hit depe with ſaffron, and then dreſſe hit forthe, iii. leches (ices) 


in a dyſshe or v. and poure the ſothen creme above, and caſt theron ſugur and 
ſaunders, and maces medelet togedur, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Rys Lumbarde. 5 | 
Take rys, and pyke hom clene, and waſshe hom, and parboyle hom, and do 
hom in a pot; and do therto gode brothe of beef, and put therto ſugur or honey, 
and let hit boyle, and coloure hit with ſaffron; and if thow wilt have it ſtondynge, 
take rawe zZolkes of egges, and bete hom wel togedur, and draw hom thurgh a 
ſtreynour, and do hit in the pot, and let' hit boyle with the potage, and then 
dreſſe hit up in diſshes; and take harde zolkes of egges, and clowes, and maces, 


5 mynced, and medel hom togedur, and ſtraw theron, and ſerve hit 
orthe. 


Leche Lumbarde. 


Take porke and ſethe hit, and take of the ſkyn, and pyke out clene the 
ſenowes ( /inews), and bray hit, and take and breke rawe egges therto, and medel 
hit wel togedur in a faire veſſell, and put therto pouder of pepur, and of clowes, 
and raiſynges of corance, and dates mynced, and ſugur, and do hit in a bleddur 
(bladder), or in a bagge, and let hit wel ſethe; and when hit is ynogh take hit up 
and cut hit on leches, as hit were peſcoddes; then take gret rayſynges, and bray 
hom and drawe hom up with wyne, and do hit in a pot; and do therto almonde 


in 


the 
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the ſettynge doun do therto pouder of canell and of ginger, and tempur hit with 


. then dreſſe thi leches in dyſshes, and poure the ſyrip above, and ſerve hit 
Oorthe. | 


Payn ragun. 


Take clarified honey, and ſugur cypre, and boyle hom togedur with eſy fire, 
that hit brenne (urn) not, and when hit haſe boylet awhile take up a drope, and 
do hit in a lytel watur, and loke if it honge togedur ; then take hit from the fyre, 
and do therto a gret quantitie of pynes, and pouder of ginger, and ſtere hit well 
togeder, tyl hit begynne to thik (zo thicken); then take and caſt hit on a wete 


table, and leche hit, and ſerve hit forthe with roſte on fleſsh day, or fried mete 


on fyſsh day. 


Leche lardys. 


Take gode cowe. mylke, and parſel, and grinde hit, and tempur hit up withe 
the mylke, and do hit in a pot, and take egges and ſethe pork, wel enterlarded, 
and hewe hit ſmal, and medel hit together, and let hit ſethe; and after thow haſe 
ſo done, take divers pottes, and do in hom mylke, and egges, and porke, thus 


medelet as tofore; and make hom of dyvers colours, ſome with ſaffron, and make 


hom zelowe, and another with ſaunders and ſaffron, and another with amydoun, and 
another with turneſole, and anuther with alkenet, and another with ynde (indigo), 
and another blacke, with ſothen blode and cruſtes of bred -fried, drawen thurgh a 
ſtreynour ; then take al thi veſſelles, and ſethe hom, and lay hom on a faire clothe, 
one upon another, and preſſe hom wel, tyl al the ſewe be oute clene, and when 
thai byn clene, leche hom thyn (cut them in thin ſlices), and frie hom a lytel in faire 
greſe, and ſerve hom forthe. 


Craunes and Herns ſhall be armed with larde, and roſted and eten withe 
pouder of ginger. | | 


Pecokkes and Parteriches ſchalle be parboyled, and larded, and roſted and 
eten with pouder of gynger. | 


At a feeſte roiall pecokkes ſhall be dight on this manere. 


Take and flee off the ſkynne with the fedurs ( feathers), tayle, and the nekke, 
and the hed theron ; then take the ſkyn with all the fedurs, and lay hit on a table 
abrode; and ſtrawe theron grounden comyn; then take the pecokke, and roſte 
hym, and endore (Sate) hym with rawe zolkes of egges; and when he is roſted 
take hym of, and let hym coole awhile, and take and ſowe hym in his ſkyn, and 


gilde his combe, and fo ſerve hym forthe with the laſt cours (conr/e). 


Sauſe for a gooſe. 


Take a faire panne, and ſet hit under the gooſe whill ſche roſtes (whzle 7t 7s 
roaſting) ; and kepe clene the greſe that droppes thereof, and put therto a godele 
of wyn and a litel vynegur, and verjus, and onyons mynced or garlck ; then take 
the gottes (guts) of the gooſe, and ſlitte hom, and ſcrape hom clene in watur and 
ſalt, and ſo wasſh hom, and ſethe hom, and hak hom ſmal ; then do all this togedur 
in a poſtenet (pipkin) and do therto raiſinges of corance, and pouder of pepur, and 
of gynger, and of canell, and hole clowes, and maces, and let hit boyle, and ſerve 
hit forthe, 


R 2 Pevrate 
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Pevrate ſauſe for veel or veniſon. 


Take bred and frie it in greeſe, and drawe hit up with the brothe and vynegur, 


and do thereto pouder of pepur, and of clowes, and let hit boyle, and ſerve hit 
forthe. 


Sauſe blaunk (w) ite ſauce) for capons ſothen. 


Take almondes, and blaunche hom, and grinde hom, and tempur hom up 
with verjus, and do therto pouder of gynger, and of canell, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Sauſe neyger (black ſauce) for hennes or capons. 


Take the lyver of the capoune and of the henne, and broyle hom on the coles, 
and cruſtes of bred broyle alſo therwith, and ſet a faire panne under the foules while 
thai roſten, and when thai begyn to droppe put in the panne a godele of verjus, and 
a lytel vynegur; then take and bray the lyver, and the bredde right ſmal, and 
grinde therwith a fewe anys, and greynes, and gynger, and canell, and tempur 
hit up with that in the panne, and ſerve hit forthe when hit is boylet (Soiled). 


Syrip for a capon or fayſant (pheaſant). 


Take almondes, and bray hom, and tempur hom up with wyn, and make a 
gode thik mylke, and colour hit with ſaffron, and do hit in a poſtenet, and put 


therto gode plentie of pynes, and raiſynges of corance, and do therto pouder of 
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nger, and of clowes, and of galyngale, and of canel, and let hit boyle, and put 


ugar therto ; and when the capons, or the faiſantes byn roſted, take and poure the 
ſyrip above, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Sauſe neyger for maudelard roaſted. 


Take bredde ſteped in vynegar, and drawe hit up with vynegar and blode 
boyled; and do therto pouder of pepur, and of gynger, and the greſe ( fat) of the 
maudelard, and boyle hit, and ſerve hit forthe. 


To make galantyne. 


Take cruſtes of bred, and ſtepe hom in broken wyn or vynegar, and grinde 
hit ſmal, and drawe hit up with vynegur thurgh a ſtreynour, and do therto pouder 
of galyngale, and of canel, and of ginger, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Vert (green) ſauſe. 


Take parſel, and myntes (mint), and peletur (pellitory), and coſtmaryn, and 
ſauge, and a lytel garlek and bredde, and grinde hit ſmal, and tempur hit up with 


vynegur, and do therto pouder of pepur, and of gynger, and of canel, and ſerve 
hit forthe. 


| | To make gynger ſauſe. 
Take faire light bred, and pare away the cruſte, and ſtepe the crome in vynegur, 


and grinde hit, and draw hit thurgh a ſtreynour with vinegar, and pouder of ginger, 


and of canelle, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Gaunſell 
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Gaunſell for geſe. 


Take floure, and tempur hit with gode cowe mylke, and make hit thynne, and 


colour hit with ſaffron; and take garlek, and ſtamp hit, and do therto, and boyle 
hit, and ſerve hit forthe. N 
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Chaudern for ſwannes. 


Take the lyver and al the offall, and make hit clene, and let hit ſethe, and 
$ | when hit is ſothen, take hit up and pyke oute clene the bones, and dreſſe the lyver 
® and al the entraile, and chop the beſt; and take bredde ſteped in brothe, and drawe 


338 hit up with the blode and brothe thurgh a ſtreynour ; and do hit in a pot, and let 


hit boyle, and do therto wyn, and a lytel vynegur, and pouder of pepur, and of 
clowes, and of gynger, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Cruſtade. 


339 Take chekyns, and pejons, and ſmale briddes, and make hom clene, and choppe 
hom on peces, and ſtewe hom al togedur in a gode brothe wel made with faire greſe, 
and pouder of pepur, and of clowes, and do therto verjouſe, and colour hit withe 

a | | | ſaffron ; then make coffyns („landing cruſts without lids) and pynche hom, and couche 

1 5 thi flesſh therein, and put therto raſynges of corance, and pouder of gynger, and of 

canell; and take rawe egges, and breke hom, and ſtreyne hom thurgh a ſtreynour into 


the ſewe of the ſtewe, and ſtere hit well togedur, and poure hit in the coffyns above 
the flesſne, and then lay the covere thereon, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Raffyolys. 


340 Take ſwynes lire (h), and ſethe hit, and hewe hit ſmalle, and do therto zolkes 
of egges, and medel hit wel togedur, ande make hit right ſouple, ande do therto a lytel 
larde mynced, and grated cheſe, and pouder of ginger, and of canelle ; then take and 
make balles therof as gret as an appull, and wynde hom in the calle of the ſwyne, every 
balle by hymſelf; then make a coffyn of paſte ſchapet aftur hit (formed like it), and lay 
hit therin, and bake hit; and when thai byn baken, take zolkes of egges, and bete 


hom welle in a veſſell, and do therto ſugur, ande gode pouder, and colour hit with 
ſaffron, and poure above, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Chowettes on fleſshe day. 


Take the lyvere of a ſwyn, and of hennes, and capons, and cut hom ſmal as to a 
pye, and frye hom in greſe; then make ſmale coffyns, and do hit therin, and do therto 


harde zolkes of egges, and pouder of gynger ; then kover hit, and frie hit or bake hit, 
and ſerve hit forthe. 


Farſure to make pome de oringe. 


Take the lyvre of porke, and bray hit all rawe right ſmal, and do therto pouder of 

pepur, and of clowes, and of canel, and ſaffron, and rayſynges of corance ; then take 

341 and make thereof balles lyke appuls, and wete hom well in the white of egges, and 
then do hom in boylying watur, and let hom ſcthe, and when thai have ſothen awhile, 
take hom up and do hom on a ſpitte, and roſte hom well; then take parſel, and grinde 

hit, and wringe hit up with egges thurgh a ſtreynour, and do therto a lytel floure, and 
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endore hom therwith in the roſtynge, and if thowe wylt take ſaffron, or ſaunders, or 
ynde (indigo) and do therwith as I ſaide to fore, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Cokagrys. 


Take an olde cok and pull hym (pluck him) and waſshe hym, and flee hym all, 

342 ſafe the lygges (legs); and fyl hym full of the ſame farſe (/ufjing) ; and alſo take a 
pygge, and flee hym from the middes dounward, and fyl hym als full of the ſame farſe, 

and ſowe hym faſte togedur, and ſethe hom; and when thai have ſothen a god while, 


and do therto ſaffron, and endore hom therwithe; and when thai arne roſted dreſſe 
hom forthe, and lay on hom golde foyle and ſylver. 


Urchonys in ſerviſe. 
Take the mawe of a grette ſwyne, and v. or vi. of pygges mawes, and fylle hom 


fulle of the ſame farſe, and ſowe hom faſte, and ſethe hom a lytel while, and make 


' prikkes of paſte, and fry hom, and ſet hom in the mawes made aftur, and yrchon, and 
343 do hom on a ſpete, and roſte hom, and endore hom as to fore, and ſerve hit forth. 


6 | Flampoyntes. 


Take gode enturlarded porke, and ſethe hit, and hewe hit, ande grinde hit ſmall ; 


and do therto gode fat cheſe grated, and ſugur, and gode pouder ; then take and make 
coffyns of thre ynche depe, and do al this therin; and make a thynne foyle of paſte, 


and cut oute thereof ſmale poyntes, and frie hom in greſe, and ſtike hom in the farſe, 
and bake hit, and ſerve hit forthe. 6 5 


Daryalys. 


Take creme of almondes, or of cow mylke, and egges, and bete hom well togedur; 
and make ſmal coffyns, and do hit therin; and do therto ſugur and gode pouders, or 


344 take gode fat cheſe and egges, and make hom of divers colours, grene, red, or zelowe, 


and bake hom and ſerve hom forthe. 


Furmente with purpeys. 


Take almonde mylk, and withe watur, and make thi furmente therwith, as before 
ſaide, and dreſſe hit forth with purpeys. | 


Porre of peſon. 
Take peſon and ſethe hom, and kever hom faſt tyl thai breke, then take hom up 


and ſtreyne hom, and mynce onyons, and do al into a pot, and let hit wel ſethe; and 


do therto oyle and ſugur, and colour hit with ſaffron, and ſerve hit forth. 


| Peſon of almayn. | 


Take white peſon, and waſsh hom, and ſethe hom a gret while; then take hom 
345 up, and do hom in colde watur, til the holys (Hulls) gone of; then do hom in a pot, 
and let hom wele boyle, and kover hom, that no brothe go out; and do therto almonde 


mylke, and floure of rys, and colour hit with ſaffron, and ſerve hit forthe, and caſte 
theron pouder of ginger. | 


Jowtes 


ake hom up, and do hom ona ſpette, and roſte hom welle; and take zolkes of eggus, 
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Jowtes made with almonde milk. 


Take gode herbes and ſethe hom, and hewe hom, and grinde hom ſmal; then 
take almondes, and blaunche hom, and bray hom, and tempur hom up with watur, 


and do hit in a pot, and the jowtes therto, and let hom ſethe, and ſerve hom 
forthe. 


Fyge to potage. 


Take almondes, and blaunche hom, and grinde hom, and tempur hom up with 
watur and wyn, and let hit ſethe, and take fyges, and cut hom on foure, and hole 
raiſynges, and do therin, and pouder of ginger, and honey, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Poche to potage. 
Take egges and breke hom in boylynge watur, and let hom ſethe, and when thai 


byn ſothen take hom up, and take milke and zolkes of egges, and bete hom wel toge- 


247 


348 


dur, and do hit in a pot; and do therto ſugur or honey, and colour hit with ſaffron, 
and let it ſethe; and at the firſt boyle take hit of, and caſte therin pouder of ginger; 


Res dreſſe the ſothen egges in dyſshes, and poure the een above, and ſerve hit 
forthe. 


Bruet of egges to potage. 


Take faire watur, and let hit boyle, then do therin buttur and gobettes of cheſe, 
and let hit ſethe togedur; take egges and wringe hom thurgh a ſtreynour, and bete 
hom wel togedur, and medel hit wel with verjous, and do hit in the but let hit 
not boyle, and do therto n and ſerve hit forthe. 


Toſte to potage. 
Take wyn nd honey, and bete hit well togedur, and ſethe hit welle, and ſcome 


hit welle, and put therto pouder of pepur, and of gynger ; and take and toſte bredde, 


and dreſſe hit forthe, and poure the ſewe above. 


Aqua patys to potage. 


Take and pille garlec, and ſethe hit in watur and oyle, and colour hit with ſaffron , 
and do therto pouder marchaunt and falt, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Soppes in fenell. 


Take Ps blades of fenell, and cutte hom, but not too ſmalle, and ſethe hom 
in watur ande oyle, and mynce onyons and do therto, and colour hit with ſaftron, 


and do therto pouder, and take and toſte bredde, and dreſſe hit forthe, and poure 
the ſewe above. 


Slitte ſoppes. 


Take the white of lekes, and ſlytte hom, and ſethe hom in wyn, and oyl, 
and do therto pouder and toſte bredde (ſoaſted bread), and do as to foreſaide. 


Muſculs 
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Muſculs (muſclks) in ſewe. 


Take muſculs and pyke hom clene, and waſsh hom, and ſethe hom, and caſt 


349 therto a lytel wyn or ale, when thai byn ſothen clenſe thi brothe thurgh a ſtreynour, 


and do hit in a pot; and mynce onyons and do therto, and ſtepe cruſtes of bredde 
in the brothe, and draw hit up, and do therto, and pouder of pepur, and let hit 


ſethe, and colour hit with ſaffron, then put thi muſculs in the pot, and ſerve hit 


350 


forthe. | 
5 Cadel of muſculs to potage. 


Take muſculs and ſethe hom, and pyke oute the meate clene, and waſsh hom 
in wyne, and take ſume of hom, and drawe hom up with the ſame brothe, then 
take almondes and bray hom, and tempur up thi mylke with watur; do al this in 
a pot togedur, and take the white of lekes and parboyle hom, and hew hom, and 
do therto; and do therto pouder of pepur, and of clowes, and ſethe hom, and 
mynce onyons, and frie hom in oyle, and do therto, and colour hit with ſaunders 


or ſaffron; and in the ſettynge doun do therto a lytel verjouſe and vynegur, medlet 
with pouder of gynger, and of canel, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Eles in bruet. 


Take eles and cut hom in peces, and waſsh hom, and do hom in a pot, and 


do therto watur and wyn, and onyons mynced, and ſage and parſel, and let hit 


boyle; and take cruſtes of bredde, and ſtepe hom in the brothe, and drawe hom 


up with wyne, and do hit in the pot, and pouder of pepur, and colour hit with 
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ſaffron, and ſerve hit forth. > 
Eles in ſorry. | ” 
Take eles and cut hom on culpons, and waſsh hom, and take a potte, and do 
therin faire watur, and a lytell wyne and onyons mynced, and gode herbes, and 


let hit ſethe; then do thi fyſshe therto, and pouder of ginger and of canell, and 
colour hit withe ſaunders, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Balok brothe. 


Take eles and flee hom, and cut hom on culpons ( junks), and pykerelles alſo 
therwith, and waſsh hom; then take a pot with faire watur, and let hit ſethe, and 
do therto onyons mynced, and ſauge, and parſell, and other gode herbes; then 


put in the fyſsh, and do therto a lytel wyn, that hit be curyd with the ſewe (covered 


with the liquor); and do therto pouder of pepur, and of ginger, and of galyngale, 
and of canell, and colour hit with ſaunders, and ſaffron, and ſerve hit forthe, 


Eles in grave. 


Take almondes, and grinde hom, and drawe hom up with ſwete wyn, and 
put hit into a pot; and do therto hole culpons of eles, and clowes, and maces, 
and raiſynges of corance, and pynes, and ginger mynced, and let hit boyle, and 
colour hit with ſaunders; and in the ſettynge doun do therto a lytel vynegur, medelet 
with pouder of canelle, and ſerve hit forthe. . 
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Eles in braſill. 


Take gode fat eles, and ſethe hom al hole, and when thai byn ſothen, take of 
the fyſsh from the bones, and do hit in a morter, and dates, parboylet therwith, 
and grinde hit ſmalle; and do therto the lyver of codlynge ſothen, or of other gode 
fyſsh, and when hit is grounden, tempur hit up with almonde mylk, and do it in 
a pot, and let hit boyle; and do therto ſugur, and pouder of clowes, and of maces, 
and make hit ſtondynge (if) with floure of rys, and colour hit with ſaffron and 
ſaunders, and dreſſe hit forthe in leches ( ices), and caſt theron ſugur and gynger 


mynced. 


1 Potage wauter. | | 
Take whelkes (wells) and ſethe hom, then take oute the fyſsh, and bray hit 


in a morter al hole, and tempur hit up with almonde mylke, and do hit in a pot, 


and let hitte ſethe; and do therto clowes, and maces, and ſugur, and colour hit 


334 with ſaunders and ſaffron, and make hit ſtondynge with floure of rys, or with bred, 
then dreſſe hit forthe in leches; and caſt theron red anys in cumfit, and pouder 


of ginger, and ſugur medelet togedur. 


Crem boyled. 


Take crem of cowe mylke, and zolkes of egges, and bete hom wel togedur, 
and do hit in a pot, and let hit boyle tyl hit be ſtondynge, and do therto ſugur, 


and colour hit with ſaffron, and dreſſe hit forthe in leches, and plante therin floures 


of borage, or of vyolet. | 


Potage of ynde. 


Take almonde mylke, made with ſwete wyn, and do hit in a pot, and let hit 
ſethe, and make hit ſtondynge with floure of rys; and do therto clowes, and ſugur, 


and colour hit with ynde that longes to potage, take and breke hit in a morter, 
and tempur hit with a lytel wyn, and in the ſettynge doun, put hit in the pot, and 


dreſſe hit forthe in leches. 


Botyr of almondes. 


Take almonde mylke, and let hit boyle, and in the boylinge caſt therto a lytel 


wyn or vynegur; and when hit is ſothen, take and caſt hit on a canvas abrode 


( ſpread it on a cloth), tyl hit be colde, then take and gedur hit togedur, and honge 
hit up in a clothe a lytel while, then lay hit in colde watur, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Crem of almonde mylk. 


Take almonde mylke, and boyle hit, and when hit is boylet take hit from 
the fyre, and ſpringe theron a lytel vynegur; then take and caſt hit on a clothe, 


and caſt theron ſugur, and when hit is colde gedur hit together, and leche hit in 
dyſshes, and ſerve hit forthe. BY 


Tart on Ember-day. 


Parboyle onions, and ſauge, and parſel, and hew hom ſmall, then take gode 
fatte cheſe, and bray hit, and do therto egges, and tempur hit up therwith; and 


do 


6% Amen oon 


do therto butter and ſugur, and raiſynges of corance, and pouder of ginger, and 


of canell; medel all this well togedur, and do hit in a coffyn, and bake hit un- 
coveret, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Tart de bry. 


357 Take rawe zolkes of egges, and gode fat cheſe, and dreſſe hit, and medel hit 
well togedur ; and do therto pouder of gynger, and of canel, and ſugur, and ſaffron, 
and do hit in a coffyn, and bake hit toforeſaid, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Tart for Lenton. | 


Take figges and raiſinges, and waſsh hom in wyne, and e hom, and 
appuls and peres clene pared, and the corke tane out (he cores taken out); then take 

freſh ſamon, or codlynge, or hadok, and grinde hit, and medel hit al togedur, and 
do hit in a coffyn, and do therto pouder of ginger, and of canelle, ande clowes, and 
maces; and plaunte hit above (ornament it on the top) with pynes, or almondes, 


and prunes, and dates quartert, then cover thi coffyn, and bake hit, and ſerve hit 
forthe. | 


Chiſan. 


358 Take hole roches, and tenchys, or plays, but choppe hom on peces, and frie 
hom in oyle; and take cruſtes of bredde, and draw hom with wyn, and vynegur, 
and bray fygges, and drawe hom therwith; and mynce onyons, and frie hom, and 
do therto, and blaunched almondes fried, and raiſinges of corance, and pouder of 


clowes, and of ginger, and of canell, and let hit boyle, then do thi fiſsh in a faire 
veſſell, and poure thi ſewe above, and ſerve hit forthe colde. 


: Farſure for a codlynges hed. 


Take che lyver of the fyſsh, and ſethe hit, then take bred and ſtepe hit in the 
brothe, and grinde the lyver, and the bred togedur, and do therto pouder of ginger, 
359 and of canel, and ſaffron ; and do therto a lytel of brothe, and raiſynges of corance, 


and clowes, and maces, and tempur hit well togedur, and do hit in the hed, and 
make hit faſt, and ſethe hit well, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Gyngawtre. 


Take the pake (a quantity) of the lyver of hake, or of codlynge, or of hadok, 
and parboyle hit well; then take hit up and dyſe hit ſmal (cut it ſinall as dice); and 
do hit in a poſtenet, and do therto the fatte of the brothe and wyn, and take lighr 
bred, and drawe hit up with the brothe nentz to thik (ot too thick); and do therto 


2838 a lytel, and pouder of clowes, and of maces, and let hit boyle, and colour 
it grene, and ſerve hit forthe. | 1 


Lamprons in galentyn. 


360 Take lamprons and ſcalde hom, and do hom in a panne, and ſethe hom, and 


do therto galentyne, but let not be therin moche brothe, and do therto pouder of 
ginger, and of canel, and boyle hit, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Serviſe 
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2 Serviſe on fiſshe day. 


At the firſt cours, oyſturs in grave, and baken herringe, and pyke, and ſtok 
fiſh, and merlynges (wh:/ings) fried. At the ſeconde cours, eles in grave, and 
purpays, and galentyne ; and therwith congur, ande ſalmon, freſshe and dorre roſted, 
or 1 ſothen, and baken eles and tart. At the thridde courſe, roſe to potage, 
and crem of almondes; and therwith ſturgeon, and whelkes, and gret eles, and 


lamprons roſted, and tenches in gele; and therwith daryolus (cuſtard baked in a cruſt), 
and leche-fryes, made of frit and friture. 


On fyſsh-day at the firſte cours. 


Buttur of almondes, and therwith firmente with the purpoys, and eles in ſurre, 


and grave fyſsh, and falte lampray, and pyke, and hake, or codlynge, or hadok, 
with gyngangre (gnger); and part this in fyve, and gret baken eles in braſyle to 
potage ; and therwith turbot, and congur, and plays, and ſoles in ſyne, and gele; 


and therwith leche-fryes, and pome de orange made of fruyt. At the thridde cours, 


potage of ynde, and crem of almondes ; and therwith brem de mere, and gurnade, 
and crabbes, and crevyſe (cray-f/b), and lamprons in lentyne; and therwith gret 


eles roſted, and baken breme or carpe, and cheſan, and darryolus, and tarteletes, 
ande peres in ſyrip. | 


Serviſe on fleſshe-day. 


Bores-hed enarmed (ornamented), and bruce to potage ; and therwith beeff, and 
moton, and peſtels (/egs) of porke; and therwith ſwan and conynge roſted, and tarte. 
At the ſeconde courſe drope, and roſe to potage ; and therwith maudelard and 
faiſant, and chekons farſed ( fuffed) and roſted, and malachis baken. At the thridde 
courſe conynges in grave, and bore in braſe to potage; and therwith teles roſted, 


and partriches, ande woodcock, and ſnytes, and raffyolys baken, and flampoyntes. 


| Serviſe on fleſhe-day. 


At the firſte courſe, browet farſyne (broth enriched with meat ), and charlet to 
potage ; and therwith bake maudelard, and teles, and ſmalle briddes, and do therto 
almonde mylke; and therwithe capon roſted with the ſyrip; and therwith veel 


roſted, and pygge roſted, and endored and ſerved with the zolke on his neke over 
gilde, and herneſewes ; therwith a leche, and a tarte of fleſh. At the ſeconde cours 


browet of almayne, and viaunde rial to potage ; and therwithe maularde and conynges 
roſted, and faiſaunt, and venyſon ; and therwith gele, and a leche, and urchynnes, 


and pome de orynge. At the thridde cours, bore in egurdouce, and mawmene to 


potage ; and therwithe cranes, and kydde, and curlew, and partoryche roſted, and 
therwith a leche, and cuſtarde, and pecok, endoret ande roſted, and ſerved with 
the ſkyn; and therwith kockagris, and flaumpoynts, and daryoles, and peres in 
ſyrip. EL 


Turtelettys of fruture. 


Take fygges, and grinde hom ſmall, and do therto pouder of clowes, and of 
pepur, and ſugur, and ſaffron, and cloſe hom in foyles ( fla! pieces) of dogh, and 
frie hom, and flawme hom with honey, and ſerve hit torthe, | 


8 2 | | On 


— 


„ ein COORDEE. 


On fleſsh- day. 


At the firſt cours, bukkenade and browet of almayn to potage; and therwith 
et fleſsh, weel roſted, and chapon (capon) and ſwan roſted, and therwith a ſhielde of 
eynt Jorge, and an aungely, therwith a leche, and gret baken mete. At the ſeconde 


65 courſe, juſſett, pynenade to potage, and therwithe pygge, kidde, and venyſon roſted, 
oY feſaunt and herneſewes, ande chekyns roſted, and a ſoteltee Seint-Jorge on horſebak 


colde creme and gele to potage ; ande therwith fylettes of venyſon, roſted pejons, 
egretys, partoriches, rabettes, and qwales, pome de orynge, and a ſoteltee, a caſtel 


that the Kyng and the Qwhene comen in for to ſee how Seint Jorge ſloth, and payn 


| | and ſleynge the dragun, a leche and ſamakade, and bake mete. At the thridde cours 
| 
| puffe, and pety-pettys, and cuſpis and doucettes. 


i ; | Warduns in ſyruppe. 


366 Take wardens (pears), and pare hom clene, and ſethe hom in red wyn with 
5 mulberryes, or ſaunders, tyl thai byn tendur, and then take hom up, and cut hom, 
| and do hom in a pot; and do therto wyn crete, or vernage ||, or other gode ſwete 


; 3 wyne, and blaunch pouder, and ſugur, and pouder of gynger, and let hom boyle 
awhile, and then ſerve hit forth. 


Sobyr ſauſe. 


Take raiſinges, and grinde hom, and bred therwith, and tempur hit up with 
wyn, and do therto gode pouder, and let hit ſethe, then frie roches, and loches, and 
ſoles, or other gode fyſsh, and do thi ſauſe above, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Egurdouce. 


Take loches or rochys, tenches or ſoles, cut hom on peces, and frie hom; then 
take half wyn, and half vynegur, and raiſynges of corance, and ſugur, and onyons, 
367 mynced and fried; and do therto clowes, and maces, and gode powder, and ſethe 
hit, and poure on the fyſsh, and ſerve hit forthe. 


. 


Gele of fyſshe. 


Take tenches, pykes, eles, turbot and plays, or other gode fyſsh, and cut hom 
on peces, and ſcalde hom, and -waſh hom clene, and drie hom in a panne, and do 
therto wyn a godele, and the thridde (bird) parte vynegur, and a lytel watur, and 
ſethe hit well; when hit is innowe take hit up, and pyke out the bones clene, and 
put hit in a faire veſſel; then cole thi brothe thurgh a clene clothe into a faire veſlell ; 

368 and caſte therto gode pouder, and colour hit with ſaffron ynogh, and ſer hit on the 
fire, and ſethe hit wel, and ſcome hit clene ; when hit is ſothen do of the greſe clene, 
and poure above the fiſshe, and ſerve hit forthe colde. 


Coungur in fauſe. 


Take coungur and ſcalde hym and waſhe hym clene, and ſethe hym, and when 
hit is ynogh take hit up, and let hit kole ; then take parſyly, myntes, peletur, 
| roſemaryn, 

$ Theſe I preſume were ſotelties. 
I Fernage.“ Vernaccia a ſort of Italian white wyne. Pegge. 
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roſemaryn, ſauge, and a fewe crummes of bred, and a lytel garlec and falte, and 
w_ al this in a morter with pouder marchaunt, and a fewe clowes, and drawe 


it up with vynegur, and a lytel wyn; then do thi fiſsh in a faire veſſell, and poure 


hit above, and ſerve hit forthe colde. 


Pykes in braſey. 


Take -pykes, and undo hom on the bale, and waſh hom clene; then lay hom 
on a roſtynge yrne, and roſte hom; then take wyn, and a lytel vynegur, and pouder 
of ginger, and of canell, and ſugur a godele, and falt; then take and boyle hit in a 


panne, and colour hit rede; when hit is ynogh dreſſe thi fyſsh in a faire veſſell, 
and poure thi ſewe above, and ſerve hit forthe. ” | 


Plays in cene. 


Take playſes (plarce), and make hom clene, and if thowe wilt cut hom on peces, 


and waſsh hom well, and frie hom in oyle, then take bred, and ſtepe hit in brothe 


of other fyſshe, and draw hit up withe vynegur, and a lytel wyn, and caſte therto 
pouder of ginger, and of pepur, and of canell, and falr, and colour hit gaude (4r:gh/) 


grene, but make hit noght to thik, then take and dreſſe thi fyſsh in a faire veſlell, 
and poure thi ſewe (/iquor) above, and ſo ſerve hit forthe. | 


Soles in cyne. 


Take ſoles, and flee hom, and waſh hom in water, then ſethe hom in faire 


water, and as thai byn ſothen (when they are boiled), take of the fynnes, and take 
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onyons ſothen, and bred ſtepet in the brothe, and grinde al this in a morter, and 
drawe hit up with the ſelf broth in vynegur and wyn, and do therto gode pouder 
and ſalte, and colour hit with ſaffron, and ſethe hit, and then dreſſe thi fyſsh in a 
faire veſſel, and do thi ſewe _ and ſo ſerve hit forthe. | 


A flaune of Almayne. 


_ Firſt take rayſins of coraunce, or elles other freſsh reyſins, and gode ripe peres, 


or elles gode appuls, and pyke oute the cokes of hom, and pare hom, and grinde 


hom, and the reyſins in a clene morter, and do then to hom a lytel ſwete creme of 
mylk, and ſtreyne hom thurgh a clene ſtreynour, and take x egges, or as many mo 
as wol ſuffice, and bete hom wel togedur, bothe the qwyte and the yolke, and draw 
hit thurgh a ſtreynour, and grate faire qwyte bred, and do therto a gode quantitie, 
and more ſwete crem, and do therto, and do al this togedur; and take ſaffron, and 
pouder of ginger, and canel, and do therto, and a lytel falt, and a quantitie of faire 


ſwete buttur, and make a faire coffyn, or two, or as many as needes, and bake hom 


373 


a lytel in an oven, and do this bature in hom, and let bake hom as thow woldes bake 


flaunes, or cruſtades, and when thay byn baken ynogh, ſtrawe upon hom pouder - 


of canel, and of qwyte ſugur. And this is a gode maner of cruſtade, 
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Que suxr POTAGIA IN TEMPORE A FESTO SANCTI MICHAELIS USQUE xlam. (QUADRA- 
| GESIMAM “.) | 


Brewewes in ſomere. 


For xx meſles. Take i. pound and di. (dimidium, half) of almandes, and 
blaunche hom, and braie hom with brothe of beef, and make gode thikke mylke, 
and draw hit thurgh a ſtraynour, and putte hit in a pot ; and put therto clowes, and 

374 maces, pynes, raiſinges of corance, and gynger myncet, and caſt ſugre therto, and 
take two fylettes of pork, and hewe hom, and braie hom rawe, and in the brayinge 
caſt therto v. yolkes of eyren; and qwhen hit is braiet ſmal, take up the ſtuffure, 
and do hit in a chargeour, and putte therto pouder of pepur, and ſaffron, and pouder 
of clowes, and falt, and medel al togedur, and take a panne with faire water, and ſet 
hit over the fyre and boile hit. And of the ſtuffure make ſmale pelettes, and caſt 

in the panne, and let hom boile togedur, and qwhen hit is boylet a litel qwyle, take 
hom oute, and putte hom in the ſame mylke, and boyle hom togedur ; and qwhen 
hit is ſet doun from the fyre, putte therto a litel vinegre. And if ye wil chaunge 


375 the colour in wyntur ſeſone, take ſaffrone and ſaundres, and do therto, and then 


hit ſchal be ſangwyn (red) colour. 


Grewel enforſed. 


Take and make thikke 3 and ſtrayne hom thurgh a ſtraynour, and putte 
hom agayne into the pot; and take fylettes of pork, and ſethe hom, and braie hom 
ſmal, and put hom in grewel and let hom ſethe, and putte therto ſaffrone, and at 
the firſt boyling take hom off the fyre that they whaile noght, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Alaunder of moton. | 


Take moton of the legge (the fleſh of a leg of mution), and ſeth hit tendur bi 
hitſelf, and qwhen hit 1s ſothen take and braie hit in a morter, or hewe hit ſmal with 


376 a knyfe, and putte hit in a pot and boile hit with the ſame broth ; and take ſaffrone, 


2 pouder of clowes, and of canel, and put therto, and ſeth hit, and ſerve hit 
orthe. | 


Alaunder of beef. 


Take leches (/{ices) of the lengthe of a ſpoune, and take parcel and hewe ſmal, 
and pouder of pepur, and maree, and tempur hit togedur, and take leeches of beef, 
and rolle hom therin, and laye hom on a gridirne, and on the coles tyl they ben 


roſted ; and if ye have no maree, take of the ſelf talgh' and hewe hit with the parcelle, 
and tempur hit as ye dyd before. FE” 


Rys Lumbarde rennynge. 


Take rys and pyke hom clene, and waſhe hom in three or foure hote waters ; 
377 afterwards ſethe hom in clene water tyl thay begynnen to boyle, and at the firſt 


boyle 
The diſhes that are in ſeaſon from Michaelmas to Lent. 
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boyle put oute clene that water, and ſeth hom with brothe of freſh fleſh, and putte 
therto ſugre, and colour hit with ſaffrone. And for to make rys lumbard ſtondynge, 
take raw yolkes of eyren, and bete hom, and put hom to the rys beforeſaid, and qwen 
hit is ſothen take hit off the fyre, and make thenne a dragee ( /mall ſtweet balls) of 
the yolkes of harde eyren broken, and ſugre and gynger mynced, and clowes, and 


_—_ and qwhen hit 1s put in dyſshes, ſtrawe the dragee theron, and ſerve hit 
orth. 


Mortrewes of fleſh. 


Take fylettes of porke, and ſeth hom wel, and qwhen they ben ſothen braye 
hom in a morter, and take bred ſteped in broth, and bray hit up with al in the 
morter, and then ſeth hit up with ſaffrone : and if thow wol make hit more ſtondyng, 


qwhen hit is boylet take yolkes of eyren, and bete hom, and putte hom therto, and 
caſt theron pouder of gynger. | 


Caboches. 


Take caboches, and waſhe hom in clene water, and boyle hom wel, and at the 
ſeconde boyle, take hom doun off the fyre, and preſſe hom wel tyl the water be clene 
oute, and then cutte hom in grete peces, and caſte hom in the broth of beef, and 
ſeth hom up with maribones, and colour hom then with ſaffrone, and thikke hit 
with grated bred ; but for a lorde hit ſchal be thikked with yolkes of eyren beten, 
and thenne let hit ones boyle, and ſerve hit forthe. 7 


Blaundeſorre vel blaunche mortrewes. 


Take broth of beef and tempur hit with almonde mylke, or elles with gode 
ſwete mylke creme of a cowe, and ſethe hit that hit be thikke, and take braune of 
a capone, or elles larde of freſshe porke, and braie it, and in the brayinge alaye hit 
with the mylke, and qwhen hit is braict let hit ſeth tyl hit be thikke; and putte 
therto ſugre, or elles honey and grated bred, or elles draw the bred thurgh a ſtray- 


nour, and qwhen hit 1s ſothen that hit be ſtondynge, then hit is clepet (called) 
blaunche mortrewes 


But for to make blaunch deſorre, thow ſchal make a ſyrip of redde wyne, or elles 
of ſwete wyne, and with vyneger, ſugur, ſaffrone, and pouder of ginger ; and qwhen 
the ſyrip is chaufet (warmed) a lytel over the fyre drawe hit thurgh a clene clothe, and 
thenne take the blaunche mortrewes, and laye hit in dyſhes in the manner of leches, 
and then hit is blaundeſorre, and ſerve hit forth. 


Blaumangere. 


Take ryſe and ſethe hom in water, and at the ſeconde boyle putte oute the water, 
and lay hom in a dyſshe, and dreſſe hom; and then take almondes and braye hom, 
and in the brayinge aloye hom with freſshe brothe of beef, and thenne take and 
ſethe up the rys with the mylke, and caſte ſugur therto : and take the braune of 
capons ſothen, and ceſe hit ſmal, and caſt therto; and thenne take blaunched 
almondes, and frye hom in greſe, and qwhen they ben fryed and taken up, ſtrawe 


on hem ſugur, and rolle hom wel therein; and thenne dreſſe up thy potage and 
ſerve hit forthe. 


Mawmene 
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ANCIENT COOKERY. 


Mawmene for xl mees. 


Take a galone of vernage or of clarre, and ſethe hit into three quartes, and take 
a pynte therof, and putte therto ii Ib. of ſugre, a quartrone of reyſyns of corance, a 
quartrone of a pounde of pynes, a quatrone of gynger mynced, di. Ib. of poudre of 
canell, and drawe hit with wyn thurgh a ſtraynour ; a half of quartrone of clowes, a 


382 half quartrone of pouder of gynger, a halt pounde of paſt roiale, a halfe pounde of 


chardecoynes, and take and putte al this togedur in a potte, and alway travaile (keep 
ſhaking) hit wel over the fyre; and thenne take braune of capons ſothen, or of fayſaun- 
tes, or of the rolale of larkes, and kutte the braune overthwert (cro/s-2i/e), and rolle 
hit in a clothe tyl hit be ſmal; and then take flour of rys, and drawe hit thurgh a 
ſtraynour with wyne, and putte hit in the ſame pot with ſaffron, and travaille hit wel: 
and qwen hit is boylet, ſet hit doune of the fyre, and bete in the braune therto, and 
putte a litel vynegre therin, and dreſſe hit in dyſshes flatte. 


And for to make a ſyrupe for to dreſſe hit with, that hit cleve not to the ſame 
dyſshe that hit ſchal be dreſſet in; take vernage, ſugre, ſaffrone, and pouder of gyn- 


ger, and chauf hit over the fyre, and let hit renne thurgh a clothe, and thenne dyppe 
383 


a ſaucer therin, and ſtrawe the dyſshes therwith be the ſydes, that the pottage ſtonde 
flatte, and cleve noght (and does not adbere). And if thow wol have the potage ren- 
nynge, putte theron a litel aqua vite; and qwhen hit is dreſſet in dyſhes, as hit is 


beforeſayd, thenne light hit with a waxe candel, and ſerve hit forthe brennynge. 


Viande riall for xl. mees. 


Take a galone of vernage, and ſethe hit into 111. quartes, and take a pynte therto, 
and two pounde of ſugree, 11. Ib. of chardekoynes (qu. cardamums), a pounde of paſte- 
roiale, and let hit ſethe untyl a galone of vernage. Take the yolkes of 60 eyren, and 
bete hom togeder, and drawe hom thurgh a ſtraynour, and in the ſettynge doune of 
the fyre putte the zolkes therto, and a pynte of water of ewroſe, and a quartrone of 


384 pouder of gynger, and dreſſe hit in dyſshes plate, and take a barre of golde foyle, and 


385 


another of ſylver foyle, and laye hom on Seint Andrews croſſe wyſe above the potage; 


and then take ſugre plate or gynger plate, or paſte royale, and kutte hom of loſenges, 
and plante hom in the voide places betwene the barres; and ſerve hit forthe. 


Viande ſypris for xl. mees. 


Take viii. Ib. of pynes, and two galons of vernage, and braie the pynes, and take 
111. Ib. of dates, and boyle hom, and then caſt hom in the ſame morter, and braie hom 
up with the ſame mylke, and drawe hom thurgh a ſtreynour that is wyde; and in 
the braying alaye hit with vernage, and drawe upa gode thik mykle thurgh a ſtreynour, 
and let hit have one boyle over the fire, that hit be thik, and then caſt in therto 
1111 Ib. of ſuger of Sypre, and let hit boyle up with the vernage; and then take one 
quartron of pouder of canell, and drawe the canell throgh a wyde ſtreynour with 
wyne, and caſt into the ſame pot, and travaile hit wel. 


| Take floure of rys, and drawe hit up with wyne, and put hit in the pot, and do 
hit anone from the fyre, and then put in the pouder of gynger before ſayde, and 
colour hit wyth a lytel ſaffron, and dreſſe hit up ſtondynge of vi. leches in a dyſshe, 


and 
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and ſtrawe theron ſugre plate made in loſenges, or elles qwith anys confit (preſerved 


anniſeed) and qwyte ſuger medelet togeder, in the maner of a dragge (a litile ball), 
and ſerve hit forthe, os 


Viande Burton for xl mees. 


Take vlb. of dates, ii lb. of reyſynges of ſypres, and ſethe hom all in red wyne ; 
and then bray hom with vernage, with a fewe chippes of light bred ſtepet in vernage, 
with clowes and canell; and when hit is brayed drawe up al togedur thik thurgh a 
ſtreynour, and put hit in a clene pot, and boyle hit, and in the boylinge take ii lb. 
of ſugre, and travaile hit wel ; and take the zolkes of eyren, and a quartron of gynger 
mynced, and caſte the gynger in the ſame pot, and travaile hit wel, and take the 
zolkes beforeſayde, and bete hom wel togeder, and ſtreyne hom thurgh a ſtreynour ; 
and in the ſettynge downe of the pot, bete in the eyren, and bete in ther among di. 
a quartron of pouder of gynger, and put in a few ſaunders, and ſaffron, ande falt, and 
water of eueroſe; and if hit be for a lorde, put vii leches in a diſshe, or v, and make 
a dragge of fyne ſugre, and triet pouder of ginger, and of anys in confit, and ſtrawe 
hit theron; and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Browet of almayne for x mees. 


Take iii lb. of almondes, and tempur hom, and drawe hom up with freſshe 
brothe of beef, and put into a pot; and take conynges parboyled, and choppe hom, 
and ribbes of porke chopped alſo; or elles take malardes chopped with the ribbes, 
and let hom ſethe up with the mylke, and make the portage rennynge ; and take 
maces, clowes, pynes, ginger, mynced reyſynges of corance, ſugre, and put therto; 
and take onyons mynced, and boyle hom in water, and after the firſt boyle clenſe 
hom out of the water, and caſt hom into the pot, and let hom ſethe up with the 


mylk, and colour hit with ſaffron; and take alkenet ii. penyworth, and frie hit in 


faire greſe, and put the greſe into a pot thurgh the ſtreynour in the ſettynge doune ; 


389 


390 


and take a lytel vynegur and pouder of ginger, and medel hit togedur, and caſt 
therto, and dreſſe hit, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Browet farſure for x mees. 
Take freſh brothe of beef, and red wyne, and boyle hom togeder, and caſt 


| therto clowes, maces, pynes, reiſynges of corance, gynger mynced, ſugre, and ſwete 


wyne; and take chippes of bred ſtepet in broth, and draw hit up with red wyne, 
and caſte into the ſame pot; and then take conynges parboyled, or elles rabets f, for 


thai are better for a lorde, and frie hom in freſsh grees, and hole for a lorde; and 


for other, culpon (cut) hom of gobettes, and take partriches and pulle hom, and 
cruſshe hom, and frie hom alſo: and when the conynges and the partriches ben half 
friet, caſt hom into the fame pot, and let hom boyle togeder. And tor a gret lorde, 
take ſquerelles inſtede of conynges, and dight hom as hit ts beforeſaide. And when 
all this is boylet ynogh take and put therto a lytel vynegur and ſaunders, ſaffron, 
and pouder of canel ſtreyned with wyne, and gif hit then a boyle after, ande ſet hit 
doun from the fire, and caſte therin pouder of ginger, and loke that the potage be 
rennynge, ande then dreſſe hit, and ſerve hit forthe al hole, a conynge and a par- 
triche in a diſshe for a lorde. | | 


+ Conynges and rabets are evidently, from this receipt, by no means ſynonymous terms; conynges, I appre- 
hend, were what we call ſtop-rabbets, i, e. very young ones. 


T 


Browet 
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Browet ſeeke for x. mees. 


Take ii Ib. of reiſynges of corance, and waſshe hom in hote water, and bray 
hom, and drawe hom up with wyne, and with a fewe chippes of bred, and put hit 
in a pot, and colour hit with a fewe ſaunders and ſaffron; and then take conynges 
parboyled, and roſte hom, and when thai byn half roſted chop hom on gobettes, and 
caſt hom into the ſame pot, and boyle al togeder ; and then take dates 4 waſshen, 
and cut hom of four quarters, ande caſte hom therto, and when hit is boyled ynog 


h, 
in the ſettynge doune put therto a lytel verjouſe and pouder of ginger ; and loke that 
hit be rennynge, and ſerve hit forthe. | ys 


A kolde browet for ſoper. 


Take almonde mylke, and drawe hit up with brothe of beef thik, and let hit 
ſethe; and take chekenes, and chop hom, and boyle hom in water, and when thai 


are half boyled, take and frie hom in freſsh greeſe, and lay hom in diſhes. And take 


392 


394 


393 


ſugre clowes, a few pynes, and maces, and caſt into the mylk, and when hit is 
boylet enſemble in the ſettynge doune, put therto a lytel vynegur, and poure hit in 
diſshes aboven the chekenes, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Conynges in grave. 

Take conynges parboyled, and chop hom in gobettes, and drawe up a thi 
almonde mylk, with brothe of beef, and boyle hit, and caſt in therto the conynges 
chopped, and clowes, maces, pynes, reiſynges of corance, and when hit is nygh 
boyled caſt in ſugre; and in the ſettynge doune put therto a lytel vynegur, and ſerve 
hit forthe. And if thow wyl make the grave ſteyned (coloured), put into the ſame 


pot ſaunders, ſaffron, and pouder of canel drawne up with wyne, and in the ſettynge 
doune caſt therto pouder of ginger, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Conynges in egredouce. 


Take conynges parboyled, and chop hom, and take dates clene waſshen, and 
raiſynges of corance braied in a morter, and draw hit up with wyne, and put al into 
a pot, and caſt therto clowes, maces, pynes, and ſugre, ſaunders, ſaffron, canel 


ſtreyned; and in the ſettynge doune put therto vyneger that hit be ſumqwat bytynge 


( ſomewhat ſharp), and caſte therto pouder of pepur, and of ginger; and ſerve hit 


. forthe. | 


Conynges in turbaturs. 


Take conynges parboyled, and half for roſted, and choppe hom in gobettes, 
and take and draw up a thik mylk of almondes, with freſsh brothe of beef, and caſt 
into the ſame pot the chopped conynges and clowes, maces, pynes, raiſynges of 
corance, ginger mynced, ſugre ynogh, or honey, and let hit boyle, and ſteyne hit 
with brothe, and with ſaffron, and ſaunders; and in the ſettynge doune do therto 


a lytel vynegur, ande pouder of gynger, and ſerve hit forth. 


Hares or conynges in ſene. 
Take conynges or hares, hilt (Æin) and waſsh hom forthewithe in the brothe 


of beef, and boyle the ſelf (ame) brothe in a pot, and ſkym hit wel, and then chop 


the 
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the hares or the conynges, and caſt into the ſame pot; and put therto pouder of 
pepur, and of canel, and onyons mynced of foure, and drawe up chippes of bred 


that is broun, and put therto, and in the ſettynge doune do therto a lytel vynegur 
and wyne, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Friſſure. 


Take hares hilt, and waſshe hom in brothe of beef with alle the blode, and 
boyle the blode, and ſkym hit wel, and then parboyle the hares, and chope hom, 


and frie hom in faire grees, and caſte hom into a pot, and let hom boyle enſemble 


(together); and put therto onyons mynced, clowes, maces, pynes, and reiſynges of 
corance, and draw up chippes of bred with wyne, and put therto; and alſo pouder 


of pepur, ande of canel, and ſugre, and colour hit with ſaffron: ande in the ſettynge 


397 


398 


doun alay (mx) hit with a lytel vynegur, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Boor in confith. 


Take felettes of braune, and let hom lye in merſauſe (in Hal) an houre, and then 
parboyle hom; and then take honey, and clarifie hit over the fire with an eye (egg) 
on this wyſe; take and breke an eye, and caſt in the zolk and alle, and aboute the 


ey wyl gedur a ſcome; and when the ſcome is ful gedred take a ſkymmour, and ſkym 


away the ey with all the ſcome theraboute, and then put therto a lytel wyne and 
pouder of pepur, or elles pouder of greynes, and ſtere (ir) faſt tyl hit wax thik, 
and in the thekenynge put the fylettes roſted therto, that al the ſauſe cleve to the 


filettes; and qwhen the ſauſe is bounden to the felettes take hom up al hote, and lay 


hom on a boarde to kele; then take and lay three of hom in a diſshe, ande on the 


tweyne by the ſides lay barres of ſilver, and on the thridde (!hird) in the middes lay 
a barre of golde ; and ſerve hit forthe. _ 1 | 


Boor in peverarde, or braune in peverarde. 


Take for a boor in peverarde the ribbes of a boore while thai be freſshe, and 
parboyle hom, and half roſte hom, and then chop hom, and caſt hom in the brothe 
of beef, and alay hit with wyne, and put in therto clowes, maces, pynes, raiſyns of 
corance, pouder of pepur, onyons mynced gret, and draw up a liour (mixlure) of 
chippes of bred, and put in therto, and ſaunders and ſaffron, ande honey, and in 
the ſettynge doune take a lytel vynegur, medelet with pouder of canel, and caſt 
therto; and then take braune lechet of twoe ynches length, and caſt into the ſame 
pot, and dreſſe hit up the t'one with the t'other : and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Boor in egredouce. 


Take dates clene waſshen, and raiſynges of corance, and boyle hom, and bray 
al enſemble (7ogether), ande in the brayinge put therto clowes, and draw up al with 
vynegur, or clarre, or other ſwete wyne, and put hit in a faire pot, ande boyle hit 
wel ; and put therto half a quartron of ſugre, or elles hony, and half an unce of 
pouder of canel ; and in the ſettyng doun take a lytel vynegur and medel therwith, 


and di. an unce of pouder of ginger, and a fewe ſaunders and ſaffron, and in the 


boylinge put therto ginger mynced, and put in the ſame pot; ande take freſsh 
braune, and ſethe hit, and then cut hit in thyn leches ( /{zces), and lay three in a 


399 diſshe, and then take di. Ib. of pynes, and frie hom in freſsh grees, and caſt therto 


the pynes, and when that byn thurgh hote take hom up with a ſkymmour, * let 
1 om 
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hom drie, and then caſt hom into the ſame pot ; and then put the ſyrip above the 
braune in the dyſshes ; and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Moſy for ſoper in ſomer. 


Take ſmale chekyns and chop hom, and ſethe hom in brothe of beef, and wyne ; 
and caſt therto clowes, maces, pynes, and hew parſel and ſauge and caſt therto, and 
colour hit with ſaffron; and take pouder of pepur, or of greynes de Paris, and put 
therto, and take eyren broken, and drawe thurgh a ſtreynour zolk and al, and bete 
hit with a pot ſtik, and put therto an unce of ginger, and ſhote al into the ſame pot 
to the chekeneſſe, and ſtur hit well, and when hit begynnes to boyle ſet hit from the 


fire; and ſerve hit forthe. 
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Chekyns in kirtyne for x mees. 


Take three Ib. of almondes braied, and draw up a gode thik mylk with brothe 
of beef; and put in the ſame pot ſugre, clowes, maces, pynes not mynced, and let 
hit boyle enſemble ty] hit be hanging (very thich); and take an unce of pouder of 
ginger, and medel hit with vynegur, and ſethe hit in the pot, and in the ſettynge 
doune, then take chekyns, and quarter hom, and ſethe hom halfe, and for a lorde, 
al hole; and when thai byn half ſothen pull of the ſkyn, and then frie hom in hote 
greſe ynogh, and then couche hom in chargeours, or in diſhes, and caſt on hom 


| ſugre, and then overhille (overflow) the fleſshe with the ſyrippe, and then take a 


lytel ſugre, and pouder of ginger, ande ſtrewe theron, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Colys of fleſsh. 


Take chekyns, or hennes, or capons, and ſethe hom; and then take away the 


braune and kepe hit beſide, and then bray the remnant with a lytel bred bones and al, 


402 


and drawe hit up with a ſtreynour with the ſelf brothe, and let hit boyle, and then 
take the braune and bray hit, and caſt hit into the ſelf pot, but ſtrayne hit noght, and 
put therto a lytel ſugre, and colour hit with ſaffron, and ſerve hit forthe, and lay the 
peſtels (/egs) of the chekyns in the dyſshes withal in the dreſſing, and if ye deſiren to 


_ ete fleſh. 
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Pygge in barre. 5 | 


Take a pigge and farſe ( uf) hym, and roſte hym, and in the roſtynge endorſe 
(2aſte) hym; and when he is roſted lay orethwart him over one barre of Diver foile, 
and another of golde, and ſerve hym forthe ſo al hole to the borde for a lorde. 


Jowtes of fleſsh. 


Take ſundry herbes, and breke away the ſtalkes, and ſethe hom, and then prefle 
hom, and ſethen ; hak hom, and then bray hom with brothe of beef, and with bred 
ſteped in brothe of beef, and make up a liour, and put al into a pot, and boyle hit 
enſemble, and if hit be thik put therto more brothe ; and ſerve hit forthe. 


Jowtes of fyſshe. 


Take herbes and make hom in the ſame manner, ſave take therto brothe of 
freſsh ſalmon, or of congur, and caſt therto pouder of canel, and make therto a 


liuor 
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liuor (mixture) of bred as hit is beforeſayde. Alſo ther byn joutes made with ſwete 
almonde mylke, and caſt therto a lytel ſugre for lenten, but put therto no brede. 


| Chekennes in ſauge. 
Take chekyns and chop hom, but for a lorde al hole, and ſethe hom in brothe 


404. of beef with wyne, and when thai byn ſothen pul of the ſkyn. For x mees take 
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zolkes harde of xl eyren, and bray hom in a morter with ſauge and parſel, and alay 
hit with gode wyne in the brayinge, and draw hit up thik thurgh a ſtreynour, and 
put therto one unce of ſugre, one unce of pouder of canel, and a lytel ſaffron ; and 
then couche the chekyns in diſhes, and put the ſyrip al colde above, and ſerve hit 


forthe, but put therto a lytel vynegur. 


Raynecles. 


Take ſwete porke, dates, figges, braied togeder, and put therto a fewe zolkes 
of eyren, and in the brayinge alay hit with a lytel brothe, and caſt therto pouder of 
clowes, pouder of pepur, ſugre, raiſynges of corance, and colour hit with ſaffron, 


and medel al togeder; and then hille the ſtuffure in paſte as men maken ruſchewes ; 


and then take the brothe of capons ſothen in herbes, and let hit boyle, and colour 
hit with ſaffron, and then put in therto the raynecles, and when thai byn boyled 
take hom up, and lay three of hom in a diſsh, and poure brothe therto; and take 
rated cheſe medelet with pouder of ginger, and ſtrewe above theron, and ſerve hit 
orthe. | | 


_ Furmentee. 


Take quwete (wheat) ſtreyned, that is for to ſay broſten (burſt), and alay hit 
with gode ſwete mylk, and boyle hit, and ſtere hit well, and put therto ſugre; and 
colour hit with ſaffron ; and for a lorde put no brothe therto, but put therto a few 
zolkes of eyren beten, and ſtere hit wel that hit quayle noght ( /ir it well that it does 
not curdle); and when hit is ſothen ſerve hit forthe. | 


Grene peſen. 


Take grene peſen, and ſethe hom with brothe of fleſshe ; and take parſel, hyſope, 
and ſaveray, brayed with a lytel bred, and bray half the peſen withal, and ſtreyne up 
al togeder, and al into the ſame pot, do the remnant of the ſame peſen, and let hom 
ſethe; and ſerve hom forthe. - | | 


Grene peſe unſtreyned with herbes. 


Take grene peſe, and let hom ſethe with moton or with brothe of beef; and 
take herbes, parſel, yſope, and ſaveray, hewn ſmal, and caſt in therto, and let hit 


ſethe tyl it alay hitſelf; ande colour hit with ſaffron, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Olde peſe with bacon. 


Take old peſen and boyle with brothe of flesſh, and with bacon, and hul hom, 
and bray the hal . . . del with brothe, and ſtreyne hit, and put hit againe into the 


ſame pot, and let hom ſethe tyl thai alay homſelf; and ſerve hom forth. 
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ANCIENT COOKERY. 


Juſſel of fleſsh. 


Take brothe of capons boyled with gode herbes, with parſel and ſauge, and 
other gode herbes, and colour hit with ſaffron ; ande for a lorde, take clene zolkes 
of eyren beten, and caſt into the brothe, and let hit boyle, and ſtere hit wel tyl hit 
crudde togeder, and then dreſſe hit in disſhes, and ſerve hit. But for commons, take 


eyren zolkes and al beten, and medelet with grated bred, and ſethe it up as thou 
diddeſt before; and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Juſſel enforſed. 


Take brothe of capons withoute herbes, and breke eyren, and caſt into the pot, 
and make a crudde therof, and colour hit with ſaffron, and then preſſe oute the brothe 
and kerve it on leches (cut it into ſlices) ; and then take ſwete creme of almondes, 
or of cowe mylk, and boyle hit; and take zolkes of eyren beten, and caſte therto, and 
ſugre, and colour it depe with ſaffron; and if the mylke wyl qwayle, caſt therto a 
lytel floure, and ſtere hit well; and when hit is ſothen, then take the leches, and 
lay three or fyve in a diſshe, and put the ſyrip above; and then take ſugre, ſaunders, 


m_—_ pouder of canel, and al medelet togeder, and ſtrewe theron ; and ſerve hit 
orthe. 


Charlet. 


Take ſweete cowe mylk, and put into a panne, and caſt in therto zolkes of eyren 


and the white alſo, and ſothen porke brayed, and ſage; and let hit boyle tyl hit 


crudde, and colour it with ſaffron, and dreſſe hit up, and ſerve hit forthe. 
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Charlet enforſed. 


Take ſwete cowe mylk and eyren, zol kes and al, and ſothen pork braied with- 
oute herbes, and let hit boyle tyl hit crudde, and colour hit with ſaffron, and then 
take hit up and preſſe hit, and put therto creme of almondes, or of cow-mylk, and 
boyle hit; and put therto ſugre, and colour hit depe with ſaffron, and lay thre leches 


in a diſshe, or five of charlet, and poure the creme above thereon, and ſerve hit 
forthe. | | | 


Creme boyle. 


Take creme of cowe mylk, and zolkes of eyren beten, and ſugre, and ſaffron, 
and medel alle togedur, and boyle hit that hit be ſtondyng, and dreſſe hit up ſton- 
dynge of leches in diſshes, and plant hit with floures of borage, and ſerve hit forth. 


Caudel rennyng. 


Take vernage, or other gode ſwete wyne, and zolkes of eyren beten, and ſtreyned, 
and put therto ſuger, and colour hit with ſaffron, and ſethe hit tyl hit begyn to boyle, 
and ſtrawe pouder of ginger theron ; and ſerve hit forthe. 


Caudel ferres. 


Take vernage, or other ſwete wyne, and take zolkes of eyren beten, and in the 


betynge do away the ſcome, and then ſtreyne hom, and put al togedur in a pot, ande 


put therto ſugre ynogh, and colour hit with ſaffron, and ſtere hit wel, and take Fe 
„ a lyte 
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a lytel of payne de mayne (white bread) ſteped in the ſelf wyne, and ſtreyne and put 
hit in the ſame pot, and ſtere hit wel, ande make the caudel ſtondynge, and at the 


412 firſt boyle do hit from the fire, and dreſſe hit up in leches in diſshes, and ſtrewe 


413 


ſugre theron, and ſerve hit forthe. 


_ Caudel ferres. 


Take chekyns and choppe hom, and caſt hom in brothe of beef, and caſt therto 
clowes, maces, pynes, and reiſynges of corance, and a lytel wyne and ſaffron; for 
x mees, take the zolkes of 40 eyren beten and ſtreyned; and take ſaunders and canel 
drawen, and put in the ſame pot: and then take half a quartron of pouder of ginger, 
and bete hit with the zolkes; and in the ſettyng doune put hit into the ſame pot, and 
and ſtere hit wel togeder, and make hit rennynge and ſumqwat ſtandynge; and dreſſe 


hit, and ſerve hit forthe. Or elles take conynges inſtede of chekyns, and do on the 
ſame wyſe. | 


Take thick creme of cow-mylke, and boyle hit over the fire, and then take hit 
up and ſet hit on the ſide; and then take ſwete cowe cruddes, and preſſe out the 


qway (whey), and bray hom in a morter, and caſt hom into the ſame creme, and 
boyle altogedur; and put thereto ſugre, and ſaffron, and May buttur ; and take 


Zolkes of eyren ſtreyned, and beten, and in the ſettynge downe of the pot, bete in the 


zol kes therto, and ſtere hit wel, and make the potage ſtondynge; and dreſſe fyve or 
ſeaven leches in a disſh, and plaunt with floures of violet, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Murre. 


Take almonde mylke, and draw hit up with brothe of beef, and take porke 
braied, or elles braune of capons braied, and boyle hit togeder; and put therto ſugre, 


414 ſaunders, ſaffron, but more of ſaffron than of ſaunders that hit be depe coloured, and 


415 


pouder of greynes, and let hit boyle that hit be ſtondynge, and thik hit yatH a litel 
floure of rys; and ſettynge doune take a lytel vynegur, and medel wyth the flour of 
canel, and of ginger and ſugre, and put therto, and ſtere hit wel togeder, and when 
hit is dreſſed up ſtrewe above red anys in confith, and ſerve hit forthe. | | 


Barleeg. 


Take creme of almondes, and alay hit with flour of rys, and caſt thereto ſugre, 
and let hit boyle, and ſtere hit wel, and colour hit with ſaffron and ſaunders, and 
make hit ſtondynge, and dreſſe hit up on leches (in diviſions) in diſshes, and ſerve 
hit forthe. | | | = | 


Potage of ynde. 


Take vernage and other ſwete wyne, and draw up a gode thik mylk of almondes, 
and caſt therto ſugre, and poudre of clowes, and boyle altogeder, and do therto a 
lytel ſaffron, and make the potage ſtondynge with flour of rys; and then take ynde 
that longes for potage, and bray hit with a lytel wyne, and qwen the potage 1s ſet 


from the fire, put in this colour therto, and ſtere hit wel, and dreſſe hit up on leches, 


and ſerve hit forth. 


Turneſole. 
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Turneſole. 


416 Take thik almonde mylk, and draw hit up with wyne vernage, or other ſwete 
wyne, and let hit boyle, and caſt therto ſugre, and make hit ſtondynge with floure 
of rys, and when it is doune from the fire, take blewe turneſole, and dip hit in wyne, 
that the wyne may catche the colour thereof, and colour the potage therwith, and 
dreſſe hit up in leches in diſshes, and ſerve hit forthe. Or elles, draw up blake berys 


(black-berries) with wyne, and colour hit therwith, and make one leche blewe, and 
another white. a 


Garnade for x mees. 


Take the mylk of fyve lb. of almondes, and drawe hit up with a galon and an 

half of vernage, and caſt thereto ſugre and gynger gret, mynced a gode quantite, and 

417 let hit boyle wel, that hit be ſtondynge, or elles make hit thik with flour of rys if ye 
wil, or elles with braune of capons braied; and take rys, and gif hom but a boyle, 
and then take hom doune, and drie hom, and pike hom, and in the ſettynge doune 
from the fire, alay the rys with joyſe of pomegarnetes ( juice of pomegranates) in the 
ſtede of kyrnell of pomegarnetes, and put into the ſame pot, and a lytel of watur of 
ceueroſe, and ſtere hit al togeder ; and take red turneſole ſteped wel in wyne, and 

colour the potage with that wyne, and dreſſe hit up in diſshes, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Bardolf. 


Take almond mylk, and draw hit up thik with vernage, and let hit boyle, and 

418 braune of capons braied, and put therto; and caſt therto ſugre, clowes, maces, 

pynes, and ginger, mynced; and take chekyns parboyled, and chopped, and pul of 

the ſkyn, and boyle al enſemble, and in the ſettynge doune from the fire, put therto 

a lytel vynegur alaied (mixed) with pouder of ginger, and a lytel water of everoſe, 
and make the potage hanginge (Shick), and ſerve hit forthe. 
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Sowpeſchets. 


Take almonde mylk and draw hit up thik with brothe of beef, and let hit boyle, 
and caſt therto clowes, maces, pynes, reiſynges of corans, ginger mynced, and ſugre 
ynogh; and in the ſettynge doune put therto a lytel vinegur, alayed with pouder of 

inger and take freſshe braune of a bore ſothen (boar boiled), and cut hit in grete 
41 — of the bred, and caſt into the milk, and ſtere hit togeder, and loke that hit be 
rennynge (thin), and dreſſe hit up, and ſerve hit forthe. | | 


Gees in porre. 


Take gees ſcalded, and plat hom, and pouder hom with ſalt al a nyght, and on 
the mornynge waſsh of the ſalte, and chop hom, and ſethe hom with brothe of beef; 
and take lekes waſshen clene, and hak hom ſmal, and then bray hom in a morter, 
and put therto a lytel otemele in the brayinge, and medel altogeder, and put into the 
pot, and let hit ſethe, ande colour hit with ſaffron, ande ſerve hit forthe. 


Gees in hochepot. 


420 Take gees not fully half roſted, and chop hom, and ſethe hom in brothe of beef, 
and put therto onyons mynced, pouder of pepur, clowes, maces, pynes, reiſynges of 
corance, 
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corance, and draw up chippes of bred with wyne ſteped in brothe, and make a liour, 


and put therto, and make potage hanginge, and colour hit with ſaunders and ſaffron, 
and ſerve hit forthe. 


Maulardes in cyne. 


Take maulardes chopped, ande ſethe hom, and when thai byn ſo, then in brothe 
of beef; caſt therto clowes, maces, pynes, ſugur, wyne, onyons mynced gret, and 
draw up a liour of chippes of bred; and put therto pouder of pepur, and colour hit 
with ſaffron and ſaunders; and in the ſettynge doune (i. e. when you take it from the 


421 fire) put therto a lytel vynegur, and loke that hit be rennynge, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Blaunche porre. 


Take the clene white of lekes wel waſshed, and ſethe hom; and when thai byn 
ſothen, draw oute the grene pith, that is within, and then preſſe oute the water, 
and hak hom ſmal, and bray hom; and in the brayinge alay hit with thik almonde 
mylk; and then ſethe hit, and caſt therto ſugre, and make hit ſumqwat rennynge 


(rather thin) ; and when hit is ſothen and dreſſed up in diſſches, then caſt ſuger 


above, and ſerve hit forthe. 


4.22 
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Perre. 


Take grene or white peſen clene waſshen, and boyle hom, and ſet hom on ſide 
tyl the brothe be clere, and that ſame clere brothe let renne thurgh a ſtreynour into a 
pot, and put therto parcel, ſage hewen, onyons mynced, and pouder of pepur, and 
colour hit depe with ſaffron, and put therto a lytel wyne, and let hit boyle, and in 


the ſettynge doune do therto a lytel vinegur; and take ſhives of bred I toſted, and 


do in the ſame pot in the takynge up, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Alſo for to make another potage, take the ſame peſen, and drawe hom up thik, 
and ſethe hom up with water and onyons mynced, and put therto a lytel pouder of 
pepur, and colour hit with ſaffron, ande ſerve hit forthe. . 


Eles in ſurre. 


| Take eles culponde (cut in pieces) and clene waſshen, and ſethe hom with half 
wyne, half water; and caſt therto onyons mynced, clowes, maces, pynes, raiſinges 


of corance; and draw up a liour therto of chippes of bred ſteped in wyne; then caſte 


therto pouder of pepur, and afterward the liour, and alſo ſaunders and ſaffron; and 


in the ſettynge doune put therto pouder of ginger, and of canel medelet (mingled) 


with a lytel vinegur, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Eles in browet. 
Take eles culpond ande clene waſshen, and ſethe hom in water; and caſt therto 
onyons gret mynced (cut in large pieces), and ſage and parcel hewed, and a liour of 


424 bred drawen up with wyne, and caſte therin firſt pouder of pepur and ſaffron, and 


t Shives, &c, little round pieces of bread. Pars panis in orbem diſſecti.“ Jun, Etym, Ang, 


ſerve hit forthe. Alſo there byn eles in brothe ſothen in water with onyons, herbes, 
pepur, and ſaffron, with a lytel rennynge liour, and ſalt; and ſerve hit forthe, 
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Eles in grave. 


Take almonde mylk and draw hit up with ſwete wyne, or white wyne, or with 
clene water, and put hit into a pot, and caſt therto ſugre, or elles honey clarified ; 


and caſt in therto hole culpons of eles clene waſshen, and then clowes, maces, pynes, 


raiſynges of corance, ginger mynced ; ande when hit is mynced in the ſettynge 
doune do therto a lytel vynegur; and in the dreſſynge ſave the culpons hole; and 
ſerve hit forth, | 


Eles in Braſyle. 


Take eles clene waſshen, and ſethe hom al hole; and when thai byn ſothen 
ſlippe of al the fiſche from the bone thurgh thyne honde, and caſt hit in a morter, 
and bray hit with thik almonde mylke, and with dates ſcalded, and clene waſshen, 
and with the lyver of codlynges ſothen and braied ther amonge ; and then caſt al 
into a faire pot, and put therto ginger and pouder of clowes, and ſaunders, and 
ſaffron, and make hit ſtondynge withe floure of rys, and dreſſe hit up on leches, and 


make a drage of ſugre, and of pouder of ginger mynced, and ſtrewe aboven theron, 


and ſerve hit forthe. 


Pike or tenche in Braſyle. 

Take a pike or a tenche, and ſlitte hom bi the chine (cut them from the gills), and 
waſsh hom, and cut hom on peces that thai hange togeder, and ſtrawe on hom a lytel 
falte, and roſte hom on a gredhirne, and make a ſyrup thereon ; take a quart of 
vernage, and the gravey of the pike put with the brothe, and boyle hit enſemble 
(altogether); and caſt therto ſugre, clowes, maces, pynes; and take faire chippes 
of bred drawen up with wyne, and alyed up rennynge (mixed up thin) ; and in the 
ſettynge doune of the pot, put therto pouder of ginger, pouder of canel, ſaffron, and 
vynegur; and drefle the fiſh in diſshes, and do the ſyrip above; and ſerve hit forth. 


uſſel of fyſshe. 


Take frye of female pike, and pille away the ſkyn; and take the liver of 
codlinge, and bray altogeder; and take grated bred and caſt therto in the brayinge, 
and when it waxes ſtif put hit into a chargeour, and colour hit depe with ſafffon ; 


and then take grave of pyke, and grave of congur, and of calver ſalmon, and put 
al into a panne; and take parcel (parſley), and ſauge hewen, but not too ſmalle, and 


boyle hit enſemble; and when hit is boyled put in a potſtik and ſtere hit wel, and 
when hit begynnes to crudde do away the potſtik, and let hit boyle afterwarde a gode 


428 qwyle; and then ſet hit doun, and dreſſe up ſix leches in a dyſshe, and ſtrawe theron 


7 


pouder of ginger; and ſerve hit forthe. 


* 


Mortrewes of fyſshe. 


Take thik almonde mylke, and put hit in a faire pot, and caſt therin ſugre, or 
elles honey clarified; and take a codlynge or whitynge, or thornbagge, or hadok 
ſothen, and do away the bones and bray hit up with the mylk, and with the lyver, 
and put al into the ſame pot, and let hit boyle, and draw up floure of rys with a lytel 

mylk, and put hit in the ſame pot, and travayle hit wel, and make the potage 
ſtondyng; and in the dreſſynge make fix leches in a diſshe, and ſtraw + pad 
| W | pouder 
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429 pouder of ginger and ſugre medelet togeder, and ſerve hit forthe; and if thow 


have none almondes, take gode ſwete creme, and make on the ſame wyſe (in the 


fame manner). 


430 


Congour in pyole. 


Take almonde mylk drawen up with the brothe of congur, and put therto ſugre 
or honey clarified ; and then take gret culpons of congur ſothen, and boyle hom 
over the coles; and take the ſame mylk and boyle hit, and caſt therto clowes, maces, 
pynes, reiſynges of corance, and ſtreyne with a lytel ſaffron, ande in the ſettynge 
doune of the pot, medel togeder verjouſe, pouder of ginger, and put therto into the 
ſame pot; and lay thre culpons in a chargeour, and the ſyrip above; and then take 
turneſole diped in vine, and wringe oute the colour, and with a feder ſprinke and 
ſpot the congour, but colour hit not altogeder ; and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Roches or loches in egurdouce. 


Take roches, or elles loches, and ſcale hom, and waſshe hom, and frie hom 


in oyle; and take dates, and raiſynges of corance waſshed and ſcalded, and chippes 


431 


of bred, and bray altogeder, and drawe hit up thurgh a ſtreynour with red wyne, 
and ſet hit on the fire; and caſt therto a lytel pouder of pepur, clowes, pynes, qwyte 
fried in oyle, ſaunders, ſaffron, raiſynges of cypre, and let hit boyle; and in the 
ſettynge doune from the fyre, put therto a lytel vynegur medeled with pouder of 


canel and ginger; and then put the ſyrip above the roches or loches in diſshes ; 
and ſerve hit forth. | 


Potage waſtere. 


Take thik almonde mylk drawen, and welkes, and gif hom but a boyle (let 
them once boil), and then draw hom, and wasſh hom, and bray hom with hote 


almonde mylk, and when thai byn braied, caſt hom into the hote almonde mylk ; 


432 


and do therto ſugre, or elles honey, and let hit boyle, and put therto ſaunders, and 
ſaffron, and ſet up the potage ſtondynge, with flour of rys, or with brede, and 
ſtere hit wel; and dreſſe up the potage ſtondynge on vi leches in a disſhe and caſt 
theron red anys in confith (preſerved anniſeed), and pouder of ginger, and ſugre 


medeled togeder, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Tenches in cylk. 


Take tenches, and falt hom, and cut hom that thai hangen bi the ſkyn, and 
boyle hom; and then take gode ſwete wyne, or red wyne with ſugre, and raiſynges 


of corance piked, and clene waſschen ; and bray hit with chippes of bred, and with 


433 


clowes ymonge, and draw hit up with the ſame wyne, and ſet hit over the fire, and 


let hit boyle; and caſt therto pouder of greyne de Paris, and colour hit depe with 
ſaunders, and ſaffron, and in the ſettynge doune put therto verjouſe and pouder 


of ginger, and of canel; and then lay the tenches in disſhes, and poure the ſyrip 
above, and ſerve hit forthe. | | 


Grene peſen, reale. 


Take grene peſen clene waſhen, and let hom boyle awhile over the fire, and 
then poure away al the brothe, and bray a few of hom with parcel and myntes (m7) ; 


and in the brayinge alay hit with almonde mylke, and drawe hit up with the ſame 


U 2 | mylk, 
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mylk, and put in the ſame pot, and let hit boyle with hole peſen (whole peaſe); ande 
caſt thereto ſugre and ſaffron, and in the ſettynge doune of the pot, if hit be a pot 
of two galons, take twelve zolkes of eyren, and bete hom, and ſtreyne hom, and caſt 
hom into the pot, and ſtere hit wel; and loke the potage be rennynge ; and when 
it is dreſſed, ſtraw ſuger above, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Charlet contrefetid of fyſsh. 


Take almondes, and drawe up a gode thik mylk with faire water, or with 
congur broth ; then take codlynge, or haddok, or thornbag (hornbach) ſothen, and 
do away the ſkyn, and the bones, and then breke the fysſhe in a ſtreynour, with thyne 
honde; then take one pynt of the fame mylk, and put hit in a poſtenet (pripkin or 
ſauce- pan), and do the ſame fysſhe therto, and boyle hit that hit be thik, and ſtere 
hit with a pot-ſtik; and put therto ſugre, and ſaffron; and in the ſettynge doune, 
put therto a lytel vynegur that hit crudde, and then ſhete hit into a faire clothe, 
and let the qway renne away (whey run off); and then lay hit in a chargeoure, and 
preſſe hit, and then cut hit on leches, and lay hit in disſhes, and take the remnant 
of the mylk, and ſet hit over the fire, and put therto ſugre, and colour hit 
depe with ſaffron, and let hit boyle; and in the ſettynge doune pur therto a lytel 
wyne, and poure the ſyrip above the leches; and then take pouder of ginger, ſugre, 


ſaunders, and maces, and ſtrawe thereon; and canel medeled altogeder, and ſerve 
hit forthe. 1 : 


To make a falt laumpray freſshe. 


For to make a ſalt laumpray freſsſhe in one night, or elles in foure or fyve houres ; 
take the laumpray, and waſh hym twyſe or thries wel in lewe (warm) water, and then 
take ale driftes, and lies (lees), and lewe water medeled togeder; and let hym ſtepe 


therin one night or leſſe, and then waſh hym oute with lew water, and ſethe hym, and 
he ſchal be fresſhe ynogh at a ſay. | 


To kepe a falt laumpray al yere for apairinge. | 
Take a lampray, and ſtop hym with ſalt wel, and take a gode thik canevas, (thick 


cloth) and take thik lies of wyne, and lay theron; and then take the laumpray, and hille 


(cat) hym in the lies, and rolle then the canevas togeder, and lay hit in a place where 


non aire entres but lytel, (where little air enters) and ſo thow ſchalt ſave hym gode 
throughoute the zere. 


Toſt rialle. 


Take qwyte bred, and make therof trenchours, and toſt hom, and lay hom on 
ſyde; and for 20 meſſes take one quart of vernage, and di. quarton (half a quarter) 
of pouder of canel drawen up with vernage, and ſethe hit over the fire; and put therto 
one quartron of ſugre, one quartron of paſte rialle, and one quartron of chardecoynes, 
and travayle hit wel; and caſt therto clowes, maces, pynes, raiſynges of corance, 
ginger mynced, ande colour hit with a lytel ſaffron; ande take floure of rys drawen up 
with wyne, and ſchete into the ſame for to make hit byndynge, and ſtondynge; and in 


the ſettynge doune of the ſame pot, put in therto thre unces of pouder of ginger, and a 


lytel water of eweroſe; and then take the ſame ſtuff, and ſtreke above the trenchours al 
hote; and take ſugre plate, and cut hit in loſynge wyſe, and gilde the endes, and the 


tother ende plant in the toſt aboven the trenchours; and lay, for a Lorde, in a disſhe, 
four trenchors; and ſerve hit forthe. 


Eyren 


438 


—— . ĩ “ 


Eyren Gelide. 


Take mylk of 11b of almondes drawen up thik, and ſet hit over the fire, and put 
therto ſugre, and when hit is boyled, ſet hit on ſide; and then take ſoundes of ſtok- 


fysſhe, and of codlygne, and one gobet of thornbag, and ſethe hom altogedur; and 
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when hit is ſothern, thricche oute the water, and bray hit, and in the brayinge alay 
hit with the ſame mylk, and caſt therto clowes ; and when hit is brayed, draw hit thik 
thurgh a ſtraynour, and hete hit over the fire. And take eyren avoided al oute that 1s 
therin, and ſave the zolkes als hole as thow may (as whole as you can), and waſhe hom 
clene; and then put in the ſtuff als hote in the ſhelles, and take clowes, and gilde the 
heddes, and plant hom aboven there hit is voyde, and ſet hom upright ; and when the 
ſtuff is colde, pille away the ſhelles, and take leches lumbard cut on leches, and lay 
hit in chargeours, and ſtrawe above pouder of ginger, and ſugre, medeled togeder ; 
then ſet the eyren betwene, and ſerve hit forthe. | 


Leche lumbarde. 


Take honey clarified, and vernage, or other wyne, and let hit boyle togeder, and 
colour hit with ſaundres and ſaffron, and caſt therto pouder of pepur, or of greynes, 
and a lytel pouder of canel, and in the boylynge caſt therto grated bred to make hit 


thik; and when hit is ful boyled, that hit be thik ynogh in the ſettynge doune, put 


therto a lytel vynegur, medelet with pouder of ginger, and ſtere hit togeder; and then 
poure al on a faire canevas, and let hit kele; and when hit is colde, cut hit in faire 
brode leches, and lay hom in diſhes, and ſtrawe above ſugre, and pouder of ginger 
medeled togeder; and ſerve hit forth. | 0 


Pomes Dorre. 


Take felettes of pork, and roſte hom half raw, and bray hom, and in the brayinge 
caſt therto a few zolkes of eyren, and a few clowes; and when hit is brayed, do hit 
into a veſſel, and put therto pouder of pepur ynogh, and colour hit with ſaffron ; and 
do therto ſugre or honey clarified, and a few raiſynges of corance, and medel al toge- 
der; and then ſet a panne over the fire with water, and let hit boyle, -and make rounde 
pelettes of the gretneſſe of an ey of the ſame ſtuff, and caſt hom into the boylynge 
water, and ſethe hom, and then do hom ona ſpit, and roſte hom; and in the roſtynge, 
endore hom zelow with zolkes of eyren, and flour, and ſaffron, medeled togeder, and 
ſome grene if thow wyl with royſt of herbes endorre hom, and ſerve hit forthe. 


Appeluns for a lorde, in opyntide. 


Take appuls cut of tweyne or of foure (cut in 1wo or three pieces), and ſethe hom, 
and bray hom in a morter, and then ſtreyne hom ; and when thai byn ſtreyned, do hom 
in a pot, and let hom ſethe tyl the jouſt (juice) and the water be ſothen oute, and put 
then therto a lytel vernage, or other ſwete wyne, and caſt therto ſugre; and when hit 


is ſothen in the ſettynge doune of the pot, put therto a few zolkes of eyren beten and 


ſtreyned, and ſet up the potage, ſtondyng, and put therto a lytel water of eueroſe, and 
ſtere hit wel togeder, and dreſſe hit up ſtondynge on leches in diſhes, and ſtraw aboven 
blomes of qwerdelynges (qu. codlings) or of other gode frute; and ſerve hit forthe. 


This potage is in ſeſonne April, May, and June, while that trees blowen. 


This 
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This potage may be made in Lenten, and alſo in opentyde, on this ſame manere, 
withouten eyren, | | 


Mepicina OPTIMA ET EXPERTA PRO STOMACHO ET PRO CAPITE IN ANTIQUO HOMINEM \. 


Take ginger, canel, long pepur, roſe-marine, graynes, of ichone a quartrone ; 
then take clowes, maces, ſpikenarde, nutmukes, gardamour, galingal, of ichone one 
unce; liqui aloes, calamy, aromatici, croci, rubarbi, reupontici of ichone nine penny- 
weight; make of al this a gros pouder ; then take a galone of ſwete wyne, oſeye, or 
baſtard, and caſt therto, and do hit in a clene pot of urthe, and let hit ſtonde al a 
nyght togeder, and ſtir hit oft, and melle hit wel, and let hit ſtonde tyl on the 
morwen, tyl hit be clere ; then take out the clere from the pouder, and put hit into 
a glaſſe; then have a bagge redy of faire lynnyn clothe, that hit be made brode 
above, and ſcharpe henethe. And therin put the pouder, and honge the bagge 
bytwene two treſſels, and let hit renne oute qwat hit wil; and then take alle that 
rennes oute from the pouder, and that clere that thow hadſt byfore of the wyne, and 
medel therwith two pounde of lofe ſugre or more, tyl hit be right ſwete ; and therof 
caſt aboven the bagge, and let hit renne thorugh eſiliche tyl that hit be ronnen al 
thorugh; and that is clepet clarry. And therof take yche day, fyve ſpoonfull in 
the morwen, with three ſoppes of bred wel ſoked therin, and forbere hedes of fysſhe 
and of flesſhe; and alſo forbere goutous metes, and unholſome. 5 


* 


5 An excellent approved medicine both for the ſtomach and head of an elderly perſon. There were other 
modes of making this liquid ſtomachic. I find the following receipt in Arnold's Chronicle of London. 


The craft to make clarre. 


For eighteen gallons of good wyne, take half a pounde of ginger, a quarter of a pound of long peper, un 
* (one) ounce of ſafron, a quarter of an ounce of coliaundyr, two ounces of calomole dromatycus, and the third 


«« part as much honey that is claryfyed, as of youre wyne; ſtreyne thym through a cloth, and do it into a clene 
e veſſell.“ | 


No. 4. 


ANCIENT RECEIPTS To PRESERVE FRUITS. 


* 


5 


To preſerve pippins red. 


AKE your beſt coloured pippins and pare them: then make a piercer, and bore 
a hole thorow them: then make ſyrrup for them, as much as will cover them, 
and ſo let them boyle in a broad preſerving pan: and put into them a piece of cinnamon 
ſticke, and ſo let them boyle, cloſe covered, very leaſurely, turning them verie often; 
for if you turne them not verie often, they will ſpot, and the one ſide will not be like the 


other; and let them thus boyle untill they begin to gelly ; then take them up and pot 
them, and you may keepe them all the yeare. | | 


To preſerve pippins whzte. 


"Take faire large pippins, and after candlemas pare them, and bore a hole thorow 
them, as you did for the red ones; then make a weake ſyrup for them, and ſo let them 
boyle till they be tender; then take them up, and boyle your ſyrup a little higher ; then 
put them up in a gally-pot, and let them ſtand all night, and the next morning the 
ſyrup will be ſomewhat weaker ; then boyle the ſyrup againe to his ful thikneſs, and 
ſo pot them and you may keepe them all the yeare. If you pleaſe to have them taſte | 
a pleaſante taſte, more than the natural pippin, put in one graine of muſke, and one 


drop of the chymicall oyle of cinnamon, and that will make them taſte a more pleaſant 
taſte. 


To preſerve pippins greene. 


Take pippins when they be ſmall and greene of the tree, and pare three or foure 
of the worſt; and cut them all to peeces; then boyle them in a quart of faire water, 
till they be pap ; then let your liquor come from them, as you do from your quodin:acke, 
into a baſon; then put into them one pound of ſugar clarified, and put into this as 
many greene pippins unpared, as that liquor will cover, and ſo let them boyle ſoftly; 
and when you ſee they be boyled as tender as a quodling, then take them up, and pull 
off the outermoſt white ſkin, and then your pippins will be greene ; then boyle them in 
your ſirup againe till your firup be thicke, and ſo you may keepe them all the yeare. | 


To 
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To preſerve apricocks. 


Of apricocks take a pound, and a pound of ſugar, and clarifie your ſugar with a a 
pint of water; and when your ſugar is made ty put it into a 1 Say, pan, and 

put your apricocks into it, and ſo let them boyle gently ; and when they bee boyled 
enough, and your ſirup thicke, pot them, and ſo keepe them; in like manner you may 
preſerve a peare-plum. 


To preſerve Mirabolaus, or Mala-caladonians. 


Take your mala-caladonians: ſtone them, and perboyle them in water : then pill 
off the outward ſkin of them ; they will boyle as long as a peece of beefe, and therefore 
you need not feare the breaking of them ; and when they bee boyled tender, make firup 


of them, and preſerve them, as you do any other thing, and ſo you may keepe them all 
the yeare. | Fl! 


To preſerve pom-citrons. 


Of your pom-citrons take one pound and an half, and cut them ſome in halves, 
ſome in quarters; and take the meate out of them, and boyle them tender in faire water ; 
then take two pound of ſugar being clarified, and make firup for them, and let them 
boyle in firup a quarter of an hour very gently ; then take them up and let your firup 
boyle till it be thicke ; and then put in your pom-citrons, and you may keep them all 
the yeare. | | | | | 


To preſerve cherries. 


Of the beſt and faireſt cherries take ſome two pound; and with a paire of ſheeres 
clip off their ſtalkes by the midſt; than waſh them cleane, and beware you bruiſe them 
not; then take of fine Barbarie ſugar, and ſet it over the fire, with a quarte of faire water 
in the broadeſt veſſell you can get, and let it ſeethe till it be ſomewhat thicke ; then put 
in your cherries, and ſtirre them together with a filver ſpoone, and ſo let them boyle, 
always ſcumming and turning them verie gentley, that the one ſide may be like the other, 
until they be enough; the which to know you muſt take up ſome of the ſirup with one 
cherrie, and fo let it coole; and if it will ſcarce run out, it is enough. And thus being 
cold, you may put them up, and keepe them all the yeare. 


To preſerve red roſe leaves. 


Of the leaves of the faireſt buds, take halfe a pound; ſift them cleane from ſeeds ; 
then take a quart of faire water, and put it in an earthen pipkin, and ſet it over the 
fire until it be ſcalding hot; and then take a good many of other red roſe leaves, and 
put them into the ſcalding-water, until they begin to look white, and then ſtrain them; 
and thus doe untill the water look verie red. Then take a pound of refined ſugar, and 
beat it fine, and put it into the liquor, with halfe a pound of roſe-leaves, and let them 
ſeethe together till they bee enough ; the which to know is by taking ſome of them up 


in a ſpoon, as you doe your cherries; and ſoe when they be thorow cold, put them up, 
and keepe them verie cloſe. | | | 


Ne 3. 


The great feaſt at the intronization of the reverende father 
in God George Nevell, Archbiſhop of York, and Chaun- 
celour of Englande in the VI. yere of the raigne of kyng 


Edwarde the fourth, And firſt the goodly proviſion made 
for the ſame. Wo, 


N Wheate — CCC. quarters. | Wylde Bulles — — — vi. 
In Ale — — CCC. tunne. Muttons — — — — M. 
Wyne — — — Ci. tunne. Veales — — — CcCcCciun. 
Of Ipocraſſe — — one pipe. Porkes — — co DCC. 
In xen — — — Clu. % * oe CCCC. 
Geeſe 


1 One pipe of Ipocraſſe. In the Roll of cury” No. 191 is a receipt for making this high ſpiced liquor. 
There is another very complicated and tedious proceſs, to be found in Mr. Pegge's gloſſary to the roll, from a 
MS. of Thomas Aſtle, Eſq. The following is a ſhorter and more intelligible receipt than either, for which 
_ reaſon II give it; it is extracted from Arnold's chronicle. | | ; 


The crafte to make ypocras. 


« Take a quarte of red wyne, an ounce of ſynamon, and halfe an unce of gynger; a quarter of an ounce of. 
ce greynes“ (probably of paradiſe) -e and long peper, and halfe a pounde of ſuger ; and broſe (bruiſe) all this (not 


ce ro ſmall) and than put them in a bage (bag) of wullen clothe, made therefore, with the wyne ; and lete it hange 
ce over a veſlel, tyll the wyne be rune thorowe.” = | 


Our anceſtors appear to have been very partial to this beverage ; it was ſerved up at every entertainment public 
and private. It generally made a part of the laſt courſe, and was taken immediately after dinner, with wafers or 
ſome other light biſcuits. The wyne and ſpices were frequently ſerved ſeparately, at grand entertainments. This 
ſervice was called at court the voide””, and attended with the moſt tireſome pomp and ceremony. See Royal 
Houſehold eſtabliſhments, p. 113. Repeated inſtances occur in Froiſſart of the ſame ſervice, © After dyner”, ſays 
our chronicler, * they toke other paſtymes in a great chambre, and hereyng of inſtruments, wherein the erle of 

« Foiz greatly delyghted. Than wyne and ſpyces was brought. The erle of Harcourt, ſerved the Kyng of his 


c ſpyce-plate. And Sir Gerard de la Pyen, ſerved the duke of Burbone. And Sir Monaunt of Noailles ſerved 
ce the erle of Foiz, &c. Froiſſart's chron. tom. II. cap. 164. fol. 184. a. NO , 


* It is ſomewhat ſingular that in all the accounts of the ancient Engliſh entertainments, the turkey, (a bird 
which makes ſuch a reſpectable figure at the table of the preſent day, ) does not make its appearance. The crane, the 
ſfewan, the curlew, and the heron, all equally unpalatable, and diſguſting, and which are now ſtruck out from our 
bill of fare, occupied its place, Baker in his chronicle tells us the turkey did not reach England till the y 
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Geeſe 


— — MM. | Partriges — =— © — 
-Capons — — M. Wodcockes — — lll. C. 
Pygges — — MM. Curlewes — — — C. 
Plovers — — lll, C. Egrittes — — — M. 
Quayles 


C. doſen. Stagges, Buckes, and Roes v. C. and mo. 
CC. doſen. Paffies of Veniſon colde ul. M. 
Ciili. Parted dysſhes of Gelly | M. 

iii. M. Playne dysſhes of Gelly MMM. 


Of the foules called Rees . — 
CC. 11. Colde Tartes baked — 111i. M. 


In Peacockes 
Mallardes & Teale 


In Cranes | 


CC. uu. Colde Cuſtardes baked ili. M. 


In Chyckyns MM. | Hot paſties of Veniſon xv. C. 


Pigeons — — ii. M. Hot Cuſtardes' — MM. 
Conyes — — 111. M. Pykes and Breames vi. C. and viii. 
In Bittors — — CC. it. Porpoſes and Seales — xii 
Heronſhawes 3 _ lt. C. | Spices, Sugered delicates, and Waters, 


Feſſauntes S. 


The names of the great Officers there. 


Firſt, the Earle of Warwicke, as Stewarde. The Lorde Wylloughby, Carver. | 
The Earle of Northumberlande, as Trea- The Lorde John of Buckyngham, Cup 
ſorer. bearer. 


The Lorde Haſtynges, Comptroller. | Sir Richarde Strangwiche, Sewer 4. 8 
5 ir 


« About the 15th of Henry VIII. (ſays he) it happened that diverſe things were newly brought into England, 
© whereupon this rhime was made, | | 


& Turkies, carps, hoppes, piccarell and beere, 
« Came into England all in one yeare.“ 


Baker's chron. caſualties under the reign of Henry VIII. 


In the introduction I have had occaſion to remark, that the peacock was ſerved up at grand feaſts, with all his 
plumage on, and the tail ſpread ; I forgot at the ſame time to obſerve, that other large birds ſuch as the fwar, 
crane, &c. appeared alſo in their natural attire on extraordinary occaſions, Vide Holling. p. 1497. a. 10. 


_ 3 « Heronſhawes' 1. e. herons. Egrittes are young herons. 

4 Sir Richard Strangwiche, ſewer.” In addition to what has been already ſaid of this officer in the intro- 
duction, we may obſerve, that on ſolemn occaſions, he ſometimes preceded the firſt diſh, mounted on a hor/e. 
Vide Leland's collect. vol. VI. p. 38. and vol. IV. 328. The degree of importance which in the ages of chivalry 
had diſtinguiſhed the office of ſewar, gradually wore away, and towards the cloſe of the 16th century, it was only 
on extraordinary occaſions that people of rank and reſpectability officiated in that character. In the houſes of the 
nobility however, in Henry the 8th's time, and probably in the reign of his ſucceſſor, (for the ſpirit and inſtitutions of 
chivalry, were by no means even then utterly extinguiſhed,) the office of ſewar, was filled by a perſonage of conſe- 
quence, The third ſon of the Earl of Northumberland was appointed to attend his father's board daily in that 
character, while the /econd ſon officiated as carver. Vide North. Houſehold book, p. 362. At the coronation of 
Elizabeth, Henry the 7th's wife, the Lord Fitzgerald, ſerved as ſewar ; he was dreſſed in his ſurcoat, with tabarde 


ſlee ves, a hood about his neck, and a towel above all; he preceded and ſerved the diſhes, which were all borne by 


knights. Lel. col. vol. IV. p. 226. There is a ſtory on record, which, if it has any foundation, proves the 
high eſtimation the ſewar was held in, and the reſpectability of his office, in the middle ages. We are told, . King 
Edmond, brothyr to Athylſton, for the trouthe and dilygence that he found in his aſſewer, (/ewvar), in his 
« ſervyce doyng, that Kyng loved hym ſo agayn, that he put hymſelf in his enemyes handes to dye, to ſave and 
« defende his derely beloved aſſewer, in ſuch a time as he ſtood in perill.” Houſehold eſtab. p. 36. 37. The 
court ſewars of the 16th century degenerated miſerably, in point of diligence and decorum, from their ancient 
predeceſſors in office, if we may give credit to a poet who ſeems to have been witneſs to their ill-behaviour, 


«« Slowe be the ſewers in ſerving in alway, - 

«« But ſwift be they after, taking the meate away : 
« A ſpeciall cuſtom is uſed them amonge, 

«© No good diſhe to ſuffer on borde to be long: 


cc It 
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Sir Walter Worley, Marſhal, and viii. other The Sergeant of the Kinges Ewery, as 
knyghtes for the Hall. Ewerer. 


Alſo viii. Squyers, beſides other two Sewers. Greyſtoke and Nevell, kepers of the Cub- 
Sir John Malyvery, Panter. | borde. 


Sir John Breaknock, Surveyor in the hall. 


Eſtates ſyttyng at the hygh Table in the Hall. 


Firſt the Archbiſhop in his eſtate: upon his ryght hande the Biſhop of London, the 


Biſhop of Durham, and the Biſhop of Elye : upon the left hande the Duke of Suffolke, 
the Earle of Oxtorde, and the Earle of Worceſter. : | | 


At the ſeconde Table in the Hall. 


Thabbor of Saint Maries. | The Prior of Duriſme. 
Thabbot of Fountaunce. Thabbot of Whaley. 
Thabbot of Salley. Thabbot of Kirkeſtall. 

Thabbot of Rivals. | Thabbot of Bylande. 
Thabbot of Whytby. Thabbot of Selby. 
Thabbot of Meux. 


| | 'The Prior of Bridlyngton. 5 
The Prior of Gisbrough, and other Priors to the number of xviii. ſyttyng at the Table. 


At the third Table in the Hall. 


The Lorde Montague. The Lorde Dacres. 
The Lorde Cromwell. The Lorde Ogle. . 
The Lorde Scrope. With xlviii. Knyghtes ſyttyng at the boorde. 


At the fourth Table there. 


The Deane of Yorke Mynſter, and the Deane of Saint Savior, with the brethren of 
th ſayde Mynſter. | 


At the fyfth Table in the Hall. 


The Maior of the Staple at Calice, and the Maior of Yorke, with all the Worſhipfull 
men of the ſayde citie. | 


py the fixth Table. 


The Judges of the lawe, foure Barons of the Kynges Exchequer, and xxvi. learned 
men of lawe. | | | 


| At 
e If the diſhe be pleaſaunt, eyther fleſhe or fyſhe, 


«© Ten handes at once ſwarme in the diſhe : 

« And if it be fleſhe ten knives ſhalt thou ſee, 

«« Mangling the fleſhe, and in the platter flee. 
„To put there thy handes is perill without fayle, 
« Without a gauntlet, or els a glove of mayle.“ 


Barklay's egloges. Eg. 2d. 


The two laſt lines remind us, Mr. Warton obſerves, of a ſaying of Quin, who declared it was not ſafe to fit 
down to a turtle- feaſt in one of the city halls, without a baſter-hilted knife and fork. Not, adds he, that I ſuppoſe 
Mr. Quin borrowed his bon mots from black letter books. Wart. Hiſt. Eng. poet. vol. II. p. 253. note (d). 

* Eſtates.” Perſons of high rank, noblemen, &c. In this ſenſe the word is frequently uſed in our tranſ- 
lation of the bible. Vide vith chap. Mark, 21ft verſe. 


* 
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At the laſt Table in the Hall. 
Threſcore and nyne worſhipfull Eſquires, wearyng the Kynges lyvery. 


Eſtates ſyttyng in the cheefe Chamber. 


The Duke of Gloceſter the Kynges brother. On his ryght hande the Duches of 
Suffolke. On his left hande the Counteſſe of Weſtmerlande, and the Counteſſe of Nor- 
thumberlande, and two of the Lorde of Warwickes * 


At the ſecond Table there. 
The Barronneſſe of Grayſtocke, with three other Baronneſſes, and xii. other Ladies. 


At the third Table there, 


xviii. Gentle women of the ſayde Ladies. 


Eſtates ſyttyng in the ſeconde Chamber. 


The elder Dutches of Suffolke. The Lady Haſtynges. 
The Counteſſe of Warwicke. The Lady Fitzhewe. 
The Counteſle of Oxforde. 


At the ſeconde Table there. 
The Ladie as the Ladie Strangwiche, 2 viii. orher Ladies PEO at the 
table there. | 
Eſtates ſyttyng in the great Chamber. 


The Biſhop of Lincolne. | | The Biſhop of Exceter. 
The Biſhop of Cheſter. The Biſhop of Carliſle. 


At the ſecond Table there. 


The Earle of Weſtmerlande, the Earle of Northumberlande, the Lord Fitzhewe, the 
Lord Stanley, and x. Barons more there. | 


At the third Table there. 


xiiii. Gentlemen, and xiiii Gentlewomen of worſhip. 


is the lows Hat. 


Gentlemen, Franklins 7, and head Yeomen, foure hundred and xii. twyce fylled 
and ſerved. 


In 


« Franklins.“ Independent country gentlemen ; whoſe eſtates were perfectly free, not fettered by feudal 
ſervices, or liable to the exaCtions of arbitrary Lords. Chaucer gives a pleaſing deſcription of the Frankelein, of 
the 14th century. Hoſpitality and conviviality ſeem to have been the moſt . features of his character. 


& An houſeholder, and that a gret, was he: 
“ Saint * he was in * countre. ou 
e 
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* 


In the Gallery. 
Servauntes of noble men twyce fylled and ſerved, foure hundred and mo. 
Officers and ſervauntes of Officers M. 


Cookes in the kytchyn Lxii. 
Of other men ſervauntes, with Broche ® turners CXv. 


The order of certaine Dynners, as they were ſet foorth in courſe. 
Firſt, Brawne and Buſtarde, with Malmeſey out of courſe. 


The firſt Courſe. 


Frumentie, with Veniſon. | | Swanne with Galendine. 

Potage Ryall. Capons with whole Geeſe roſt. 
Hart poudred for ſtandard. Corbettes of Veniſon roſt f. 

*Roo poudred for Mutton. . Beefe. 

Frumentie Ryall. Veniſon baked. 

Signettes roſted. : - Great cuſtard planted, as a ſuttletie. 


The ſeconde Courſe. 
Firſt, Jelly, and parted rayſing to potage. | Plovers roſt. 


Veniſon in breake. Breames in ſauce ponnyuert 
Pecocke in his Hakell9. | Leche Cipres. | 
Cony roſted, Roo reverſed. Fuller napkyn. 

Lardes of Veniſon. Dates in molde. 
Partridge roſte. Cheſtons ryall, a ſuttletie. 
Wodcockes roſt. 5 


The 


q | „ His brede, his ale, was alway aftir one; 
| « A better viendid men was no wher none. 
N «© Withouten bake mete never was his houſe, 
«« Of fiſh and fleſhe, and that ſo plenteoufe, 
c Tt ſnewid in his houſe of mete and drink, 
« And of all dainties that men couth of think. 
«« Aftir the ſondrie ſeaſons of the yere, ' 
«© So chaungid he his mete, and his ſuppere. 
Many a fat partriche had he in mewe, 
«© And many a breme, and many a luce (act) in ſtewe. 
« Woe was his cooke, but that his ſauces were | 
« Poinant and ſharp, and redy all his gere. 
« His table dormaunt (fixed) in the halle alway, 
c Stode redy coverid all the longe day.“ | | 
| | Chaucer Freere's Tale, v. 356. 
s « 115 Broche-turners.” Before the introduction of jacks, ſpits were turned either by dogs trained for 
the purpoſe, (a cuſtom practiſed even now in ſome parts of England), or by lads kept in the family, or hired, as 
occaſions aroſe, to turn the ſpit. This culinary implement was denominated a broach, becauſe it broached or 
5 perforated the meat. Vide Jun. Etym. Ang. in Verb. | 
I % Roo,” 1. e. roe in the lieu of mutton. | - 
£ | 0 + ©* Corbettes.” Gobbets, large pieces. 
| 9 © Pecocke in his hakell.” I conceive this diſh to have been, the peacock ſerved up in all his ſplendor, 
with his feathers on, his tail expanded, and his neb or beak ornamented with gold, | | | 
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The thirde Courſe. 


Blank defire. I Martynettes roſt. 
Dates in Compoſt. Great byrdes roſt. 
Bytters roſt. | Larkes roſt. 
* Feyſauntes roſt. Leche baked. 
| Egrittes roſt. Fritter Criſpayne. 
Rabittes roſt. || Quinces baked. 
Quayles roſt. Chamblet viander, a ſutteltie. 


Item Wafers and Ipocras , and Damaſke Water to waſh in after dyner 70. 


An other ſervice of a dynner as it was ſet foorth. 


Firſt Brawne and Muſtarde out of — ſerved with Malmeſey. 


The firſt courſe. 


A ſuttletie of Saint George. | Teales roſt. ö 
Viante Cipres potage. N Pyke in Harblet. ö 
Partridge in braſill. Wodcockes baked. | 
Peſtels of Veniſon roſt J. | Partriche Leiche. 
Swanne roſt. | | A Dolphin in foyle, a futtletie, 
Capons of greaſe. OY ö And a Hart for a ſuttletie. 


The ſeconde courſe. 


Brent Tuſkin to potage. Breame in Harblet. 

Crane roſt. Veniſon baked. 

Cony roſt. A Dragon, a ſuttletie. 

Herenſhew roſt, - A porte payne. 

Curlewe roſt. | Leche Damaſke, and Sampſon a ſuttletie. 


. The thirde courſe. 
Dates in compoſt. | Larkes roſt. 


Pecocke with gylt neb. Tenche in gelly. 

Reyes roſt. N | | Veniſon baked. 

Rabits roſt. I Petypanela marchpayne. 

Partridge roſt. | | A ſuttletie, a Tart. 

Redſhankes roſt. I Leche Lumbart gylt, ie gelly and a 
Plovers roſt. | ſuttletie of 841 int partie with his 


Quayles and Styntes roſt. vi coate armour betwixt his handes. 
Item Wafers and Ipocras when dyner was done. 


Here 


10 C4 Damaſke water,” Probably perfamed water. 
+ © Peſtels,” &c, Legs of veniſon, or as we call them now, hauncher. 


— 
© 


— 
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Here foloweth the ſervyng of Fyſhe in order. 
The firſt courſe. 


Firſt potage. Thirlepoole roſt. 
Almonde Butter. Pyke in Harblet. 
Red Herrynges. | Feles baked. 
Salt fyſch. Samon chynes broyled. 
Luce ſalt. - h | Turbut baked. 
Salt Ele. And Fritters fryed. 13 
Kelyng, Codlyng, and Hadocke boyled. | | 


The ſeconde courſe. 


Freſhe Samon jowles. phe Lamprey roſt. 

Salt Sturgion. . Bret. 

Whytynges. | Turbut. 

Pylcher s. Roches. 

Eeles. Salmon baked. 

Makerels. Lynge in gelly. 

Places fryed. - | Breame baked. 

Barbelles. Tenche in gelly. 

Conger roſt. Crabbes. 19. 
Troute. | | | 


The thirde courſe. 


Jowles of freſhe Sturgion. Small Perches fryed. 

Great Geles. | Smeltes roſt. | 

Broyled Conger. Shrympes 

Cheuens. | | Small Menewes. 

Breames. I Thirlepoole baked. N 
Rudes. „ And Lopſter. 13. 

Lamprones. | | 


Hereafter foloweth the ſervice to the Baron-biſhop within the cloſe of Yorke. 


Firſt the Uſher muſt ſee that the Hall be trymmed in every poynt, and that the 
Cloth of eſtate F be hanged in the Hall, and that foure Quyſhions of eſtate be ſet in 
order upon the Benche, beyng of fine Silke, or cloth of Gold, and that the hygh Table 


be ſet, with all other Boordes, and Cubberdes ||, Stooles and Chayres requiſite within 
the Hall, and that a good fire be made. 


Item, 


& © Cloth of eſtate.” A pallium, pall, or canopy which was ſuſpended over the high table, or at leaſt over 
that part of it, where the moſt honorable and exalted perſonages were ſeated. 

| * Cubberdes.” Theſe cup-boards were different from thoſe repoſitories of plate, china, &c. which we 
call by that name in the preſent age; being nothing more than moveable boards, or tables, on which were placed 
the bread, ſalt, knives, ſpoons, . veſſels, &c. They ſo far reſembled our ſide-boards, that on them, as 
with us, was diſplayed the gold and ſilver plate belonging to the houſe ; and where there was not a ſufficient number 
of utenſils compoſed of theſe valuable materials, the deficiency was ſupplied by plated or gilt veſſels, which were 
denominated by our anceſtors, ©* counterfoot veſſel,” Vide ſupra, and North, Houſe. book. 
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Item, the Veoman of the Ewrie muſt cover the hygh Table, with all other Boordes 
and Cubberdes, and the Ewrie muſt be hanged, and a Baſon of eſtate thereupon covered, 
with one Baſon of aſſaye; and therupon one Cup of aſſaye to take thaſſay therof, and 
therupon to lay the chiefe napkin: and of the ryght ſyde of the Ewrie the Baſons and 
Ewers for the rewarde, and of the left ſyde for the ſeconde meſſe. : 

Then the Panter muſt bryng foorth Salt, Bread, and Trenchers, with one brode 
and one narrow Knyfe, and one Spoone, and ſet the Salt right under the middeſt of the 
Cloth of eſtate, the Trenchers before the, Salt, and the Bread before the Trenchers 
towardes the rewarde, properly wrapped in a napkyn, the brode knyfe poynt under the 
Bread, and the backe towardes the Salt, and the leſſe Knyfe beneathe it towardes the 
rewarde, and the Spoone beneath that towardes the rewarde, and all to be covered with 
a Coverpane of Diaper * of fyne Sylke. The Surnappe muſt be properly layde towardes 
the Salt endlong the brode edge, by the handes of thaforenamed Yeoman of the Ewrie : 
and all other Boordes and Cubberdes muſt be made redy by the Yeoman of the Pantry, 


with Salt, Trenchers, and Bread. 


Alſo at the Cubberde in lyke maner muſt the Panter make redy, with Salt, Bread, 
Trenchers, Napkyns, and Spoones, with one brode Knyfe for the rewarde. 

And when the Lorde and all the Strangers are come in, then the Marſhall muſt 
appoynt Carver, Sewer, and Cupbearer, which is a Deacon in the Churche, with Gen- 
tlemen for the rewarde, and two for the ſeconde meſſe to lay Trenchers, Bread, Napkyns, 
and Spoones, with other neceſſaries belonging to the Table. | | 

Then the Sewer ſhall go to the dreſſer, to knowe yf the Cookes be redy, and when 


they be redy, he ſhall ſhew the Marſhal, and then the Marſhal ſhall commaunde Carver, 


Sewer, and Cupbearer to waſhe at the Ewrie. | | 

Thate done, the Yeoman of the Ewrie ſhall arme the Carver with one Towell from 
the left ſhoulder to under the ryght arme, and geve the napkyn of eſtate for thaſſay, and 
lay it upon the ſame ſhoulder of the Carver, and the Carvers owne napkyn upon his left 


arme, and in lyke maner he ſhall arme the Sewer with an other Towell, from the ryght 
ſhoulder to under the ryght arme. 


Then 


6.07 Diaper ſylke.” „ Diapering is a term in drawing. It chiefly ſerveth to counterfeit cloth of gold, ſilver, 
« damaſk, brancht velvet, camblet,”” &c. Peacham's compleat Gent. p. 345. Chaucer has the wor frequently. 


ce Upon a ſtede bay, trappid in tele, 
Covered with cloth of gold diaprid wele.”? 


Knight's Tale, v. 2160. 


That is embroidered, or interwoven with figures of flowers, animals, houſes, &c. and in this ſenſe we ſtill apply 
the word to linen towels and table cloths. | 


11 The /urnappe, was what we at preſent call a napkin. The profound ceremony with which this cloth was 
ſpread on the royal table, was as follows. As for the ſewar and uſher; and laying of the ſurnape. The ſewer 
ſhall laye the ſurnape on the board-end, whereas (where) the bread and ſalt ſtandeth; and lay forth the end of 
the ſame ſurnape and towell. Then the uſher ſhould faſten his rodd in the foreſaid ſurnape and towell, and ſoe 
drawing it downe the board, doeing his reverence afore the Kinge, till it paſſe the board-end a good way; and 
there the ſewer kneeling at the end of the board, and the uſher at the other, ſtretching the ſaid ſurnape and towell, 
and ſoe the uſher. to late upp the end of the towell well on the boarde, and rife, goeing before the Kinge, doeing 
his reverence to the King, on the ſame ſide the ſurnappe bee gone upon, and on that ſide make an eſtate with his 
rodd ; and then goeinge before the Kinge, doeing his reverence, and ſoe make another eſtate on the other ſide 
of the Kinge, and ſo going to the board's end againe, kneele downe to amend the towell, that there bee no 
wrinkles ſave the eſtates. And then the uſher doeing his due reverence to the Kinge; goeing right before the 
Kinge with his rodd, the fide of the ſame towell, there as the baſon ſhall ſtand; and doeinge his reverence to the 
Kinge ; to goe to the board's ende againe ; and when the King hath waſhed, to bee ready with his rodd to putt 
upp the ſurnape, and meete the ſewer againſt the Kinge, and then the ſewer to take it upp.” Vide Royal Houſe. 
eſtab. p. 119, Nearly the ſame formalities and genuflections were obſerved in covering the table, and ſpreading 
the ſurnape or double towel, for a great lord, an inſtance of which occurs in the account of this very feaſt ; a proof 


of the ſtrong attatchment of our anceſtors to pomp and magnificence, and of their taking the court for their model 
in what concerned culinary affairs, and the ſervice of the table, | | | | 
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Then the Marſhall with the Carver muſt go towardes the hygh Table, and the Panter 
to folowe them, makyng their obeyſance firſt in the middeſt of the Hall, and agayne 
before the hygh Deaſe f: then the Marſhall and the Panter muſt ſtand ſtyll, and the 
Carver muſt go to the Table, and there kneele on his knee, and then aryſe with a good 
countenaunce, and properly take of the Coverpane of the Salt, and geve it to the Panter, 
which muſt ſtande ay1l | | 
Then the Carver muſt remove the Salt, and ſet it under the left edge of the cloth 
of eſtate towardes the ſeconde meſſe, and ſet your Bread beneath the Salt towardes the 
ſeconde meſſe, and let it remain ſtyll wrapped. 

Then with your brode Knyfe remove your trenchers all at once tofore the Salt, or 
towarde the rewarde, and then with your brode Knyfe properly uncloſe the napkyn that 
the bread is in, and ſet the Bread all beneath the Salt towards the ſeconde meſle : then 
the Table cleanſed, the Carver muſt take with his brode Knyfe a title of the uppermoſt 
Trencher, and geve it to the Panter to eate for thaſſay thereof, and of the Bread geve 
aſſay in lyke maner: then uncover your Salt, and with a cornet I of Breade touch it in 
four partes, and with your hande make a floryſhe over it, and geve it the Panter to eate 
for thaſſaye therof, who goeth his way, then cleanſe the Table cleane: that done, one 
Gentleman at the rewarde, and the Yeoman of the Ewrie at the ſeconde meſſe, muſt 

let downe the Surnappe from the Table. TY, - | ” 

Then with your brode Knyfe take one of the Trenchers ſtockes, and ſet it in your 
napkyns ende in your left hande, and take four Trenchers, eche one after another, and 
lay them quadrant one beſydes another before the Lordes ſeate, and lay there principal 
a lofe on them, then ſet downe your Trenchers, and take up your Bread with your brode 
Knyfe, and cut therof three ſmall peeces one after another, and lay them on the left hande 
of the Lorde, then cleanſe the Table cleane. | 

In the meane time the Yeoman of the Ewrie kyſſeth the Towell of eſtate, and 
layeth it on the Marſhal's left ſhoulder, and he taketh the aſſay of the water, and geveth 
the Cupbearer the baſon of eſtate, with the Cup of aſſay. Then the Marſhall with the 
Cupbearer goeth to the Lorde, and there maketh their obeyſaunce. Then the Marſhall 
kyſſeth the Towell for his aſſay, and ſo layeth it on the left ſhoulder of the Lorde of the 
houſe, or maiſter of the ſame, yf any ſuch be, and the ſame Lorde or maiſter ſtandeth 
on the left hande of the Baron biſhop. Then the Marſhall taketh the Cup of aſſay, 
and the Cupbearer putteth foorth water into the ſayde Cup, and drynketh it for the 
aſſay therof, then he powreth foorth water into the ſayde Cup, and drynketh it, &c. and 
then powreth forth water out of the Baſon of eſtate, into the F Baſon of aſſay. Then the 


Larde 


+ © The hygh deaſe.“ Here, the word deaſe ſeems to be ſynonymous with zable; originally its ſignification 
was different. In its earlieſt acceptation, the 4%ſcus, or old Engliſh dees, was the canopy ſuſpended over the high 
table. Warton's Hiſt. Eng. Poet. vol. I. p. 40. Afterwards it came to ſignify the high table itself, as appears 
from the following paſſage in Matthew Paris. Priore prandente ad magnam menſam, quam dais vulgo appel- 
lamus.” In vit. Abbat. S. Alb. p. 92. See alſo the gloſſary to Matt. Par. in verb. The word deaſe was 
borrowed from the French dais, which ſignified the pallium placed over the head of the principal perſon at a 
magnificent feaſt, Warton, v. I. p. 422. Galli etiamnum dais appellant umbraculum quod capiti ſedentis aut 
« prandentis vel cænantis ſuperponitur.” Du Freſne's gloſſ. tom. II. p. 4. Dn. 

„A cornet of bread.” A ſmall conical piece of bread, called a cornet from its being cut ſo as to reſemble 
the horn of an animal. Cornet dictum, quod fit veluti parvum quoddom cornu.” Jun. Etym. Ang. in verb. 

$ © The baſon of aſſaie.” This was the veſſel into which the aſſayer or taſter poured a ſmall quantity of the 
liquor intended for the Lord, and drank it off, previous to its being taſted by any one elſe. 'The cooks alſo, we 
find, obſerved the ſame ceremony with reſpect to every diſh ſent from the kitchin, and even the towel intended for 
the great man's hands, was not placed before him without a 7% of 7entation, Theſe precautions (which the woll- 
grounded ſuſpicions of tyranny firſt invented) were taken to counteract any attempts at poiſoning, a practice by no 
means unuſual in this country formerly. Vide Pegge's pref. p. 9. Hence the office of aſſayer was a poſt of iome 
truſt and confidence. There does not appear however to have been any particular perſon appointed to execute the 


duties 
Y | 
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to the rewarde, and an other to the ſeconde meſſe in lyxe maner. 
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Lorde or maiſter of the houſe doth geve the Towel ende to the cheefe dignitie or pre- 
bendarie, to holde tyll the Biſhop have waſhed, and then all other do waſhe in their 
degree in Baſons prepared for them. | | 

That done, the Marſhall ſetteth the Lorde with all other in their degree at the 
rewarde and ſeconde meſſe ||. a 

The Lord hath none to ſyt before hym, except he be as good as he. Then the 
Carver taketh the Napkyn from his ſhoulder, and kyſſeth it for his aſſay, and delyvereth 
to the Lorde. Then taketh he the Spoone, dryeth it, and kyſſeth it for his aſſay, and 
with the brode Knyfe he layeth it to the Lorde of his ryght hand, and ſo clenſeth the 
Table cleane, and then one Gentleman geveth Trenchers, Bread, Napkyns, and Spoones 

Then the Church boorde is ſet, with the miniſters therof only, and other gentlemen 
minors at the Marſhall boorde ſet in order. | 11 | | 

In the mean tyme the Sewer goeth to the dreſſer, and there taketh aſſay of every 
dyſhe, and doth geve it to the Stewarde and the Cooke to eat of all Porreges, Muſtarde, 
and other ſawces. He taketh the aſſay with cornetts of Trencher Bread of his owne 
cuttyng, and that is thus: He taketh a cornet of Bread in his hande, and toucheth 


three parts of the dyſhe, and maketh a floriſhe over it, and geveth it to the aforenamed 
perſons to eate, and of every ſtewed meate, roſted, boylde, or broyled, beyng fyſhe or 


fleſhe, he cutteth a litle thereof, &c. And yf it be baked meate cloſed, uncloſe it, and 
take aſſay therof as ye do of ſawces, and that is with cornettes of breade, and ſo with all 
other meates, as Cuſtardes, Tartes, and Gelly, with other ſuch lyke. The miniſters of 
the Churche doth after the olde cuſtome, in ſyngyng of ſome proper or godly Caroll. 
When all is in courſe, the Marſhall and the Sewer goeth together before the courſe 
to the hygh Table, makyng their obeyſaunce in the myddeſt of the Hall even before the 
hygh Table. Then the Marſhall ſtandeth ſtyll, and the Sewer kneeleth on his knee 
beſydes the Carver, who receaveth every dyſhe in courſe of kynde, and uncovereth them. 
Then the Carver of all potages and ſawces taketh aſſay with a cornet of trencher bread 
of his owne cuttyng, he toucheth three partes of the diſhe, and maketh a floriſhe over it, 
and geveth it to the Sewer, and to hym that beareth the diſhe, who kneeleth in lyke 
maner, to eate for the aſſay therof. Then of your ſtewed meates, broylde, fryed, or roſt 
meates, be it fyſhe or fleſhe, take aſſay therof at the myd ſyde with your brode Knyfe, 


and geve it to the Sewer, and to the bearer of the dyſne: and yf it be any maner of fowle, 


take the aſſay therof at the outſyde of the thygh or wynge: and if it be any baked meate 
that is cloſed, uncover hym, and take aſſaye therof with cornettes dypt into the gravy, 
and geve it to the Sewer, ut ſupra. And of all Cuſtardes, Tartes, Marchpaynes, or Gelly, 


take thaſſay with cornetts. And of all Suttleties or Leches, with your brode knyfe cut 


a litle of, and geve it to the Sewer and Bearer, ut ſupra. 
| | When 


duties of it; the ſewar moſt commonly took the aſſaie, but other officers alſo are found to have done the ſame ; ſuch 
as the panter, who taſted the contents of the trenchers ; the yeoman of the ewrie, who drank of the water which 
was to cleanſe the hands of the Lord; the marſhall who ſaluted the towel for his aſſay ; and the cup-bearer who 
ſwallowed a ſmall quantity of the liquor which he preſented. At court alſo, the aſſaye was taken by /uch eſtates (or 
people of rank) as bore the wine or ſpices for the royal lips. Houſehold eſtab. p. 112. A ſhadow of this cuſtom 
ſtill remains at St. James's, where are two officers denominated yeomen of the mouth, 

In theſe great halls, were ſeveral tables, at which the gueſts and officers were placed according to their rank, 
or the degree of authority they held in the houſehold. Till the middle of the 17th century (when this public and 
expenſive ſtile of entertainment was dropped) the order of an arch-biſhop's hall was as follows. At the high table 
fat the prelate and his particular friends. The ſteward with the domeſtics, who were gentry of, the better rank, 
ſat at the table on the right hand fide; the almoner, the clergy and others, occupied the table on the left. None 
but nobility or privy counſellors were admitted to the arch-biſhop's board. The biſhops themſelves ſat at the 
almoner's ; the other gueſts at the ſtewards. Pennant's London, p. 20. The rewarde ſeems to have been the 


table that received (or was rewarded with) the diſhes from the high table, when the arch-biſhop had done with 
them, | | 
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When you have carved your firſt freſhe meate, be it fyſhe or fleſhe, then make your 
faltes on this maner. Firſt uncover your Salt. Then take your brode Knyfe in your 
ryght hande, and with the poynt therof take up one Trencher, and laye it in your Nap- 
kyns ende in your left hande. Then with your brode Knyfe take a litle Salt, and plane 
it on your Trencher tyll it be even. Then with your brode Knyfe cut your Salt quadrant, 
and lay it before the three 1 Trenchers upon your foure quadrant Trenchers, and 

e 
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in the meane tyme the courſe is ſerved to the rewarde and ſecond meſſe. 

Then the Salt muſt be ſerved at the rewarde, and at the ſeconde meſſe a ſtandyng Salt 
is ſet without a cover, beſydes the ſmall Saltes, which is made of bread properly triangled 
of halfe Trenchers. Then the Church boorde is ſerved, which are miniſters of the 
Church, and no other ſtraungers with them. 

In the meane tyme the Marſhall goeth to the Buttery, to ſee the covered Cup be 
right ſerved, and geveth to the Butler his aſſay, and delyvereth to the Cupbearer the Cup 
of eſtate, and when the Cupbearer commeth to the Table, after his obeyſaunce, he 
kneeleth on his knee, and putteth foorth three or foure droppes of Ale into the inſyde 
of the cover of the Cuppe, and ſuppes it of for his aſſay. Then he ſettes the Cup beſydes 
the Lorde and covereth it, and then all the Table is ſerved with Ale. Marke when the 
firſt roſt meate beyng fyſhe or fleſhe is broken, then the Cupbearer goeth to the Seller, 
and when the Cupbearer commeth to the Table, he uſeth hym ſelfe as afore, &c. 

And before this the Marſhall is ſet, with the Chaplyn and Gentlemen of houſholde, 
with ſtrangers and Yeomen of houſeholde, and ſerved *. | 
| The Uſher muſt ſee for the order of the Hall, and every place where his office doth 
| lye. The Sewer muſt ſee that there want no ſawces for any dyſhe in his kynde. Then 

the Carver muſt ſee that the Lord have no foule Trenchers, but kepe them cleane, or 
els chaunge them, and ſo ſee that he have a good eye and a quicke hande, and not to be 
over haſtie : then carve the Lorde of every dyſhe a litle, as they be ſet in by the hande 
of the Sewer, tyll the ſeconde courſe be redy, and ſo that ye have a good countenaunce, 
although any thyng do quayle in your handes. When the Lorde drynketh be it Wyne 
or Ale, the Cupbearer holdeth the cover under the Cup for the eſtate therof, or els he 


maketh a profer of eſtate ſo farre as he may reache with his arme, not offending the - 


Sewer in any wyſe. 
And when the laſt dyſhe of the firſt courſe is ſet in, the Sewer goeth to the dreſſer, 
and as he dyd at the firſt courſe, ſo he muſt at the ſeconde courſe in every poynt, as 
touchyng the aſſay with other thynges, and when he is redy the miniſters of the Churche 


do ſyng ſolemnly. Then the Marſhall and the Sewer goeth together to the hygh Table 


before the courſe. Then the Marſhall ſtandeth ſtyll, and the Sewer kneeleth on his 
knee, and delyvereth every dyſhe to the Carver, as he dyd in the firſte courſe. All this 
done, ſee the Lorde have no foule Trenchers, but geve hym cleane, and ſee he want no 


Breade, and ſo carve on to the laſt dyſhe: and when your Tart or Marchpayne is F 
broken and ſet in, voyde your litle Saltes immediately. 


And 


* The halls of the great, in former times, were always attended by a large concourſe of gueſts ; for the Lord 
not only gave invitations himſelf, but allowed his ſervants the privilege of introducing a certain number of ſtrangers. 
Thus in the“ ordinances of the houſehold of George duke of Clarence. Royal Houſehold eſtab. p. go. we find 
the following permiſſion and regulation for the introduction of theſe gueſts. ** Item, it is appoynted, that everye 
* of the ſeid Duke's meneall ſervauntes have ſittinge in the halle certeyne perſonnes ; the chambyrlayne five, the 
c ſteward fower, the treſorer with his clerke fower, the countroller with his clerke three; the kervers and maiſter 
e of the horſes every of them twoe, and every other gentylman one; and every twoe yeoman one,” &c, 

+ * Marchpayne.”” Panis ſaccharites vel dulciarius: quidam amygdalatum vocant ; Hermolaus barbarns 
mazam panis dixit : vulgo martium panem nuncupant. Jun, Etym. Ang. in Verb. March-pane, was a confection 
made of piſtachio-nuts, almonds, and ſugar, &c. and in high eſteem in Shakeſpeare's time ; as appears from the 
account of Queen Elizabeth's entertainment at Cambridge, It is ſaid that the univerſity preſented Sir William 
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And when the Dyner is done in the Hall, and taken up by the handes of the Uſher, 
and the ſeconde meſſe of the hygh Table is voyded, then the Panter taketh the ſtanding 
Salt at the ſeconde meſſe, and when a Gentleman hath taken awaye the voyder there, 
then an other Gentleman taketh up ſpoones, I voyder, ſawcers, meate, and napkyns of 
the rewarde. | h 
The Lordes Cup of eſtate muſt ſtande ſtyll with Wyne. That done, the Gentleman. 
at the rewarde muſt ſet in a voyder at the neather ende of the rewarde, and with a brode 
Knyfe take up all Trenchers and Breade, tyll he come to the Cheeſe, and ſo cleanſe the 
are downewarde agayne, and take the voyder away there as he ſet it in, with obey= _. 
aunce. | 8 

In the meane tyme the Sewer geveth a voyder to the Carver, and he doth voyde 
into it the Trenchers that lyeth under the Knyves poynt for imbraſyng of the Table, and 
ſo cleanſeth the table cleane. Then he taketh up the Lordes Breade, then his Trenchers 


altogether, and cleanſeth the Table where they did lye, and then make your Knyves - 


cleane with your Napkyn, and with your brode Knyfe take a Trencher from the Salte, 
and laye it halfe a yarde beneath your Salt towarde the rewarde, and lay your Knyves 
in order by the Salt, and ſo ſtande by whyle the Chaplyns have ſet in the almes dyſhe 
in this maner folowyng. | | 1 
The Chaplyn muſt take the almes dyſhe at the Cubborde, and bryng it before the 
boorde, and take the lofe of breade that ſtandeth upon the almes dyſhe, and ſet it upon 
the trencher that lyeth upon the boorde, and then take the trencher and the lofe together, 
and ſet them upon the almes dyſhe, and with a good countenaunce take up the dyſhe, 
and delyver to the Almner, and ſo depart. | | 
Then with your brode Knyfe take up the whole Breade, and your whole ſtockes 
of Trenchers ſhaken abrode in the voyder, then take up your Salt in your Napkyn ende 
in your left hande, and cleanſe cleane under it with your brode Knyfe, and ſet it downe 
agayne : then with your brode Knyfe take up the Lordes Napkyn, and lay it upon your 
left ſhoulder, then remove your voyder from you, and with your ryght hande take up the 


Cup of eſtate, and ſet it beſydes the Spoones towardes the rewarde. Then take your 


Napkyn's ende properly in your left hand, and ſet your Salt therwith behynde your 
Knyves towardes the ſeconde meſſe, and all muſt ſtande under the Cloth of eſtate, and 
then ſtande a litle aſyde: then the Cupbearer muſt take his Cup, makyng his obeyſaunce, 
and then to kneele of his knee, and with his ryght hande take of the cover, and then 
take up the Cup and cover it agayne, and with a good countenaunce aryſe up, and ſo 
returne to the Seller. t 


Then the Carver muſt take the voyder in his handes, and with a good countenaunce 


make his obeyſaunce to the Lorde, and ſo go to the place where he ſhall ſyt at dyner. 


Then the Panter muſt make his obeyſaunce before the Table, kneelyng upon his 
knee with a Towell about his necke, the one ende in his ryght hande, the other in his 
left hande, and with his left hand to take up the Spoones and Knyves properlye, and 
with his ryght hande to take up the Salt, bowyng his knockels neare together, with his 
obeyſaunce, and ſo returne to the Pantry. | | 

Then the Sewer bryngeth foorth Wafers and Rollers, with other Spyces before the 
Lorde, and in lyke maner Gentlemen at the rewarde and ſeconde meſſe, and the Lordes 
Cupbearer, with other Cupbearers, to bryng in Ipocras, with other Wynes prepared : and 
that done, with your Napkyns cleanſe the Table. = 

_ en 


Cecill, their chancellor, with two pair of gloves, a march-pane, and two ſugar-Joaves. Peck's Deſiderata 


Curioſa, vol. II. p. 29. This ſweet cake was a conſtant article in the deſerts of our anceſtors, Johnſon's and 


Steev. Shak. vol. I. p. 45. note. 5 
+ The vader ſeems to have been that piece of furniture, which we at preſent call a tray. 
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Then the Sewer bryngeth the double Towell to thende of the rewarde upon both 
his armes, with an obeyſaunce, and kyſſeth it for his aſſay, and then the Marſhall commeth 


before the Lorde, makyng his obeyſaunce. Then the Sewer layeth downe the Towell 
upon the Table, and geveth thende thereof to one Gentleman, and ſo from one to another 
| tyll it be conveyed to the Marſhall. Then the Marſhall muſt properly uncloſe thende 
of the Towell, and ſpreade it playne in the myddle of the Table before the Lorde : that 
done, he muſt have a rodde in his hande lyke unto an arrow ſtele, three quarters long, 
with a needle in the) ende, puttyng the ſharpe ende therof under the Towell, through 
the farre ſyde, holdyng the nearer ſyde to the rodde with his thombe, and alſo holdyng 
the end of the Towell towardes the Lorde for the eſtate thereof, then make your obey- 
ſaunce, and geve the ſame ende to an other Gentleman towardes the ſeconde meſſe. 
Then the Sewer at one ende, and a Gentleman at thother ende, to pull the chiefe 


Towell harde and ſtrayght. Then laye over the one Towell towardes the neather ſyde 


of the boorde, and pull the chiefe Towell harde and ſtrayght. Then the Marſhall muſt 
put the ſharpe ende of his rodde under the chiefe Towell agaynſt the Lordes ryght hande, 
and therewithall take holde of the farre ſyde of the Towell, and holde faſt the neare ſyde 
to the rodde with your thombe, and drawe the Towell half a yarde forwarde the rewarde, 
and lay the bought backewarde for the eſtate therof towardes the rewarde, and after that 


an other of eſtate in lyke maner towardes the ſeconde meſfe. Then with thende of your 
rodde take up the narowe ſyde of the Towell, and lay it forwarde one hande brode, and 


ſtroke it over with your rodde from the eſtate to the other. Then laye the ſecond Towell 
ſtrayte wynyng it to that other Towell of eſtate, and ſo make your obeyſaunce all and 
depart, and ſtande in the mydwarde of the Hall. 

Then all the Chaplyns muſt ſay grace, and the Miniſters do ſyng. That done, the 
Lordes Cupbearer, with other Cupbearers do bryng in water, and the Lordes Cupbearer 
taketh aſſay as he did before dyner, and ſo ſetteth downe the Baſon of aſſay, and putteth 
foorth Water of the Baſon of eſtate before the Lorde. Then every man waſheth at the 


rewarde and ſeconde meſſe, and at the Church boorde, and dryeth. Then the Sewer and 


Gentleman wayter draweth the Towell as they dyd before the waſhyng, and the Marſhall 
maketh his eſtate as he dyd before the waſhyng. That done, the Cupbearer bryngeth 
in Ale, the Lord hath his aſſay, ut ſupra, and drynketh ſyttyng, and al others, then do 
they aryſe, and ever the better the latter, and the Lord laſt of all. 


Then the Yeoman of the Ewrie muſt take up the Table cloth, the Uſher muſt ſee 


the Table, chayres and ſtooles taken away in order. Then the Lorde muſt drynke Wyne 


ſtandyng, and all other in lyke maner, and that done, every man departeth at his good 
pleaſure 5. 1 


8 The cuſtom which prevails in this country ſo univerſally at preſent, of ſitting long after dinner, drinking 
and carouſing ; was not practiſed by the old Engliſh. The amuſements with which our anceſtors filled up the 
afternoon were various. In fine weather the ſports of the field engaged their attention ; and the favorite exerciſe 
of hunting, very frequently employed them till evening. Vide Holling. chron. p. 26. b. 25. Alſo John. and 
Steev. Shakeſpeare, vol. VIII. p. 373. note. At other times their afternoon amuſements were more marked by 
a ſpirit of gallantry. 'The Lords and Ladies, as ſoon as dinner was over, retired from the hall, and diverted 
themſelves with various ſports. | | 


«© When they had dyned, as I you ſaye, 

« Lordes and Ladyes yede (went) to playe, 

6 Some to tablis, and ſome to cheſſe, 

«© With othir gamis more and leſſe.“ | 
e MS. in Harl. lib. marked 225 2. 


Dancing alſo was often introduced as ſoon as dinner was finiſhed. * After the dynner, in contynent the mynſtrells 
* of the chammer begon to play, and then daunced the Qwene and the Counteſſe of Surrey, the Vicounteſſe Lille, 
ve and the daughter of the ſaid place. And thys doon they paſt the tyme at games and in commonyng.”” Lel. col, 
vol. IV. p. 285, Again“ After dynnar the mynſtrells played, and the Kynge and the Qwene, * 0 
| | | % Rnyghtes, 


1 


r 


11 
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« Knyghtes, gentylmen and gentylwomen daunced; alſo ſome good bodys maid games of paſle paſſe, and did 
4 yarey wele.” Idem, p. 296. Performers excelling on particular inſtruments were at this time attended to. 
Idem, 297. In an ancient poem, intitled“ King Arthur,“ the afternoon ſports of the court are thus depictured. 


« Eche tok with her a companye 
6 The fayreſt that ſche myghte a ſpye, — ſyxty ladyes and fif; 
«© And went them downe anoon ryghtes, | 
« Tham to play among the knyghtes,—well ſtylle with outen ſtryf. 
« 'The Quene yede to the formeſte ende, 
„ Betwene launfal and ganweyn the hende, —and after her ladyes bryght; 
« 'To daunce they wente, al yn ſame, | 
« To ſe them playe, hyt was fayr game, —a lady and a knyght : 
«© They had menſtrells of moche honours, i 
« Fydelers, ſytolyrs, and trompoters,—and elles it were unryght; 
Ther they playde, for ſothe to ſaye, 
After mete, the ſomerys daye,—all what hyt was neyr nyght.”” 
Vide MS. in Cotton. lib. Calig. A. 2, cited by Mr. Strutt, vol. III. p. 146. 


No. 6. 


Intronizatio WILHELMI WARHAM, Atchiipiteopt Cantuar. 
Dominica in Paſſione, Anno Henrici 7. viceſſimo, & anno 
Domini 1504. nono die Martii. 


The hye Stewarde of this feaſt was Lord Edwarde Duke of Bukyngham, and was 
alſo chiefe Butler, makyng his deptie Sir Thomas Burgher knyght. 


8 the ſayde Duke ſent before his Secretarie to the Lorde Archbiſhop's officers 
| to know his lodgyng place, and to ſhewe his commyng. Alſo he ſent his Harbyngers 
to make proviſion for his ſervauntes lodgyng, for ſeven ſcore horſes, accordyng to the 
compoſition. Which lodgyng was prepared 2 hym ſelfe and certaine of his L 
within the Priors lodgyng, and ryght well garnysſned agaynſt his commyng. 

| The ſayde Duke came into Canterburie with an honorable company, with two 
hundred horſes, - at xi. of the clocke, which was honorably receaved with the Lorde 
Archbiſhop's officers, in the court within the Priors gate, againſt the South Church dore 
of the Priorie, and ſo wayted on hym to bryng hym to his lodgyng in the Priorie, whiche 
was ſerved under the fourme folowyng. | ” | 


Die Sabbati ad prandium Ducis. 
Summa ferculorum in die Sabbati ſcz. cum ſervit. Archiepiſcopi & Ducis. cLx11. fercul. 


Primus curſus. 
Lyng in foyle. | Samon in foyle. r* 


Cunger p. in foyle. Carpe in ſharpe ſauce. 
Pyke in latm. ſauce. | Eeales . 
Cunger. r* | Cuſtarde planted. n 
2. curſus. 
Frumentie royal mamonie to potage. Roches fryed. 
Sturgen in foyle, with Welkes. Quynce baked. 
_ Soles. . | Tart melior. 
Breame in ſharpe ſauce. Leche Florentine. 
Tenches floryſhed. | Fryttor ammel. xi. 
Lampornes roſt. | 8 The 
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The ſayde Duke ſoone upon his dynner demaunded of the Archbiſhop's officers, 
which of them had that authoritie to put hym in poſſeſſion in his office. It was aunſwered 
therto, that the Archbiſhop's Stewarde and Surveyour had ſuche aucthoritie by worde, 
and not by wrytyng. This noble man content with this aunſwere, reputyng it ſufficient, 
demaunded furthermore a convenient place where it ſhoulde be done : Which was brought 
to my Lorde Archbiſhop's privie cloſet, and there Sir Thomas Burgher, beyng then the 
ſayde Archbiſhop's Stewarde of his Libertie by patent, with the other two officers above- 

ſayde, delyvered unto hym a whyte ſtaffe in ſigne of his office, the ſayde Sir Thomas 
Burgher ſpeakyng a propoſition, with manie good wordes. And this noble Duke toke 
the . whyte ſtaffe in curteous maner profeſſyng his duetie, ſaying theſe wordes, That 
there was never gentleman of his noble progenie before hym, neither after hym ever, 
ſhoulde do or execute his office with better wyll and diligence than he woulde to his 
power, both to the honor and profite of the ſame Archbiſhop. Whoſe deedes folowyng 
proved ryght well his wordes. For immediatly the ſayde Duke, takyng with hym the 
Lorde Archbiſhoppes officers, toke a view of every houſe of office, to overſee the pro- 
viſions, and to order it to be ſpent for their lordes honor : and ſoone after was ſerved 
at ſupper under this fourme folowyng. e N | 


Die Sabbati ad cœnam. 


1. curſus. | 2. curſus, 
Lyng. 5 | I Creame of Almondes. 
Pyke. | | - Sturgion and Welkes. 
Samon in ſorry. | Samon broyled. 
Breames baked. | Tenche in jelly. 
Cunger r' in foyle. = Perches in ſorry. 
Eeles and Lampornes roſt. | || Dulcet Amber. 
Leche comfort. Tart of Proynes. 
vii. Leche Gramor. viii. 


Die dominica in aurora cum dominus Cantuar. ingrederetur civitatem Cantuariæ, 
ſtrenuiſſimus dux Buck. erat ei obvius cum magna reverentia, & digno apparatu 
ad eccleſiam S. Andreæ, ubi eum recepit honorifice. Et inde præceſſit eundem 
Archiepiſcopum, cum digna multitudine ſervitorum ſuorum, uſque ad magnam 
eccleſiam Prioratus S. Thomæ, domino Archiepiſcopo procedente pedeſtre & 
nudo pedes uſque ad eandem eccleſiam, ubi honorifice receptus eſt a Priori & 


conventu, & poſt orationes fuſas Sancto Thomæ, ingreſſus eſt veſtibulum cum 
clericis ſuis ad præparandum ſe ad miſſam. 


Officers to geve attendaunce at the Lorde William Warham's jntronization, die 
| & anno ſupradicto. 


For my Lordes boorde. 


Hygh Stewarde of the feaſt, Lorde Edwarde Duke of Buck. 
Chamberleyne Sir Edward Poynynges, knyght. 


Chiefe Butler Edward Duke of Buck. by his deputie Sir Thom. Burgher ons. 
| vp 
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Cup bearer Maiſter Robert Fitzwater. 
Carver Maiſter Thomas Cobham, heres. 
_ Sewer Maiſter Richard Carow, miles. 
Almner. M. Mumpeſſon, D. jur. Can. 
Under Almner M. Myles, Bacchal. in utroque jure. 
Panter Sydnham gent. 
Marſhals Richard Minors } 1 
Wylliam Bulſtrode * 
Ewer John Borne Sergeant, gent. 
Uſhers of the chamber | Brookes, , 3 ent 
Wylliam Pariſe, — 
Sewers for the upper 1 Gulforde, gent. 
ende of the boorde 
Sewers for the lower 3 Gulforde. 
ende of the boorde | 


; Thomas Keymes 
Under Butlers \ Thomas Kirkby ( Yeomen. 
| Robart Tayler 
For my Lord Stewarde's chamber. 
; Robart Partetell. 
Uſhers Wylliam Wy llers. 
Panter John Travor. 
Almner Maiſter Thomas Cude. 
Ewer Wylliam Chamber. 
toes Thomas French. 
Edmond Butler. 
Officers for the great Hall. 
Firſt for the Prior's boorde. 
| Thomas Greneway. 
Marſhals ip dwarde Rotheram. 
3 : Perdlie, 
pranks Richard Lichfeeld. 
Conveyour of ſervice John Lampton. 
Almner John Pate. | 
Panter Wylliam Chamberleyne. 
"or FO f Clyfforde. | oa 
Ki Talbot. | 
Officers for the Doctors boorde. 
Robert Cornwall. 
Marſhals Henry Jaſkine. 
Sewer  - Cawdrye. 
Conveyor of ſerv. ' Bolney. 
Almner Maiſter Morrice ſervaunt, | 


Z. | | Panter 
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Panter George Guſton. 


| Wylliam Grygbie. 
Butlers | Thomas Colman. 


Officers for the Knyghtes boorde. 


Ambroſe Keloyne. 
Marſhals Wylliam Morley. 
Sewer © | Cheverell. 
Conveyor of ſerv. Richarde Walſhe. 
Almner Richarde Kyng. 
Panter 3 big | 
George Baxſter. 
Butlers 1 John Bradkyrke. 
Officers for the Barons boorde. 
Richarde Crobelfeild. 
Mar ſhals Wylliam Bedil. 
Sewer 3 Richard Calvelye. 
Conveyor William Prat. 
Panterer Wyylliam Jones. 
3 I S$Richarde Harris. 
| _ CEdmunde Lyne. 
Almner John Not, ſervus Prior. 


Officers for the litle Hall, and great Chamber. 


John Burrell. 
1 Waller. 


John Barnarde. 
Robert Perham. 
n Ga Potkyn. 


Marſhals 


Conveyors John Gawſon. 


Michael Poynter. 
Robert Miſelden. 
Amen Thomas Adams. 
Thomas Gilbert. 
15 Hyll. 
Wylliam Shurlye. 
John Glade. 
ri Lyonelers. 
John Ware. 
| John Ty Porter. 


Panterers 
Butlers 


Surveyors John Tylney. 


John Colman. 

Clarkes of the Kytchen Lon =. gong 
$ Richarde Pemerton. 

Emerers | John Howeles. 


Officers 
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Officers for the ſeconde Chamber and the Chappell. 


Mar ſhals | i gay Maundfeeld. 

| Severs Edmond Lachende 
Conveyors Lone — 

L Almners 2 
Panters Thins Heather, 
Butlers | | UW — 


Officers generall for the great Hall. 


Under Steward Maiſter Robert Wykes. 
| Maiſter Henry Ediall. 
Surveyors \ Rober Crobelfeild. 
Thomas Garthe. 
Panterer John Long. . 
| Wylliam Chamberlen. 
Clarkes of the Kytchyn Ls Thompſon. 
Thomas Hyll. 
Ewer 8 | 1 Wylliam Jones. 
Porters. | 5 
3 "1.5.4.3. | { Robart Darknall. 
Kepers of the dore next my Lorde's borde Chriſtopher 3 
a John Par. 
Kepers of the ſouth dore of the Hall | Ho rar 
Wylliam Whyte. 
John Bartlet. 
Kepers of the north dore 1 4 
Thomas Buſher. 


Porters for the great gate 


Kepers of the Poſterne dore of the Cloyſter 


Officers for the Halles 


2 2 


Henry Jarvis. 
James Porter. 


4 Richarde Macute. 


Wylliam Bever. 
John Sharnold, 
-Wylliam Weſtmer. 
Richarde Chylde. 
Richard Hart. 
John Delves. 
John Birde. 
Richard Spencer. 
Wylliam Marmor. 
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. Lynge whot. 
[Herrynges in race. 
| Pykes in Sage. 
Die Dominica in jentaculo pro duce - Z Carpe in ferry. 


Tenche fryed, in Arm. ſauce. 


Eeles poudred, broyled. 
| Tench r* in Allowes. 


The ordinaunce and maner of ſervice at the intronization of my Lorde Wylliam 
Warham, Archbiſhop of Canterburie, holden and kept in the ſayde Archbiſhops 
Palace there, the ix. day of Marche, beyng on Paſſion Sunday, in the yere of 
our Lord M. D. iiii. the xx yere of the reigne of Kyng Henry the ſeventh, in 
fourme folowyng. — . - | 


The firſt courſe at my Lorde's Table in the great Hall. 


Firſt, a Warner conveyed upon a rounde boorde, of viii. panes, with viii. Towres, 
enbatteled and made with flowres, ſtandyng on every towre a Bedil in his habite, with 
his ſtaffe: and in the ſame boorde firſt the Kyng ſyttyng in the Parliament with his 
Lordes about hym in their robes, and ſaint Wylliam lyke an Archbiſhop ſyttyng on the 
ryght hande of the 8 the Chaunceler of Oxforde, with other Doctors about 
hym, preſented the ſaid Lord Wylliam, kneelyng in a Doctor's habite, unto the Kyng, 


with his commend of vertue and cunnyng, with theſe verſes, 


Deditus a teneris ſtudiis hic noſter alumnus 
Morum, & doctrine, tantum profecit, ut aulam 
Illuſtrare tuam, curare negotia regni 
(Rex Henrice) tui, poſſit honorifice. 


And the Kyng aunſweryng in theſe verſes, 


Tales eſſe decet, quibus uti ſacra majeſtas 
Regni in tutando debeat imperio. = 
* ſuſcipiam quem commendaſtis alumnum, 
Digna daturus ei præmia pro meritis. 

In the ſeconde boorde of the ſame Warner, the Kyng preſented my Lorde in his 
Doctor's habite, unto our Lady at Rolles, ſyttyng in a Towre with many Rolles about 
hym, with comfortable wordes of his promotion, as it appeareth in theſe verſes folowyng, 


Eſt locus egregius tibi, virgo ſacrata, dicatus, 
Publica ſervari quo monumenta ſolent. 

Hic primo hunc ſitu dignabere, dignus honore. 
Commendo fidei ſcrinia ſacra ſuæ. 


In the thirde boorde of the ſame Warner, the holy Ghoſte appeared, with bryght 


beames proceedyng from hym of the gyftes of grace, towarde the ſayde Lorde of the 
feaſt, with theſe verſes, | 825 | 


Gratia te traxit donis cœleſtibus aptum : 
Perge, parata manent uberiora tibi. 


And 
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And then proceeded the courſe of ſervice under this order. 


Ordo ſervitii. 


The Lorde Archbiſhop ſittynge in the middle of the hygh boorde alone, whiche was 


ſerved in this order: 


Firſt, the Duke on horſback, iii. The Sewer. | 
11. The Heraldes of armes. iii. The ſervice every diſhe in his order 


Primus curſus. 


Frumentie ryall and mammonie to potage. Samon in foyle r*. 
Lung in foyle. | Carpe in ſharpe ſauce. 

Cunger p. in foyle. Eeles roſt r*. 

Lampreys with galantine. | Samon baked. 

Pyke in latmer ſauce. Cuſtarde planted. 

Cunger . Leche florentine. 

Halibut . Fryttor dolphin. 


Hic notandum, quod dominus Seneſcallus Edwardus dux Buck. præceſſit ſolemne 
ſervitium domini, equitando in digno apparatu, nudus caput, humili vultu, cum 
albo baculo inſigni officii ſui in manu ſua, ſtando coram Archiepiſcopo dum 
fercula apponerentur. Quibus appoſitis, humili inclinatione facta, cum bona 
humanitate abiit in cameram ſuam, ubi ſerviebatur ei, cum ſervitoribus ſuis in 
prandio ſuo, ut poſtea apparebit. | 


A ſubtyltie, as the laſt dyſhe ſerved at the ſame courſe, of three ſtages, with vanes 
and towres enbateled, and in the firſt our Lady, and the Kyng preſentyng the ſayde 
Lorde in the habite of the maiſter of the Rolles, unto Saint Paule, fitting in a towre 
betwixt Saint Peter and Saint Erkenwalde, with theſe verſes : Eo 


 Urbis Londini caput, © doctiſſime Paule, 
Hic regat & ſervet paſtor ovile tuum. 


And theſe Saintes with rolles proceedyng from their mouthes aunſweryng in theſe 
verſes, | = | | 


Hic niſi præclara morum indole præditus eſſet, 
Haud peteretur ei tantus honoris apex. 


In the ſeconde boorde of the ſame ſubtiltie, the conſecration of the ſayde Lorde. 
And in the thirde boorde of the ſame ſubtyltie, the inſtallation of the ſayde Lorde, 
garniſhed about with this proverbe and worde, Auxilimum meum a Domino. 


| A Warner with three Stages, with vanes and towres enbateled. In the firſt boorde, 
Saint Paule, Saint Erkenwald, and the Ryng preſentyng the ſayde Lorde Archbiſhop 
in a Biſhop's habite to Sainte Alphe, Saint Dunſtane, and Saint Thomas, to hable hym 
to further dignitie, with theſe verſes: | | 


Eſt minor iſta tuis ſedes virtutibus, illa 
Thome, digna tuis eſt potius meritis. 


And 
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And the holy Archbiſhops, with Saint Thomas in eſpeciall, with benigne counte- 
naunce aunſweryng in theſe verſes, | 


O Willelme, veni, domini ſis cultor agelli. 
Eſto memor quis honor, quæ tibi cura datur. 


In the ſeconde boorde of the ſame Warner, the ſayde three Archbiſhops preſented 


the ſayde Lorde to the holy Trinitie, and in the thirde boorde of the ſame ſtage a great 


multitude of Angels, Prophetes, and Patriarkes, from whom proceeded theſe verſes, 


Non deerunt exempla tibi ſanctiſſima patrum 
Sanctorum hoc ipſo quos imitere loco. 


And then proceeded the courſe of ſervice under this fourme, 


2. curſus. 
Jolie Ipocras and prune Orendge to pottage. Lamprons roſt. 
Sturgion in foyle with welkes. . Roches fryed. 
Turbit. | Lampreys baked. 
Soles. Quince and Orenge baked, 
Breame in ſharpe ſauce, Tart melior. 
Carpes in armine. N Loeche Florentine. 
Tenches floriſned. Fryttor ammell. 
Creveſſes do. Fryttor Pome. 


A ſubtiltie at the ſame courſe with three ſtages, with vanes and towres enbateled. 
In the firſt the ſayde Lorde kneelyng, raviſhed as he goeth to Maſſe before the Pope 


ſyttyng in a Throne with Cardinals about him, with other biſhops puttyng the Pall upon 


his necke, the Pope extendyng his hande to the ende of the Pall with theſe verſes, 


Amplior hic meritis ſimili potiatur honore, 
Suppleat & veſtrum ſede vacante locum. 


In the ſeconde boorde of the ſame ſubtiltie, the Intronization of my Lorde, with 
his clarkes and brethren about hym, takyng poſſeſſion of his See. And in the thirde 


boorde a Churche, and a Quyer with ſyngyng men in Surpleſſes, and Doctors in their 
gray Amiſes at a Deſke, with a booke written and noted, with the office of the Maſſe 
borne up, and well garnyſhed with angels. 


In the thirde courſe Plate. 


The ſayde Archbiſhop was ſolemnly ſerved with Wafers and Ipocras, and imme- 
diately after the Sewer with the two Marſhals, with great ſolemnitie from the Ewrie 
boorde, the Sergeant of the Ewrie plikyng and foldyng it with great diligence, brought 
the Surnappe through the Hall to the hygh boorde, and the ſaid Surnappe ſo brought 


well pliked to the boorde, one of the Marſhals without hande laying thereto, drew it 


through the boorde with great curioſitie, after the olde curteſie : and ſo the ſayde 2 
waſhed, 


I The ſame ceremony as mentioned in the foregoing inthronization feaſt. 
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waſhed, and ſayde grace ſtanding. And after this ſtandyng at the voyde, the ſayde 
Lorde Archbiſhop was ſerved 


With Confertes 

Sugar plate. 

Fertes with other ſubtilties. 
With Ipocras. 


And ſo departed to his chamber. 


Et fic finitur ſolemne ſervitium domini 
in prandio pro prædicto die. 


After my Lorde Archbiſhop was ſerved of his firſt courſe at his owne meſſe, my 
Lorde Edwarde Duke of Buck. his great Steward of the feaſt departed to his dynyng 
chamber, and there was he ſerved immediatly of his ſervice with his own ſervauntes. 
The ſervice of both endes of the Archbiſhop's boorde, and the ſayde Dukes ſervice, 


ſerved foorth at one tyme from divers Kytchyns, and from two divers ſervyng places, and 


into litle diſhes with one ſervice. 


- 


The Dukes ſervice to his chamber. 


2. Fercula. | Primus curſus. 
Frumentie and Mamonie for potage. Carpe in ſharpe ſauce. 
Lynge Þ. in foyle. | © Eeles roſt. 
Cunger p. in foyle. Breame in paſte. 
Lampreys with galantine. | Cuſtarde planted. 
Pyke in latmer ſauce. | Leche comfort. | 
Turbut r. | Fryttor dolphin. xili. 
Samon r. in foyle. 5 | 


In menſa Ducis duo fercula &. 


In primo ferculo ſedebant, In ſecundo ferculo ſedebant, 
Edwardus dux Buck. Dns. Willelmus Scot, miles. | : 
Dominus Clynton. Dns. Thomas Kempe, miles. 
Edwardus Ponynges, miles. Magr. Butler, ſerviens ad legem. 
Dns. Phynox, capit. juſt. Reg. 


A ſubtiltie, a Kyng ſyttyng in a Chayre with many Lordes about hym, and certayne 


Knyghtes with other people ſtandyng at the Barre, and before them two Knyghtes rydyng 
on horſebacke in white harneſſe, runnyng with ſpeares at a Tylt as men of armes. 


At 


$ At the Duke's table was two benches ; on the firſt ſat, &c. 
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At the Archbiſhops boordes ende. 


Primus curſus. 
Lyke to the ſayde Dukes ſervice, except two diſhes leſſe in the whole courſe, with 


the ſame ſubtilties. That is to ſay, Samon in foyle r. Eeles roſt. 


At which boorde of the Archbiſhop did ſyt, 


In dextra manu, Ad latus ſiniſtrum, 
Comes Eſſex. Dominus de Burgavenie. 
Epiſcopus Mayonen. ſuffrag. Dominus de Brooke. 
Prior eccleſiæ Chriſt. Abbas ſancti Auguſtini. 


At the Lorde Stewardes boorde. 


Secundus curſus. 


Joly Ipocras Tart to potage. | Samon in Alowes. 
Sturgen in foyle, with Welkes. Soles fryed 
Cunger r. Lampray piſtr. 
Breame in ſharpe ſauce. Tart melior. 
Carpe in Ermine. Leche florentine. 
Tenches floryſhed. | Fryttor ammell. | 
Creveſles dd. | | Quinces and Orendge piſtr. XV. 
Lampreys roſt. 


A Subtiltie. Saint Euſtace kneelyng ina Parke under a great tree full of Roſes, and 


a whyte Hart before hym with a crucifixe betweene his hornes, and a man by hym leadyng 
his horſe. | 


At the Archbiſhops boordes end. 
Secundus curſus. 


Lyke the ſayde Lorde Stewardes ſervice, with like ſubtilties, except two diſhes, 
that is to ſay, Creveſſes dd. Lampreyes piſt. 5 


For the Hall. 


At tho Bretherns boorde, 26. fercula. 


, 1. curſus. 
Rice molens potage. | Pyke in latmer. 
Lyng p. in foyle. Cuſtarde ryall. 
Cunger p. in foyle. Leche Damaſke. | 
Lamprey p. with galantine, Fryttor Dolphin. IX. 


Samon . Another 
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Another Boorde agaynſt the ſayde Brethren, in the middeſt of the hall ſate the 
maiſter of the Rolles, Archdeacons, and Doctors, whiche were ſerved with this like 
ſervice at their firſt courſe, havyng 25. fercula. 


A ſubtiltie made with vanes and towres, therin beyng Kyng Etheldrede ſyttyng in 
his chayre, and Saint Auguſtine with other Monkes and other Doctors with hym, kneelyng 
before the Kyng, beſeechyng hym of licence to preach rhe worde of God in his lande, 
to introduce the people into the fayth of Chriſte, the Doctors having rolles in their handes, 
looking towardes the Biſhop, wherein were written theſe wordes. 


Ergo vigilate ſuper gregem. 


At the bene boorde. 


2. curſus. 
Joly Ambor. | Tenche floryſhed. _ 
Sturgen p. in foyle. Eeles and Lamprons roſt. 
Turbyt r. in foyle. | Tart Lumbarde. 
Soles. | Quince baked. 
Bream de River. | Leche Cypres. 
Carpe in ſharpe ſauce, | Frytter Colobyne. 


The ſaide maiſter of the Rolles, Archdeacons, and Doctors, were ſerved with the 
ſame ſervice, at their ſeconde courſe. 


Notandum, quod in omni menſa laterali aulæ magnæ ſedebant xxv. fercula 
ad minus. 


A ſubtiltie. A Churche Abbay lyke, with many Altares, and a Chayre ſet at the 
hygh Altare, and a Doctor ſyttynge therein, his backe turned to the Altare, lyke a Judge 
of the Arches, with certaine Doctors, and Proctors pleadyng cauſes of the lawes of the 
Church before the ſayde Judge. ” 

For the Knyghtes boorde. 
For the Maior and the Cities boorde. | 
For the Barons of the v. Portes boorde, and other Gentlemen. 


The firſt and ſeconde courſe. 


In like fort and ſuch ſervice as is before rehearſed at the Brethernes ſervice, and at 
the ſervice of the maiſter of the Rolles, Archdeacons, and Doctors boorde, with two 
ſundry ſubtilties, as foloweth. 


The ſubtiltie ſerved at the Maior of Canterburie his boorde, was a Caſtle conveyed 
with a great number of men of armes within, ſtandyng in a Towne well garniſhed with 
the Maior and his brethren, and other of the comons. 


The ſubtiltie ſerved at the Barons of the v. Portes boorde, was a great Shippe, and 
therein ſtandyng the Barons of the Portes, with Tergates of their Armes in their handes, 
and a Sayle cloth beaten with Lions in half, and half ſhippes garniſhed with other ordi- 
naunce that belongeth to a ſhippe. 1 5 a 

a or 
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For xi. Meſſes ſet with Gentlemen, to be furniſhed of one ſuite, of whiche 
xx. to be ſerved in the great Hall, and xx. in the litle Hall, 


The firſt could. 


Ryce molens potage. | Samon r. 

Lyng p. in foyle. | Cuſtarde ryall. 
Cunger p. in foyle. TP Leche Damaſke, 
Lamprey p. with galantine. | | Fryttor dolphin. 
Pyke in latmer ſauce. 1 


Seconde courſe. 


Joly Ambor potage. | Tenches floryſhed. | 
Sturgen p. in forle, | Eeles with Lamprons roſt, 
Turbut r. | | Tart Lumbarde. 
Soles fryed. 1 Quinces piſtr. 
Breame in ſharpe ſauce. | Leche Cypres. 
Carpes in ſharpe ſauce. | | Fryttor. 
For CC. meſſes to be furniſhed of another ſuite, for the great Hall and 
5 : Chambers. 5 
The firſt courſe. 
Ryce molens potage. Codde r. or Hadocke. 
Lynge p. Breame piſtr. 
Lampray or Eele p. I Leche Damaſke. 
Pyke in Herblade. Fryttor Dolphin. 
Seconde courſe. 
Joly Ambor potage. I | Orenges piſtr. 
Sturgen p. in foyle. | Tart Lumbarde. 
Carpe or Breame in ſharpe ſauce. Leche Cypres. 
Samon r. in foyle. | Fryttor Columbine. 
Eeles roſt. ä 


The 


* For eleven meſſes, & c. It ſeems to have been cuſtomary with our anceſtors of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies to eat in meſſes; in other words, for a certain number of the company (uſually four, as in this caſe) to have a 
certain proportion of the proviſions placed before them, which they were to divide among themſelves. This mode of 
apportioning the victuals was termed © friking out the meſſes; a cuſtom ſtill kept up at ſome of our colleges, where 
the cook cuts out a piece of meat for four people, who are ſaid to me/5 together, Vide notes to the North. Houſe. 
book, p. 426. Formerly, the domeſtic Sy of our great men extended to the like practice, as appears from 
the following ordinance, in the above mentioned book. Item that the ſaide clarkes of the kechynge every day 
cc at ſix of the clok or ſeven in the mornynge faill not too appoint the larderer ande cookes, and to be with the ſaid 
«© cookes att the ſtrikynge outte of meeſles of beefs, mutons, veles, and porkes that ſhal be cutte oute for the ſervice 


*« for my Loorde and the hous aſwell for braikefaſts as for dynnar and ſopparr,” &c. North, Houſe, book, 
p. 115. | | 
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Summa ferculorum magnæ aulæ cum menſa 


The common fare. domini, & menſa ducis oppoſit. in prima cee. fercul. 
ſeſſione 


In ſecunda ſeſſione — ccxxv. fercul. 


Summa ferculorum parvæ aulz in prandio ibidem Lx. fercul. 
Summa ferculorum magnæ cameræ in uno prandio L. fercul. 
Summa ſecundæ cameræ cum capell, xl II. fercul. 


For the litle Hall. 8 For the Halles. 
Eeles in ſorry pot. EFEeles in ſorry pot. 
Lynge p. | Lynge p. 
Samon or Eeles p. Herrynges alb. p. 
Sturgen p. Haddocke. 
Turbyt or Byrt. | Whytyng. 
Whytyng. Playce. 
Bream or Eeles piſtr. Eeles piſtr. 
Leche Cypres. Leche Cypres. 
Quinces piſtr. 
Fryttor Pome. 


in 3 poker” — le Halles ter fituat. I qual. vice ccLx. fercul. vil. c. LXXX. fercul. 


Summa ferculorum totius magnæ aulæ, in prima ſeſſione primi diei, & 1 
ſecundæ parvæ aulæ, capellæ magnæ cameræ, & ſecundæ cameræ ; , 


Summa ferculorum totius magnæ aulæ in 
prima ſeſſione primi diei, & ſecundæ 
parvæ aulæ in prima ſeſſione, & ſecundæ 
magnæ cameræ S. Thomæ, & parvæ 


cameræ & capellæ cum trina ſeſſione le 
Halles 


Summa totalis ferculorum in die Sabbati, & in die Dominica. M. D. xLvII. fercul. 


In die dominica. M. CCC. LXXXV. fercul. 


For the Hall at the ſeconde dynner for Servitours. 


Lynge in foyle. Halibut r. 
Cunger p. in foyle. : Samon in foyle. 
Pyke in latmer ſauce. Cuſtarde planted. 
Lampreys with galantine. | Leche comfort. 
Cunger r. | Fryttor dolphin. 


For my Lorde Archbyſhoppes lorde Steward, and other Lords, ſyttyng at 
| a boorde at nyght. 


Joly Ipocras. | Leche Florentine. 


Tenche floryſhed. Marmalade. 
Lampray piſtr. R | 2 
uince and Orenge piſtr. Comfettes. 5... 
Nur melior. FF | Wafers, I with Tpocras. 


Aa 2 n 
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In die lunz in craſtino ſequenti. 


The firſt courſe, | 


Ryce molens potage. 
Lyng p. in foyle, 
Cunger p. in foyle. 
Eeles p. 

Pyke in Herblade. 
Haddocke. 
Gurnarde. 

Samon r. 


Breame piſtr. | 0 


Leche comfort. 
Fryttor Pome. 


For my Lorde. 


Seconde courſe. 


Mamonie ryall. 
Sturgens and Welkes p. 
Turbyt r. 

Bream in Comyn. 
Tenche in Griſel. 


Creveſſes de Mere. 


Puffyns roſt. 


Roches fryed. 


Carpe broyled. 

Chevin broyled. | 
Eeles and Lamprons roſt. 
Quynces piſt. 


Leche Florentine. 


Marche pane. 
Fryttor Orenge. 


For the boordes ende. 


The firſt courſe. 


Rice molens potage. 
Lyng p. in foyle. 
Cunger p. in foyle. 
Eeles p. . 
Pyke in foyle. 
Hadock, or playce. 
Samon r. 

Breame piſtr. 

Leche Damaſke. 
Fryttor Pome. 


Seconde courſe, 


Mamonie potage. 
Sturgen and Welkes. 
Breame in foyle. 
Tenches in Griſell. 
Roches fryed. 
Carpe broyled. 

Chynes of Samon broyled. 
Eeles and Lamprons roſt, 
Quinces piſtr. 

Marche payne. 

Leche Florentine. 
Fryttor Orenge. 


For the Knyghtes, and Dukes counſell. 


The firſt courſe. 
Ryce potage. 

Lunge p. 

Cunger p. 

Eeles p. | 

Pyke in ſharpe ſauce, 

Hadocke. 

ee, 

Samon r. 

Breame piſtr. 


Seconde courſe. 


Mamonie potage. 

Sturgen p. 

Breame in foyle. 

Tenche in Griſel. 

Carpe broy led. 

Chynes of Samon broyled. 
Eeles and Lamprons roſt, 
Quince piſtr. 

Leche Florentine, 

Fryttor Orenge. 

| For 
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For vi. principall meſſes in the Hall. 


Firſt courſe and ſeconde. 


Feles in ſorry pot. Playce. 
Lyng p. Samon r. 
Samon p. Breame piſtr. 
Eele p. Leche Florentine. 
Pyke in ſharpe ſauce. Frittor Orenge. 
Hadocke. 

The common fare of both the Halles. 
Eeles in ſorry pot. Hadocke or playce. 
Lynge p. Playce. 
Samon p. Quinces and Tart piſt. 
Eeles p. | Leche Florentine. 
Pyke in ſharpe ſauce. 


Proviſiones & Emptiones circa dictam Intronizationem. 


De Frumento Liiii. quart. prec. q. v. s. viii. d. xv. li. vi. s. 
De ſimula pura & pro operatione le Wafers. Xx. s. 


De vino rubeo vi. dolia. prec. dol. iiii. li Xxiiii. Ii. 

De vino claret 111i. dol. prec. dol. Lxxiil. s. ilii. d. xiiii. Ii. xiii. s. iiii. d. 
De vino alb. elect. unum dol. Iii. li. vi. s. viii. d. 

De vino alb. pro coquina i. al. Mi. k. 

De Malveſey i. but. 1111. Ii. 

De Oſſey i. pipe iii. li. 

De vino de Reane 11. almes. xxvi. $. viii. d. 

De Cerviſia Londini 111. dol. vi. li 


De Cerviſia Cant. vi. dol. prec. dol. xxv. s. vil. li. x. s. 

De Cerviſia Ang. bere xx. dol. prec. dol. xxiii. s. iiti. d. xxiii. Ii. vi. s. viii. d. 
De Speciebus in groſſ. ſimul cum le Sokettes. xxxiii. li. 
De Cera operat. & diver. luminar. 111. c. li. le c. XLvi. s. viii. d. 
De Candel. albis Liiii. dd. le dd. xv. d. illi. li. 
De Pan lineo & Canvas vi. c. uln. le uln. v. d. xiiii. li. x, s. 


vii. li. 


De Lynge 111. c. prec. c. iii. It, ix. Ii. 
De Coddes vi. c. le c. xxvi. s. viii. d. vili. li. 
De Salmon ſalſſ. vii. barel. le bar. xxviil. s. ix. li. xvi. s. 
De Salmon recent xl. prec. cap. vii. s. Xllii. li. 
De Halec alb. x1111. barel. le bar. viii. 8. .. x11. 8. 


De Sturgion ſalff. v. barel. le bar. XXX. s. vii. li. x. s. 
De Anguil ſalſſ. ii. barel. le bar. xLvi. s. vii. d. iiii. Ii. xili. s. ilii. d. 


De Anguil recent. vi. c. prec. c. XL. s. X11. Ii. 

De Welkes viii. M. prec. M. v. s. a . 

De Pykes v. c. le c. v. li. xxv. li. 

De Tenches iii. c. prec. c. iii. Ii. vi. s. viii. d. xiii. Ii. vi. 8. viii, d. 
De Carpes c. prec. capit, xvi. d. vi. Ii. xiii. s. iii. d. 
De Breames viii. c. prec. c. XL, 8. XVI. li. 
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De Lampreys ſalſſ. ii. barel. le bar. xx. s. XI. s. 
De Lampreys recent. Lxxx. prec. cap. xxii. d. vii. Ii. vi. 8. viii. d. 
De Lamprons recent. xiiii. c. prec. in groſſ. Lil. s. 


De Congre ſalſſ. cxx1111. prec. cap. iii. s. Xviii. li. xii. s. 

De Roches groſſ. cc. prec. c. iii. s. iiii. d. vi. s, viii. d. 

De Seales & Porpoſſ. prec. in groſſ. xxvi. 8. viii. d. 

De Pophyns vi. dd. le dd. 111. s. XX1111. s. 

De Pileibus mar. XX1111. ſeames. le ſeams xi. s. iiii. d. xiii. Ii. xii. s. 


De Sale alb. & groſſ. 111. quart. le quart. x. s. XXX. 8. 
De Oleo Rape 11. barel. le bar. xxxvi. s. viii. d. ili. Ii. xiii. s. ili. d. 


De oleo Olivi v. lagen. prec. lagen. ii. s. * 
De melle 1. barel. prec. K iii. 8. 
De Sinap. in groſſ. X111. s. ilii. d. 
De vino acri 1. hoggſn. | vili. s. 
De Vergez i. pipe. „ 
De Carbonibus cc. quart. prec. V. Ii. 
De Talſhide & Fagot 11. M. prec. Liii. s. 111. d. | 
De conductione v. c. garniſh. val. electr. capient. pro le garniſh. x. d. xx. Ii. xvi. $. viii. d. 
De vaſ. ligneis Lx. dd. prec. dd. vill. d. XL. s. | 5 
De ciphis lig. alb. iii. M. prec. V. Ii. 
De Ollis terreis Lxii. dd. prec. iii. Ii. 11. s. 
In cariagio ſtauri per terram & aquam XLII. li. 


In ſtipendiis Cocorum Londini & aliorum xx111. li. vi. s. viii. d. | 
In regard. Haraldorum armorum le Trumpets, & aliorum mimorum, &c. xx. li. 
In pictura Throni & operatione de le Sotilties in ſaccharo & cera Xvi. li. 


In expenſſ. neceſſariis una cum regard. datis diverſ. perſonis venientibus 1 e 
cum diverſ. exhenniis | | Ii. 


Summ. v. c. xiii. Ii. ili. s. 


Ultra compoſitionem cum Duce pro feodis ſuis, & regardis expenſ. circa famulos 
ſuos, & ultra dietam ſuam per tres dies, in maneriis Archiepiſ. Et ultra con- 
ductionem lectorum, &c. Ultra ea quæ miſſa ſunt a Londino, & conductionem 
vaſorum coquinariorum præter ſua propria: & recompenſationem vaſorum electri, 
id eſt, 1111. garniſh 11. dd. & vii. peces deperditor. Et xvili. peces northen 
ruſſettes : & alias multas proviſiones de ſuo, &c. | | 


The fees of the hye Stewarde and cheefe Butler of this feaſt of coronization, as it 
appearcth by compoſition betwixt Boniface Archbyſhop of Canterburie on thone partie, 
and Richarde de Clare Earle of Gloceſter and Hartforde on thother partie, of certayne 
cuſtomes and ſervices whiche the foreſayde Archbyſhop claymeth of the aforſayde Earle 
vidz. of the manors of Tonybridge, and hall of Reilſtone, Horſmond, Meliton, and 
Pettis, &c. for the whiche the aforeſayde Archbyſhop aſketh of the aforeſayde Earle, that 
he ſhoulde do hym homage and ſervice of 111i. knyghtes ſuite of the court of the ſayde 
Archbyſhop for the aforeſayde manors. And that he ſhould be the hye Stewarde of the 
ſayde Archbyſhop, and of his ſucceſſors, at their great feaſt, when it ſhoulde fortune the 
ſay de Archbyſhoppe to be intronizated : And that he ſhoulde be alſo the hye Butler of the 


ſayde Archbyſnop and his ſucceſſors, with divers other ſuche ſervices for. the manors 


a foreſayde. And the foreſayde Earle dyd clayme, and his heyres, for his ſervice of 
Stewardſhip, ſeven computent robes of Scarlet, xxx. gallons of wine, xxx. pounde of 
waxe for his lyght at the ſayde feaſte, liveric of hav and otes for foure ſcore horſe by two 

| | mb nyghtes, 
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nyghtes, and the diſhes and falt whiche ſhoulde ſtande before the Archbyſhop at the ſayde 


feaſte: and at the departure of the ſayde Earle and his heyres from the ſayd feaſt, he 


claymeth entertainement of three dayes at the coſt of the Archbyſhop, at iiii. of his next 
manors by the foure quarters of Kent, whereſoever he wyl, * ad ſanguinem minuendum, 
ſo that he come thyther to ſojourne but with fiftie horſe only. And for the office of the 
Butlerſhip he claymed other vii. computent robes of Scarlet, xx. gallons of wine, 1. pounde 
of waxe, liverie of hay and otes for three ſcore horſe for two nightes, and the cup where- 


with the Archbiſhop is ſerved, and al the _—_— Hoggeſheades, and lykewyſe al thoſe 
that are drunke up under the barre the day folowyng after the accompt made: ſo that 


yf vi. tunne of wine or leſſe be drunke under the barre, they ſhall remayne to the Earle: 

and yf there be more then the aforſayde vi. al the reſidue to remaine to the Archbyſhop. 
Memorandum, that Nicholas de Merguil alias Mevil (nowe lorde Coniars) and 

maiſter Stranguiſhe, lordes of the manors of Whyevelton, Semer, Eſton, and Alderwyke, 


and holdyng f duas bovatas terræ in Pothon, and the manner of Domington, with the 


appurtenaunces in the Countie of Yorke, of the Archbyſhop of Canterburie, by the 


ſervice of doyng the office of Pantler, in the Palace of the Archbyſhop on the day of his 
intronization. = 


Memorandum, that An. Do. 129 5. Gilbert of Clare, Earle of Glouceſter, receyved 


his whole fee of Robert of Winchelſey Archbiſhop, as by compoſition, for his Stewardſhip 


and Butlerſhip, and the ſayd Gilbert receyved of Walter Archbiſhop for his fee by com- 
oſition two hundred Markes, and Hugh of Audley, Earle of Glouceſter, receyved of 
ohn Stratforde Archbiſhop one hundred Markes, and the Earle of Stafforde, Lorde of 
the caſtle of Tunbridge, was at the intronization of Simon Sudbury Archbiſhop, and 


receyved for his fee fourtie Markes, and a Cuppe of ſylver, gylt. 


Memorandum, that there was hyred for the furniture of the, intronization of William 


Warham, beſydes his ſylver garniſhes, in 8 fyve hundred garniſhe||, wherof was loſt, 


and recompenſed, foure garniſhe, two doſen, and ſeven peeces. 
Memorandum, that in the yere of our Lorde M. D. xx. and in the xi. yere of Kyng 


Henrye the eyght, came Charles the fyft of that name, newly ele& Emperour, to Dover, 


where the Kyng met hym, and dyd accompanie hym to Canterburie, and were receaved 
together, rydyng under one Canapie, at faint Georges gate at Canterburie, and Cardinall 
Wolſey, ryding next before them, with the chiefeſt of the nobilitie of England and of 
Spayne: And on both the ſydes of the ſtreats ſtoode al the Clarkes and Prieſtes that were 


within xx. myles of Canterburie, with long Senſures, Croſſes, Surpleſſes, and Copes of 


the 


* « Ad ſanguinem minuendum.” For the purpoſe of being bled. It does not tell much in favor of old 
Engliſh temperance, or decorum, that the Lord high ſteward, at one of the moſt ſolemn entertainments which 
could be given, the inthronization feaſt of an archbithop, ſhould ſo heat his blood, with the immoderate uſe of the 
good things diſplayed on the occaſion, as to be under the neceſſity of having recourſe to phlebotomical operations, 
to reduce it to its proper temperature. Such however was the caſe. The monks themſelves ſeem to have practiſed 
the ſame cuſtom for a ſimilar purpoſe, though they took care to veil every thing which tended to diſparage their 
characters, and diſcloſe their exceſſes, in myſtery and darkneſs. Hence the decree in the ſtatutes and ordinances of 
Lanfranc (concerning the rules to be obſerved by the benedictines) which reſpects the diminution of blood, ſeems 


to have been involved in a ſtudied obſcurity, that the profane laymen might not comprehend it. The monks it is 


true led an inactive life, and were conſequently of groſs and plethoric habits, which might occaſion a neceſſity of 
bleeding now and then; but ſurely ve times during the year, was repeating the evacuation too often for men of 
temperance, let them be ever ſo ſedentary. Thus frequently however did they uſe phlehotomy. * Iſte eſt ordo 
« minuendi. Quinguies in anno fient generales minutiones, extra quas ſine periculo gravis infirmitatis licentia minu- 
c endi nulli omnino conceditur.” „Tribus diebus minutio durabit. Sicque die quarta in capitulo abſolutionem 
cc accipient.” Liber ordinis 8. Victoris Pariſienſis MS. c. 55. cited by Du Freſne in Verb, Minuere, tom. II. 
* 1 «© Duas bovatas.“ The bovate or oxgang differed in dimenſions in different parts of England. Agard 
ſays, ©* This word is taken diverſly, in ſome places fifteen acres, in ſome ten, and in ſome twelve.“ Arthur 
Agard's pref. to the explanation of obſolete words in domeſday book. 
* Garniſhe,” A ſet or /ervice, as we now call it, of diſhes and plates. 
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thr richeſt, and ſo they rode ſtyl together under the Canapie, until they came unto the weſt 
doore of Chriſtes Churche, where . alighted, and were entertayned there, and wayghted 
on by William Warham Archbiſhop of Canterburie, and ſo ſayd theyr devotions, and 
went in to the Archbyſhop's palace. This was upon Witſunday. And one nyght in the 
ſayde Whitſun weeke, there was a great triumphe made in the great Hall of the ſayde 
Palace, wherein daunced the Emperour with the Queene of Englande, the Kyng of 
Englande with the Queen of Arragon the Emperour's mother. This triumphe beyng 
donne, the tables were covered in the ſaide Hall, and the banqueting dyſhes were ſerved 
in, before whiche rode the Duke of Buckyngham, as Sewer, upon a white Hobby, and 
in the middeſt of the Hall was a partition of boordes, at whiche partition the Duke 
alyghted of from his Hobby, and kneeled on his knee, and that done, tooke agayne his 


| horſe backe, until he was almoſt halfe way unto the table, and there 8 and dyd 


the lyke as before, and then rode to the table, where he delivered his hobby, and ſewed 


kneelyng at the table where the Emperour was: and the Kyng with his retinue kept the 
other ende of the Hall. 


Memorandum, that in the ſelfe ſame yeere Anno Domini 1504. when William 


Warham was intronizated Matthew Parker was borne, the vi. day of Auguſt next before, 


who beyng preferred to the ſayde Archbyſhopricke, and conſecrated in the ſame the xvii. 
day of December in the yeere of our Lorde 1559. findyng the ſayd Palace, with the great 
Hal, and al edifices therein, partly burned and fallen downe, and partly in utter ruine 
and decay, dyd repayre and reedifie agane al the houſes of the ſame, in the yeeres of our 
Lorde 1560. and 1561. as it is at this day. The charges and expences whereabout 


amounted to the ſumme of xiiii. hundred and vi. poundes, xv. s. ili. d. as appeareth 


by the particuler booke drawen of the ſame, 


A” 
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P. 1. HE ars coquinaria, or art of cookery, originated not in Luxury; but in 
| Neceſſity. When the divine permiſſion gave man the uſe of animal food, 
the inhibition of eating the blood with the fleſh, made ſome mode of dreſſing the latter 


neceſſary. As animals however, are with difficulty fatted in hot climates, and their fleſh 


in general is lean, and ſtringy; the Poſt-deluvians ſoon found, that ſomething more than 


mere boiling and roaſting, was requiſite to render it digeſtible. Beſides this: the fleſh of 
an animal will begin to putrefy, ſoon after 1t 1s killed, under a torrid ſky; here too 
condiment became expedient, to make it keep. From this neceſſity then, aroſe the Art 
of Cookery, or practice of combining different kinds of food together, and ſeaſoning, 
tempering, and correcting them with various herbs, ſpices, oily ingredients, 8c. an art, 
which ſo long as it confines itſelf to the purpoſe of rendering any food more digeſtible 
than it would be, in its natural, or ſimple ſtate, is an uſeful art; but this purpoſe anſwered, 
uſe ends, and Luxury begins. In our climate indeed we ſeem to have little real occaſion 
for the exertions of the cook. The great improvements in agriculture which have taken 
place in this country, enable us to falten our cattle in every ſeaſon of the year, and, 


temperate as the climate is, we can alſo keep our meat, till it is ſufficiently fender for the 


ſtomach to receive it, without the aid of thoſe zricks which the abuſe of cookery has intro- 
duced. Notwithſtanding the partiality of our countrymen to French cookery, yet that 
mode of di/puiſing meat, in this kingdom, (except perhaps, during the hotteſt part, of 
the hotteſt ſeaſon in the year, when we are obliged to eat our meat nearly as ſoon as 
killed) is an abſurdity. It is, here, the art of /pozling good meat. The ſame art indeed 
in the South of France, where the climate is much warmer, and the fleſh of the animal 
| lean and inſipid, is highly valuable; it is the art of making bad meat, eatable. Some 
of the French condiments alſo, might be univerſally uſeful, if univerſally adopted: for 
it is notorious, that by the help of them, their cooks convert many vegetables, ſome 


animals, and parts of others, into wholeſome food, which the Engliſh houſewife for 


want of this art, nee or throws away. The frog, for inſtance, is conſidered in 
this country as a diſguſting animal, altogether unfit for the purpoſes of the kitchen ; 
whereas by the efforts of French cookery, the thighs of this little creature are converted 
into a delicate and eſtimable diſh. Formerly, the fleſh of the hor/e, appeared in the 
French bill of fare, and by the help of the French condiment, their cooks ſeem to have 
made it palatable. At the ratification of a treaty between the French forces in Scotland, 
and the Engliſh, in Elizabeth's reign, the commanders of the latter were entertained 
by Monſieur Doiſell, the French General; and Hollingſhed tells us there was prepared 
for them on the occaſion a magnificent banquet * of thirtie or fortie diſhes; and yet not 
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: one either of fleſh or fiſh; ſaving one of the fleſh of a poudered Horſe.” Holl. 1 I92. 
so. | 


P. 2. Jewiſh Feaſting. The Jews appear to have uſed the ſame recumbent poſture 
at their meals, with the later Greeks and Romans. They might have taken this practice 
from the oriental nations, with which they had continual connection. The cuſtom pre- 
vailed in Per/ia very early, as we gather from the book of Eſther, c. vii. v. 8. © The 
« King returned to the place at the banquet of wine, and Naman was fallen upon the 
« bed where Eſther was.” 


When our bleſſed Lord had performed the miracle, of converting the water into 
wine, at Cana in Galilee, he ſays to the attendants, * AvTAnCarTe vv Ka Se Er r apXITpRA 
* %% Draw out now, and bear to the governor of the feaſt.” The compound word 


ApxiTorAweg, which we tranſlate, governor of the feaſt, throws conſiderable light on 
the Jewiſh mode of feaſting two thouſand years back. In the firſt place, we are given 


to underſtand from the word xaos OF xAwn, that the gueſts reclined on beds, whilſt 


they eat their food. 2dly. From the two latter words Tg-xAwe;, that their feaſting 
rooms contained only three beds or couches, according to the cuſtom of the Romans, 
among which people, e e eee apartments were (for that reaſon) denominated 
Triclinia. 3dly. That they had a kind of pre/ident at their feſtal meetings, called 


Aęxvir % Interpreters are indeed divided, as to the preciſe meaning of this word. 


Some apprehend this officer anſwered to the Greek ovprooizpyoc, of whom more will be 
ſaid below; others, that he was nothing more than a præguſtator, or perſon appointed to 
take the aſſay; others again, that he was the chief gueſt; Poli Syn. in Loc. But the 
moſt probable ſuppoſition is that of Dr. Lightfoot, who conceives this governor of the 
feaſt, to have been the perſon that gave thanks, and pronounced the bleſſings, which 
were uſual among the Jews, on occaſions of this nature. Hence it is, our Saviour directs 
the miraculous wine to be carried to him, that he, having pronounced his bleſſing over 
the cup, might drink of it himſelf, and ſend it round among the company. Lightfoot's 
Work. V. II. p. 528. ; | 


Grecian Feaſting, P. 3. That the early Greeks /at at their meals, is evident from 
many paſſages in Homer who mentions three ſorts of ſeats. 1ſt. The Ai, which 


contained two perſons. 2d. The Opovos, on which they fat erect ; and 3dly. the KAurwuos, 
the back of which inclined, and permitted them to fit leaning backwards. Vide Athe- 
næus, Lib. 5. C. 4. The effeminate cuſtom of lying on couches at meals, was however 
at length introduced among them. The order in which they placed themſelves, was 
as follows. The table was placed in the middle, round which ſtood the beds, covered 
with cloth or tapeſtry, according to the quality of the maſter of the houſe; upon theſe 
they lay, inclining the ſuperior part of their bellies upon their left arms, the lower part 
being ſtretched out at length, or a little bent ; their heads were raifed up, and their backs 
ſometimes ſupported by pillows. If ſeveral perſons lay upon the ſame bed, then the firſt 
lay on the uppermoſt part, with his legs ſtretched out behind the ſecond perſon's back; 
the ſecond's head lay below the navel, or boſom of the former, his feet being placed 
behind the third's back; and in like manner the third, fourth, fifth, and the reſt. For 
though it was accounted mean and ſordid at Rome, to place more than three, or four, 
upon a bed, yet Cicero tells us, the Greeks ſometimes lay even more than five upon 
one couch. Cic. Orat. in Piſon. Perſons beloved commonly lay in the boſoms of thoſe 
who loved them; thus the beloved diſciple in the goſpel, lies in the boſom of our bleſſed 


Saviour at the celebration of the Paſſover. John x11. 23. So Juvenal— 
“ Czna ſedet, gremio jacuit nova nupta mariti.“ 


To 
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To theſe may be added the teſtimony of Pliny. “ Cænabat Nerva cum paucis, Vejento 
te accumbebat proprius, atque etiam in Sinu.” Potter's Antiq. Vol. II. p. 377. Here 
we may remark, by the bye, that the above account, throws great light on the paſſage 
in the goſpel, where Peter beckons to John, to enquire of our Lord who his betrayer 
ſhould be. Diſcumbentibus ergo Chriſto et Diſcipulis, accubuit Petrus a Vergo Chriſti, 
et Johannes a Sinu; Johannes in Sinu Chriſti, et Chriſtus in Sinu Petri. / Non potuit 
ergo Chriſtus. prompte colloquium cum Petro in aure habere (nam ſuſurris in aure hæc 
res tranſigebatur). Petrus ergo ſupra caput Chriſti Johannum proſpectans, nutu eum 
excitat, ut de re interroget. Vide Poli Syn. in Loc. | 

The d or ſupper (the chief meal among the Greeks) conſiſted of three parts. 
The firſt courſe was compoſed of herbs, eggs, oyſters, and the owouens, a beverage 
| ſimilar to the Roman Promulſis. The ſecond ſeems to have been more ſubſtantial, at 
which fleſh, and made diſhes were ſerved up. The third, according to Athenæus the 
moſt ſuperb of all, conſiſted chiefly of ſweatmeats. Athenæ. Lib. 4. c. 27. The 
| Greeks had ſeveral officers who preſided over, and regulated their entertainments. In 
the firſt place, there was the ovurooipyE» or preſident. Plutarch tells us that the Sympo- 
ſiarch was a perſon choſen from the gueſts, the one who appeared to be the moſt facetious, 
convivial, and hard-headed of the party; Twv rye TUUTOTICOT AT, pre r e 


evanuTO., unte Te; To Twa amoobuu®. Symp. Lib. 1. Qua. 4. It was his buſineſs 


to encourage chearfulneſs, but preſerve ſobriety among the gueſts ; not preventing them 


from taking a moderate glaſs, but carefully guarding againſt intoxication. Idem. The 
Baoixevs or king, determined the laws of good fellowſhip, and ſaw that each man drank 
his proportion of wine. The AwiTpog divided, and gave his portion of food to every 
one; and the ewoyoo: diſtributed wine among the gueſts. Regulated as the Grecian 
entertainments thus were, it ſeldom happened that they were attended with intoxication. 
But as the ancients thought a certain quantity of wine was neceſſary to chear the heart, 
and put the company in ſpirits; if a gueſt refuſed to drink the cuſtomary potations, 
he was not permitted to remain within the convivial circle; the laconic decree was then 


7 4G H T4: n; and the refractory gueſt obliged to depart. Cic. Tuſc. Que. 
Dc. 5. | | 5 | 


Daniſh Feaſting, P. 11. The hoſpitality of the ancient Scandinavians was aſtoniſhingly. 


great. The following inſtances of it occur in the Icelandig chronicles, quoted by Arngrim 
Jonas. Crymog. Lib. 1. c. 6. p. 54. Two Brothers in Iceland, at the funeral of their 
father, made a feaſt for one thouſand two hundred perſons, and regaled them fourteen days. 
Another inhabitant of Iceland entertained for the ſame number of days not leſs than 


nine hundred perſons, and at laſt ſent them away with preſents. Mallet's North. Antiq. 


Vol. I. p. 309. Note. 


Scandinavian contempt of Death.” —P. 11. A Roman poet, in the following 
lines, admires that contempt of death which marked the character of the Scandinavian. 


Orbe alio longe, canitis fi cognita, vite 
Mors media eſt. Certe populi quos deſpicit Aretos 
Felices errore ſuo! Quos ille timorum 
Maximus haud urget lethi metus ; inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animæque capaces 
Mortis: et ignavum redituræ parcere vitæ. 


Lucan Lib. 1. This diſpoſition is ſtrongly exemplified in the following inſtance. A 
young Dane (an inhabitant of Iomſburg) having been taken priſoner, was ſentenced to 


b 2 | die; 
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„ might, as they confeſs, and ſuch fault is not in them. 


die; while the executioner was preparing to execute the ſentence the youthful hero 
addreſſed him in theſe words. Strike, ſaid he, the blow in my face. I will fit without 
« ſhrinking ; and take notice whether I once wink my eyes, or betray one ſign of fear 
« jn my countenance. For we inhabitants of Iomſburg are uſed to exerciſe ourſelves 
« jn trials of this ſort, ſo as to meet the ſtroke of Death, without once moving.” 

He kept his promiſe. The blow was given as he had directed, and received by 
him without winking his eyes, or betraying any emotion of fear. Bartholinus de Cauf. 
Contemp. Lib. 1. c. 5. Mallet's North. Ant. Vol. I. p. 205. 


Monkiſh Senſuality, P. 16. Note T. The following letter will further diſplay the 
foul practices of the cloiſter in the 16th century; it was written by Dr. R. Leighton, 


one of thoſe appointed to viſit the monaſteries, about the year 1537, to Lord Cromwell. 


* Pleaſith it your wurſhip to underſtand that yeſternight we came from Glaſtonbury 
ce to Briſtow. I here ſend you. for relicks two flowers, wrapped up in black farcenet, 


that on Chriſtmas even (hori ipſa qua natus Chriſtus fuerit) will ſpring and burgen 


ce (loſſom) and bear flowers. Ye ſhall alſo receive a bag of relicks, wherein ye ſhall 
« ſee ſtrange things; as God's coat, our Lady's ſmock, part of God's ſupper in cena 
« domini, pars petræ ſuper quam natus erat Jeſus in Bethlehem; belike Bethlehem 


« affords plenty of ſtone. Theſe are all of Maiden Bradley; whereof is a boly father 


« Priour, who hath but fix children, and but one daughter married yet of the goods of 
« the monaſtery, but truſting ſhortlie to marrie the reſt: his ſons be tall men, waiting 
« 4pon him. He thanks God, he never meddled with married women ; but all with maidens, 
« faireſt that could be gotten, and always married them right well. The Pope conſidering 
« his fragllitie, og him licence to keep a whore ; and he has good writing, ſub plumbo, 

« to diſcharge his conſcience, and to chooſe Mr. Underhill to be his ghoſtly father; 
e and he to give him plenam remiſſionem.— I ſend you alſo our Lady's girdle of Bruton, 
ce red filke, a ſolemn relick, ſent to women in travail. There is nothing notable ; the 
« brethren be kept ſo ſtreight, that they cannot offend; but fain they would if they 


R. LAYTON.” 


Pref. to Groſe's Antiq. p. 57. Note (a). Such were the enormities, and deceits, 


which the impious audacity of papal power ſanctioned in her miniſters ; and ſuch the 


lamentable ignorance of the laity, which could be ſo eaſily impoſed upon, by falſe ap- 
pearances, and improbable lies !—The wandering Dominican, whatever his other vices 
might be, had not that of hypocriſy. He made no ſecret of his attachment to ſenſual 
gratifications, nor prezended to an abſtinence which he did not poſſeſs. One of that 
order, thus confeſſes their propenſity to good chear. © Sanctus Dominicus ſit nobis 


e ſemper amicus, cui canimus—ficcatis ante lagenis—fratres qui non curant niſi ventres.” 


Meev. fun. Mon. p. 131. | 


P. 17. © The Inſtallation of Ralph, abbot of Canterbury.” The account of the 

roviſions expended at this magnificent feaſt, may be found in the decem ſcriptores apud 
Tuiſden, V. II. p. 2011. Biſhop Fleetwood gives us the following tranſlation of the 
paſſage, which I lay before the Reader as further confirmation of what I have ſaid relative 
to the ſplendid entertainments of the ſecular clergy. Ralph was inſtalled in the ſecond 
year of Edward II. 1309. Thorn gives the following ſhort preface to his account. 
« Becauſe the preſent times may not by any means, be compared with the foregoing 
« ones, for plenty and abundance of all ſorts of things, I have thought it convenient to 


ce give 
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give the following account of this feaſt, not that poſterity might imitate this coſtlineſs, 
« but rather might admire it.“ 


; 8 4 . 4. d. | | L. 5. d. 
Of wheat 53 quarters, price 19 © © De ſciphis 1400. Mugs I be- | 
Of malt 58 quarters, price 17 10 o lieve, or wooden cans, to 
Of wine 11 tun, price — 0 drink in, or it may be Slack 
Oats for the gueſts as well | Jacks — — — 
within as without the gates Diſhes and platters, or trench- 
of the city, 20 quarters, ers 3300 — — 
price — — — 6 Oo © De ſcopis and gachis. (Scopa is 
For ſpice — — — 28 © 0 a broom or beeſom, and by 
For 3oolb. of wax, price s © © its uſe, a penitentiary diſ- 
Almonds 500lb.— — 318 0 cipline. But what gachis 
Thirty ox carcaſſes, price 28 0 0 ſignifies I know not). (Ga- 
Of hogs 100, price — 16 o 0 cha were culinary inſtru- 
Of muttons 200, price — 30 © © ments, or oven forks, vide 
Of geeſe 1000, price — 16 © © Du Freſne in Verb. Editor.) 
Of capons and hens 1000, price 6 5 © prict‚e— — — 8 4 ©O 
Of pullets 473, price — 3 16 o | Of fiſh, cheeſe, milk, onions, | 
f pigs 200, price — £ 0-9. þ --.. &6-oree — — 2 10 © 
Of ſwans 24, price — 80 Eggs 9600, price — 6 10 © 
Of Rabbits 600, price — 15 0 © Of ſaffron and pepper, price 1 14 o 
De ſcentis de braun 16 (or In coals and ſetting up fur- 
ſhields of brawn), price 3 5 0 | naces, price — — 3 » © 
Of partrich, mallards, bitterns, In Zoo ells of caneum, canvas 
and larks — — 18 0 0 or flax, price — — 4 0 o 
Of earthen pots 1000, price 0 Ig o | In making up tables, treſſels, 
Of falt, 9 quarts ('tis 9 /ummas. | and dreſſers, price — 1 14 © 
But 'tis without doubt a Given to the cooks, and their 
miſtake, for ſalt was never boys — — — 6 0 o 
ſo low as 12 the buſhel),. To the minſtrels or muſic 3 10 © 
price — — — 010 0 : 


The ſum total is 28. 75. taking in the preſents and gratuities. At this feaſt 
there were ſix thouſand gueſts that ſat down at the tables, and they had 7hree thouſand 


meſſes. And therefore inſtead of uo 8 (at the end of this account) I would 


read correſpondentes : anſwering to, or ſetting oppoſite to, each other. And ſo there 
was a meſs to each couple. Chronicon Pretioſum, p. 69, 70. 


P. 23. © The peacock alſo.” That this bird continued to adorn the Engliſh 
table till the beginning of the 17th century, I have before remarked. That it was alſo 
a common diſh on grand occaſions during the 16th century, is manifeſt, from many cuts 
found in the books of that age: in all which, where they repreſent any ſplendid enter- 
tainment, the peacock ; in his gaudy natural attire, is diſplayed upon the board. Such 
a repreſentation as this I have now before me, in a fol. edit. of Virgil cum not. Servii, 
Donati, &c. 1529. I have heard likewiſe of an entertainment, which might be deno- 
minated a peacock feaſt, given within theſe few years paſt. The entertainers were the 
governor and council of the Iſland of Grenada in the Weſt Indies ; they gave the feaſt 
in compliment to his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Clarence, who did them the honor 
of partaking of it. On this occaſion, the table was ſet in the form of the Greek II. 


and 
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and the royal bird with his tail ſpread, placed in the middle of it. . Another diſh alſo 
which was ſerved up, brings to our recollection, the table of our forefathers. A mighty 
pye made its appearance, out of which, on its being opened, a flock of living birds 
flew forth, to the no ſmall ſurprize and amuſement of the gueſts. (For the above account 
I am indebted to the friendſhip of a reſpectable military gentleman who was preſent on 
the occaſion). This was a common joke at the feaſts of the old | Engliſh, and theſe 
animated pies often introduced, © to ſet on” as Hamlet ſays, © a quantity of ' barren 
« ſpectators to laugh.” | | 
There are As alſo, of dwarfs undergoing ſuch a temporary incruſtation, for the 
amuſement of their cruel owners, and their gueſts. About the year 1630; King Charles 
and his Queen were entertained, by the Duke and Dutcheſs of Buckingham, at Burleigh 
on the Hill. On which occaſion Jeffery Hudſon a dwarf, was ſerved up in a cold pye, 
and preſented by the Dutcheſs to the Queen. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, Vol. II. 
p. 14. A ſtill more abſurd cuſtom than the above, prevailed at the great city enter- 
tainments of the 16th century. A vaſt diſh, broad and deep, was filled with cuſtard, 
and placed on the table. While the company were buſily employed, in diſpatching their 
meal; a Zany or Jeſter ſuddenly entered the room, and ſpringing over the heads of the 
aſtoniſhed gueſts, plunged himſelf into the quivering cuſtard, to the unſpeakable amuſe- 
ment of thoſe who were far enough from the tumbler not to be beſpattered by this 
active gambol. | | | | | | 


« He may perhaps in tail of a ſheriff's dinner, 

« Skip with a Rhime o'th'table, from New-Nothing, 
« And take his Almaine leap into a cuſtard, | 

& Shall make my lady mayoreſs, and her liſters, 

« Laugh all their hoods over their ſhoulders.” 


Ben Jonſon's Devil's an Aſs. Act. I. Sc. I. 


P. 24. et Infra. The Minſtrel.” That the Foculator of William the Conqueror, 
was a gleeman, bard, or minſtrel, and a very different character from the domeſtic who 
was known afterwards by the name of the king's fool, is evident from the nature of his 
office; which was to delight the royal ear, with poetical effuſions, ſongs, glees, &c. 
accompanying them at the ſame time, with the harp, tabret, or ſome other muſical 
inſtrument. Du Cange Gloſs. Tom. IV. 1762. Supp. c. 1225. This further appears 
from Fabyan. The old chronicler, ſpeaking of Blagebride, an ancient Britiſh king, who 
was renowned for his ſkill in poetry and muſic, calls him “ a conynge muſicyan, called 
of the Britons God of Gleemen. Fab. Chron. F. 32. Edit. 1533. Now Fabyan 

tranſlated this very paſſage from Jeffery of Monmouth; in whoſe hiſtory the words are 
as follow—ut Deus Foculatorum videretur. Geof. Mon. Hiſt. Brit. Lib. 1. c. 22. A 
plain proof that in Fabyan's time, the Joculator, was conſidered as a term ſynonymous 
to gleeman, or minſtrel. In the ſhort account given of the minſtrel in the preliminary 
diſcourſe, I have remarked, that the countenance and protection this tribe of men re- 
_ ceived from the court and nobility, to the amuſement, of which they ſo largely contributed, 

gave them an intolerable degree of confidence and aſſurance. Thus we find them ufin 
the privileges of intimacy, even with royalty itſelf. «© And as he (King Edward IV.) 
« was in the north contray, in the moneth of Septembre, as he lay in his bedde, one 
« namid Alexander Carliſle, that was Sarjaunt of the Miniſtrallis, cam to hym in grete 
ce haſte, and bade hym aryſe, &c.” Vide a remarkable fragment, &c. ad Calc. Sprotti 
Chron. Edit. Hearne Oxon. 1729. So alſo in an old French poem mentioned by Mr. 
Warton, a Minſtrel is repreſented travelling from London, cloathed in a rich tabard, 
who met the king and his retinue, The monarch aſks him a variety of queſtions ; par- 


ticularly 


3 


I 
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ticularly his Lord's name, and the price of his horſe. Theſe queſtions the minſtrel 
evades, by impertinent anſwers, and at laſt preſumes to give his majeſty advice. Wart. 
Hiſt. Eng. Poet. Vol. I. p. 8. Note (f). Edward IV. was particularly partial to min- 
ſtrels ; a circumſtance which acccounts for the extraordinary freedom uſed by the /argeant 
of them, mentioned above. He entertained in this court thirteen of them; of which re- 
tainers, and their duties, ſeveral curious particulars may be found in the Liber Niger 
« Domus Regis Edwardi IV.” Royal Houſhold Eſtab. p. 48. 


P. 44. © Paul Hentzner a German came into England, &c.” This traveller gives 
the following character of the Engliſh in the reign of Elizabeth, an account which I 
introduce, as it is curious in itſelf, and the publication from whence it is extracted is a 
very ſcarce book. * The Engliſh are ſerious like the Germans, lovers of ſhew ; liking 

to be followed wherever they go, by whole troops of ſervants, who wear their maſters 
arms in ſilver, faſtened on their left arms; a ridicule they deſervedly lay under. They 
excel in dancing and muſic, for they are active and lively, though of a thicker make 
than the French. They cut their hair cloſe on the middle of the head, letting it grow 
on either ſide; they are good ſailors, and better pyrates, cunning, treacherous, and 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
66 
cc 


with them is leſs infamous than hanging; they give the wall as the place of honor. 
cc 


Hawking 1s the general ſport of the gentry. They are more polite in eating than the 
French, devouring leſs bread, but more meat, which they roaſt in perfection. They 
put a good deal of ſugar in their drink; their beds are covered with tapeſtry, even 
te thoſe of farmers. They are often moleſted with the ſcurvy, ſaid to have firſt crept 
« into England with the Norman conqueſt. Their houſes are commonly of two ſtories, 

except in London, where they are of three and four; though but ſeldom of four; 
they are built of wood, thoſe of the richer ſort with brick ; their roofs are low, and 
when the owner has money, covered with lead.” Paul Hentzner's Tour. Strawberry 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


Hill. 1757. p. 89. Our German traveller, has indeed in the above picture, taken great 


liberties with our anceſtors; but I am inclined to hope he formed his opinion of their 
_ diſpoſition for cunning and roguery, from a loſs which one of his party experienced from 

the light fingers of a dexterous pickpocket ; for it ſeems this fraternity of depredators 
was in exiſtence even two hundred and fifty years ago. While we were at this ſhew,” 
ſays Hentzner, „one of our company, Thobias Salander, Doctor of Phyſick, had his 


&« Pocket picked of his purſe, with nine crowns du Soleil; which without doubt was ſo 


ce cleverly taken from him by an Engliſbman, who always kept very cloſe to him, that 
« the Doctor did not in the leaſt perceive it.” Idem, p. 36. 


P. 49. *© The above picture of houſehold ceconomy.” On reviewing the domeſtic 
regulations of the old Engliſh, we cannot but be pleaſed with that ſtrict attention to 
decency, propriety, and morality, which was required in the conduct of every individual 
in the family, from the higheſt officer in the houſehold to the loweſt menial ſervant. 
. An excellent ſyſtem, which, it is to be feared, is too univerſally neglected in the 
preſent age. In the Ordinances for the government of Prince Edward's Houſehold” 
(King Edward IVth's ſon), are the following conſtitutions. The firſt is to enforce a 
timely attendance at the family prayers. | | DP oe 
e If any man come to late to.mattyns upon the hollyday, that is to ſay, after the 
ce thirde leſſon, he ſhall ſytt at the water boarde, and have nothinge unto his dynner, 


« but breade and water; and if he abſente himſelf wilfully, he ſhall thus be puniſhed 
* whenſoever he comes to dynner or ſupper.” 5 


The 


thieviſh ; above three hundred are ſaid to be hanged annually, at London; beheading 
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The three following are for the preſervation of morality and decorum. 

« If any man bea cuſtomable ſwearer, or ſpetyally by the maſſe, he falleth into 
« perdycion after his degree; if he be one of my ladyes councell or a greate offycer, he 
« looſeth 12d; a gentleman 4d; a yeoman 2d; or groome 1d; a padg (page) ob. (a 
« half-penny). | | | 

ce Allee that no man miſintreate any man, his wife, his daughter, or his ſervante, 
ein payne of leaſinge his ſervice. 1 | 

« Alſoe that noe man make debate in the houſe, for if he doe, and drawe a weapon 
de withall, he leſeth his ſervyce without redemption ; and if yt be within the houſe or 
« without, he ſhall have admonytion to beware, and at the ſecond tyme to be excluded 
« out of his ſervice.” Vide Houſehold Eſtab. p. 32, 33. | 


| In the ordinances for the Houſehold of George Duke of Clarence, made the gth of 
December, 1469, 8th Edward IV. is the following general conſtitution for the ſame 
laudable purpoſes. _ | f 
« Item, it is appointed and ordeigned, that the ſteward, the ſaurer, and countroller, 
 « or twoe of them, ſhalle calle afore them in the counting-houſe, all the ſaid dukes 
te ſervauntes, commanding and ſtraytlye charginge them, in the ſaid duke's behalfe, to 
« be of worſhipfull, honeſte, and vertuouſe converſation, abſteyninge themſelves from 
« yicious rule and ſuſpected places; and alſo reſtrayning them from ſeditious language, 
« yariaunces, diſcentyons, debates,. and frayes, as welle within the ſeide duke's courte 
ce as without, where thorough any diſclaundre or miſgovernaunce might growe; and if 
« any contrary to this commaundmente offend, that he leeſe a monethes wages at the 
« fyrſt offence; at the ſecond offence, to be impriſoned by the ſpace of a moneth; at 


Py 


* the third offence, that he be put oute of the ſaid duke's courte. Royal Houſ. Eſtab. : 


89. 
K "To this note I beg leave to add a conjectural explanation of the word Breavement, 
p-. 49. © All other officers that muſt be at the breavement, &c.” The breavement was, 
probably, a meeting of all the domeſtic officers, held every morning, (in ſome inſtances 
oftener) at which they delivered in an account, according to their reſpective ſituations 
and provinces in the family of the quantity of hou/ſeho/d articles conſumed on the preceding 
day, and the manner of their conſumption. I am led to conclude this, from the follow- 
ing regulation in the Northumberland Houſehold Book, p. 115. © Daily. Item that 
ce the breavementes of th'expenſez of the hous be kept every day in the countyng-hous 
« at two tymes on the day, that is ro ſay, Fyrſt tyme incontynent after the dynnar, ande 
ee the ſecounde tyme at after ſopar when lyverys is ſerved at hye tymes as principall feeſtes 
« as Cryſtynmas, Eſtre, Saint-George-Tyde, Whitſontide, and Alhallowtide ; ande at 
« any other tymes when there is any great repaire of ſtraungers in the hous bicaus th'officers 
c ſhall not forgett for long beringe it in there myndes.” 


« Preliminary diſcourſe, P. 11. I have had occaſion to remark, that a conſiderable 
degree of conſequence and importance was annexed to the office of cook, . among the 
| Normans. A proof of this ariſes from the donations which were made by the monarchs 
of the Norman race, to theſe highly-favoured domeſtics. The conqueror himſelf beſtowed 
ſeveral portions of land on his cooks, and among the reſt a manor on Robert Argyllon, to 
be held by the following ſervice. The Reddilus may perhaps have been one of thoſe 
diſhes, in which the palate of the regal epicure delighted. 


Addington—Co. Surrey. 


Robert Argyllon held one carucate of land in Addington, in the county of Surrey, by the 
ſervice of making one meſs, in an earthen pot, in the kitchen of our lord the king, on the 
day 
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day of his coronation, called Diligrout ; and if there be fat (or lard) in the meſs, it is 


called Maupigyrnun. 

Afterwards, in king Edward I.'s time. William Walcot held the manor of Addingion 
by the ſame ſervice. 

In Mr. Blount's time this manor was in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Leigh, Eſquire, 
who at the coronation of his then majeſty, King Charles IT. in the year 1661, brought 
up. to the King's table a meſs of pottage called Diligrout, this ſervice being adjudged 
to him by the court of claims, in right of this his manor; whereupon the lord high 
chamberlain preſented him to the king, who accepted the ſervice but did not eat of the 

ttage. | 
on nd at the coronation of King James II. the lorde of the manor of Bardolfe in 
Addington, Surrey, claimed to find a man to make a meſs of Grout in the king's kitchen; 
and therefore prayed that the king's maſter cook might perform that ſervice. Which 
claim was allowed, and the ſaid lord of the Manor brought it up to the king's table. 
Blount's ten. Edit. 1786. p. 34. The diſh called De la Groute, which is a kind of plumb 


porridge, or water gruel with plumbs in it, is ſtill ſerved up at the Royal table, at coro- 


nations, by the lord of the ſaid Manor of Addintone, or ſome other perſon in his ſtead. 
In general the cooks belonging to the monaſteries, were monks ; in ſome of theſe ſocieties 
however, the office was filled by laymen : when this was the caſe, the cooks were not 
ſuffered to dwell within the walls of the monaſtery, nor to enter them, except when their 


aſſiſtance was required in the preparation of meals. © Laici coqui ad coquinandum tantum 


« ingrediantur.” Regula canonicorum Metenſium Chrodegangi, cap. 3. Du Freſne in 
Verb. Coquus. 


« Turn-ſpits, or Broach-turners.” I have obſerved in a note above, that the intro- 


duction of the jack, has rendered this deſcription of people, unneceſſary, and almoſt 


unknown in England at preſent. At the period in which they were moſt employed, they 
do not appear to have conſtituted a part of the houſehold eſtabliſhment, of the EE 


of people. Lads were hired, for a very trifle, to turn the ſpit, as occaſions aroſe ; or the 
ſtrolling vagrant or neighbouring pauper was employed in the kitchen for the ſame pur- 
poſe, and after the roaſt was compleated, had his belly filled as the reward of his toil. 
In ſome books of account, in the cheſt of St. Bartholemew's Hoſpital, Sandwich, Anno 
Dni. 1569, among the expences of entertaining the mayor with a dinner upon St. Bar- 
tholemew's day, is the following item. For turnynge the ſpytie 1111d.” And in © Gammar 
« Gurton's Needle,” a comedy written about the year 1550, Dzccon, a roguiſh vagabond, 
gives the following ſhort account of his erratick mode of life, during which he had been 
_ occaſionally employed in turning the ſpit. | | 


« Many a mile have I walked, divers and ſundry wales, 

« And many a good man's houſe have been at in my days. 
« Many a goſſip's cup in my time have I taſted, 

« And many a #roche-/pit have I both turned and baſted. 

« Many a peece of bacon have I had out of their balkes, 
« In running over the country, with long and wery walkes.“ 


Vide Origin Eng. Dram. V. I. p. 171. 


Page 24. Note. In addition to what I have ſaid relative to the hour of dinner among 
our forefathers, I ſhall make a ſhort extract from an old volume, which will throw ſome 
further light on that ſubject, and give us a oy curious particulars reſpecting the 3 


R 


— 
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hiſtory of the univerſity of Oxford in the 16th century. © Of dinner. When foure houres 
« be paſt after breakfaſt, a man may ſafely taſte his dinner, and the moſt convenient time 
ce for dinner, is about eleven of the clocke before noone. Yet Diogenes the philoſopher, 
« when he was aſked the queſtion what time was beſt for a man to dine, he anſwered, for 
« a rich man when he will, but for a poore man when he maye. But the uſual time 
« for dinner in the univerſities, is eleven, and elſewhere about xoone. At Oxford in 
« my time they uſed commonly at dinner, boyled biefe with pottage, bread and beere 
« and no more. The quantity of biefe was in value an ha/fe-penny, for one mouth: 
« ſometimes if hunger conſtrayned, they would double their commons.” Aſſuredly we 
may exclaim with ſome truth, Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur cum illis. © Of ſupper. 
« Aboute foure houres, or ſixe after we have dined, the time is convenient for ſupper, 
« which in the univerſities is about five of the clocke on the afternoone, and in poor 
« mens houſes, when leiſure will ſerve.” Vide *“ The Haven of Health, by Thomas 
« Cogan, Maſter of Arts, and Batchelor of Phyſicke.” P. 184. Human manners and 
faſhions are in a ſtate of conſtant mutation; and he whoſe life is extended to any conſider- 
able duration, muſt neceſſarily ſee various, repeated, and contradictory alterations take 
place in them. But perhaps none of the Old Engliſh cuſtoms have undergone ſo 
thorough a change, as thoſe which regulated the hours of riſing, taking refreſhment, 
and retiring to reſt The ſtately dames of Edward the IVth's court, roſe with the lark, 
diſpatched their dinner at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and ſhortly after eight were 
wrapped in ſlumber. How would theſe reaſonable people, (rational at leaſt in zhis 
reſpect) be aſtoniſhed, could they but be witneſſes to the preſent diſtribution of time 
amongſt the children of faſhion. Upon what principle but that of inſanity, could they 
account for the perverſe conduct of thoſe, who riſe at one or two, dine at eight, and 
retire to bed, when the morning is unfolding all its glories, and nature putting on her 
moſt pleaſing aſpect! OO. 


P. 53. We have already ſeen that the Engliſh are indebted to Tom Coriat, for that 
valuable appendage of the table, the fork. Notwithſtanding the comfort and utility of 
this inſtrument, it was not very generally adopted till ſome time after its introduction. 
Ignorance, bigotted to the manners of its forefathers, and prejudice, equally averſe to 
innovations, however eligible, and improvements, however obvious, long rejected the 
uſe of the fork at meals ; and the adoption of it, by.any one, marked him among his filly 
countrymen for a coxcomb and a fop. Fines Morriſon in his travels, thus adviſes the 
travelled Engliſhman againſt the uſe of the fork. ©« Alſo I admoniſh him, after his 
« return home, to renew his old friendſhips ; and as ſoldiers in a good commonwealth, 
« when the warre is ended, return to the works of their calling (like the followers of 
« Mercury as well as of Mars,) ſo that he returning home, lay aſide the /poone and forke 
« of Italy, the affected geſtures of France, and all ſtrange apparel yea even thoſe manners, 
« which with good judgement he allowes, if they be 3 to his countrymen.” A 

retty accommodating principle, which, had it been univerſally adopted, would have 


left us buried in that barbariſm and darkneſs, in which we were immerſed ſeven cen- 
turies ago. | | 


Porpoiſes, Seals, &c. The faſtidiouſneſs of modern epicuriſm turns with diſguſt 
from theſe ponderous and magnificent, though perhaps not very palatable, diſhes of the 
Old __ Others, however, ſtill more extraordinary and loathſome, were in uſe among 
the moſt poliſhed nations of Europe, during the 15th and 16th centuries. The poudered 
(or falted) horſe ſeems to have been a diſh in ſome efteem. Grimalkin herſelf did not 
eſcape the undiſtinguiſhing fury of the cook, and that nauſeous reptile the lizard was 
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not rejected by the ſingular taſte of the German epicure. Don Anthony of Guevara, the 
Chronicler to Charles V. makes mention of a feaſt, at which he was preſent, in the fol- 
lowing terms. © I will tell you no lye—I ſawe alſo at another feaſt, ſuch kindes of 
« meates eaten, as are wont to be ſene, but not eaten; as a hor/e roſted, a cat in geh), 
« little /yzars with whot (ho!) broth, frogges fried, and divers other ſortes of meates, 
« which I ſawe them eate, but I never knewe what they were till they were eaten.“ 
And no wonder he was thus at a loſs with reſpect to the contents of the diſhes, ſince 
he tells us, in another place, they were ſo numerous, and ſo much diſguiſed, that 
the gueſts were frequently ignorant of their names. For now a dayes they doo ſo 
« farre exceede in variety of diſhes at noblemen's bourds, that neither they have a 
« petite to eate, nor yet they can tell the names of the diſhes.” To ſuch perfection 
had the German cooks arrived in the art of diſguiſing ſimple viands; a faculty the 
French had inſtructed them in, and which the honeſt Chronicler deeply deplores. 
« And for God's ſake, what is hee that ſhall reade our wrytynges, and ſee that, that 
« jg commonly eaten in feaſtes now a dayes, that it will not in a manner breake hys 
ce heart, and water his plantes” (1. e. make the tears trickle down to his feet.) *The 
« onely ſpyces that have bene brought out of Calicut, and the manner of furniſhing of 
ce our. boords brought out of France, hath diſtroied our nation utterly.” The dial of 
Ar e compiled by the Reverend Father in God Don Anthony, &c. imprinted by 
ichard Tottill An. Dni. 1582. Bl. Let. C. 18. fo. 434. While we are thus con- 
ſidering the curious diſhes of old times, we may curſorily mention the /ingular diet of 
two or three nations of antiquity, remarked by Herodotus. The Androphagi, (the Can- 
nibals of the ancient world) ſays this delightful claſſic, greedily devoured the carcaſes 
of their fellow creatures; while the inoffenſive Calvi (a Scythian tribe,) found both food 
and drink in the agreeable nut of the Pontic /ree. The extraordinary diſh of the 1ſedones, 
on funeral occaſions, at the feaſt given by the ſon of the defunct, was compoſed of a variety 
of meats, ſhred into pieces, amongſt which they mingled the body of the deceaſed parent, 
after cutting it up for the wot 3 KGTOTCLVOUTE K TOV TE Oexouevs TEeOvewra e, cv 


Cares de Tara Ta ue dar mTroTHerra. The Lotophagi lived entirely and deliciouſly, 

on the ſweet Lethean fruit of the Lotus irec. The ſavage Troglodyte eſteemed a living 
ſerpent or lizard the moſt delicate of all morſels; while the capricious palate of the 
Zygantine, preferred the ape to every thing elſe. Vide Herod. L. 4. Strange as theſe 
various kinds of aliment may ſeem, and however incredible to thoſe who have been 
wont to conſider man only in his civilized ſtate, poliſhed and refined by ſcience and 
philoſophy ; yet the early hiſtory of all nations, and the manners of thoſe which at 
preſent continue immerſed in their original barbariſm and ignorance, render the above 
account of the hiſtorian extremely credible. - The Anglo-Saxons, we know to have 
been ſtrangely filthy in their diet, and fond of various kinds of naſtineſs, from which 
both decency and nature revolt. The following denunciation of eccleſiaſtical puniſh- 
ment and cenſure, againſt thoſe who indulged the beaſtly propenſity above alluded 
to, will explain what I mean. Qui comedit ſcabiem, aut vermiculos, qui pediculi 
« dicuntur, vel urinam bibit, ſive ſtercora comedit : fi infantes ſint vel pueri, vapulent : 
« ſi virili #tate, viginti dies pæniteant; et utrique cum impoſitione manus epiſcopi 
« ſanentur.” Extat in Burchardi Decret. lib. xix. cap. LXXXIV. ex pænitentiali 
Bede deſumpta. | IT PS 


Cat eating indeed ſeems in ſome meaſure to be revived ; ſince the public prints, 

a few months ſince, recorded the circumſtance of a cat being eaten by a wretch, who 
in defiance to nature and humanity devoured the animal alive, It is difficult to ſay, 
which of the two is moſt the object of ANC + the man who could be ſtimulated E 
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the promiſe of a reward, to ſuch an act of cruelty ; or the noble lord who could ſo far 


forget the feelings of human nature, as to incite another to the commiſſion of the 
deed. | 


« Sotiltees, P. 113.” Theſe curious decorations of the Old Engliſh table, were 
nothing more than devices in ſugar and paſte, which, in general, as in the caſe before 
us, had ſome alluſion to the circumſtances of the entertainments, and clo/ed the ſervice 
of the diſhes. The warners were ornaments of the ſame nature, which preceded them. 
It ſeems probable, that the ſplendid deſert frames of our days, ornamented with the 

uaint, and heterogeneous combinations of Chineſe architecture, Arcadian ſwains, fowl, 
lh, beaſts, and fanciful repreſentations drawn from Heathen mythology, are only 
the remains of, or, if more agreeable to the modern ear, refinements on, the Old Engliſh 
Sotiltees. Our anceſtors however were at times very whimſical in the decorations of 
the table, and introduced repreſentations, which would be extremely offenſive to the 
modeſty of preſent days. Indeed in ages of ignorance, before men have acquired 
juſt ideas of propriety, politeneſs, and decorum, and before their ſentiments and modes 
of thinking are refined by literature, and that civilization which ariſes from the practice 
of the fine arts, the purſuits of ſcience, and an unreſerved commerce with other na- 
tions, a ſpirit of indelicacy will pervade their manners, mark their converſation, and 
enter into their very amuſements. Thus it was with our anceſtors. In turning over 
the pages of our early writers, how repeatedly are we diſguſted with filthy expreſſions, 
and obſcene alluſions. The exquiſite humour of Chaucer has this one imperfection; 
a fault which we muſt not lay to the account of our poet, but to the manners of the 
times in which he lived, when indecencies of this nature afforded matter of high en- 
tertainment. The ſame vicious taſte remained in Henry the VIIIth's days; as is obſervable 
from the works of Skelton : and the page of our inimitable Shakeſpear, is too often 
tainted with impurities of the like ſort. But the ſame groſsneſs of ſentiment which 
admired this ſtyle of writing, would naturally tolerate repreſentations equally impure. 
Hence the theatrical exhibitions of our anceſtors, were not unfrequently diſtinguiſhed 
by open ob/cenities. In a myſtery, exhibited at Cheſter in 1327, of the creation and the 
fall of man; Adam and Eve both appeared in puris naturalibus on the ſtage, converſing 
on their ſtate of. nudity, and the means by which they might cover themſelves; and 
they propoſe, evra, to the ſtage direction, to make themſelves Subligacula a folirs, 
quibus tegant pudenda. This extraordinary exhibition was beheld by a numerous aſſembly 
of both ſexes, with great compoſure ; a ſtrong proof that theſe groſs ſpectacles were 
not conſidered either as remarkable or improper in this age. MSS. Hav. 2013. cited 
by Mr. Warton Hiſt. Eng. Poetry, Vol. I. p. 243. Note (t). Every one, at all con- 


verſant in the manners of our anceſtors, muſt recollect that very indecent appendage 


of the Engliſhman's dreſs, till the middle of the 16th century : I mean the Perizoma ; 
the different ſizes of which, marked the ſpirit and faſhion of the reſpective wearers. 
The aged, and the ſober, were contented with one, of thoſe dimenſions only which 
eaſe and comfort required, while the young beau, and well-dreſſed gentleman, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by Perizomas of enormous magnitude. The fable alſo exhibited ſtrong proofs 
of this groſsneſs of manners, which was not confined indeed to England alone, but 
pervaded the greater part of Europe. Hence aroſe an extraordinary ſpecies of orna- 
ment, in uſe both among the Engliſh and French, for a conſiderable time; repreſen- 
tations of the membra virilia, pudendaque muliebria, which were formed of paſtry, or 
ſugar, and placed before the gueſts at entertainments, doubtleſs for the purpoſe. of 
cauſing jokes and converſation among them : as we at preſent uſe the little devices 
of paſte, containing mottos within them, to the ſame end. Vide Le Grand's Hiſtoire 
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de la Vie Privee des Francois. Tom. II. p. 269. Nor were theſe obſcene. ſymbols 
confined to the ornaments of the perſon, or to the decorations of the table, but, in 
the early ages, were even admitted into the moſt awful rites of religion. The conſecrated 
wafer, which the pious communicant received from the hands of the prieſt, on Eaſter 
Sunday, was made up into a form highly indecent and improper; a cuſtom which 
the eccleſiaſtical ſynods at length put an end to, by prohibitions of the following 
nature. Prohibemus ſingulis ſacerdotibus parochialibus, ne ipſi parochianis ſuis die 
« paſchatis 7eſtes ſeu hoſtias loco panis benedicti minYgent, ne ex ejus miniſtratione, 
« ſeu ene erubeſcentiam evitare videantur, ſed panem benedictum faciant, ſicut 
e aliis diebus dominicis fieri conſuevit.” Stat. Synod. Nicolai Epiſc. Andegavenſis 
An. 1263. Du Freſne ſubjoins, Ubi pro evitare legendum puto irritare: forte enim 
ce intelliguntur paniculi, ſeu oblate in zefticulorum figuram formate, quas in hoc feſto 
« Paſchali loco panis benedicti dabant.” Gloſſ. Tom. III. p. 1109. | 
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